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HITTITE ETYMOLOGIES 
Epaark H. SturTEVANT 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


[1. Hittite u-, we-, wa- ‘hither’ and awan ‘down’ are cognate with Latin 
au- ‘away’, Sanskrit ava ‘down’, and related words. 2. Hitt. pe-har(k)- 
‘carry’ is cognate with Indo-European *bher-; pe- ‘secum’ is from Indo- 
Hittite **bhé: Greek $7 ‘as’, IE *bho- ‘both’, and the case-endings in bh. 
3. Hitt. paimi ‘I go’ is from IH **bhé-eimi, while we-, wo- ‘come’ is 
cognate with Gk. é8nv, Skt. agdm, etc.] 


1. The prefixes u-, we-, wa-, and the adverb awan 

Friedrich! finds a sharp contrast between the Hittite prefixes u- 
‘hither’ and pe- ‘hence’, particularly in such pairs of compounds as uda 
and peda- (: da- ‘take’) and unnai- and pennai- (: nai- ‘turn, drive, 
lead’). There is abundant proof that wda- means ‘bring’ and that 
unnai- means ‘drive hither, bring’, and in a number of passages peda- 
and pennai- seem to contrast with uda- and unnai- respectively. Thus 
uda- is commonly used instead of da- or peda- if the object of the verb 
is carried to HattuSas, or toward the speaker or someone near the 
speaker. A few examples must suffice for the many that might be given. 

Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 2. 9. 1. 25 ff.:3 na-as-ta A.NA LU. 
MES ar-ha “UNIT A-tar tar-hu-i-la-tar (26) ha-ad-du-la-tar ma-a-al-la 
GISKU.HLA SSBAN.HI.A CSKAK.U.TAG.GA.HI.A (27) u(?)-da-a 
na-at I.VA U®UHat-ti G-da, ‘then from the men bring away manhood, 
strength, health, malla, weapons, bows, (and) arrows, and bring these 
to the land of Hatti’. 

KBo. 3. 4. 1. 33f.:4 na-a3 IS.TU NAM.RA GU(D).HI.A UDU.HI.A 
(34) [Sa-rja-a da-ah-hu-un na-as U8" AZAG.UD-8i ar-ha t-da-ah-hu-un, 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie NF 2. 53, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches in 
Hethitischer Sprache 2. 146. 

2 For the meaning ‘lead’, see below, p. 7. 

3 Cf. Sommer, ZA 33. 86 ff. In this paper cuneiform signs are accented accord- 
ing to Thureau-Dangin’s Le Syllabaire Accadien (Paris, 1926). Straight capitals 
are used for Sumerian ideograms and slanting capitals for Assyrian words and 
phonetic complements. Roman characters and italics are used for Hittite words 
and phonetic complements. 

4 Cf. Hrozn¥, Boghazkéi-Studien 3. 172. 
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‘and I took them with (their) slaves, cattle, (and) sheep, and I brought 
them away to Hattusas’. 

KBo. 2. 5.1.8: nu-mu me-mi-an t-te-ir, ‘and they brought me word’. 

KBo. 6. 29. 2. 26f.:5 nu-wa-at-ta SAG.DU-an me-na-ah-ha-an-da (27) 
ti-tum-me-e-ni, ‘and we will bring (his) head into your presence’. 

KBo. 5. 6. 2. 23: nu A.NA A.BI.YA me-mi-an u-te-ir, ‘and they 
brought word to my father’. 

KBo. 5. 6. 3. 22:° i-it-w[a] kar-Si-in me-mi-an zi-ik EGIR-pa t-da, 
‘go, bring back a true account’. 

In several passages peda- seems to mark a fairly sharp contrast to 
these uses of uda-; for example: 

KBo. 6. 29. 1. 30f.:? SES.YA-[ma] DINGIR,MES °®’Ha-at-ti 
DINGIR.MES °®UpU-na (31) DINGIR.MES ©SpRIN-a8 ga-ra-a 
da-a-a8 na-a’ J.VAURU-DU)-a3-a (32) pé-e-da-as, ‘my brother, however, 
took the gods of Hatti, the gods of Arinna, (and) the cedar (?) gods, and 
took them to DattaSSag’. 

KUB 9. 27. 1. 16 f.: na-at gi-im-ri dam-me-li (17) [pé-di] pé-e-tum- 
me-e-ni, ‘and we take it to a field in another place’. 

In other passages, however, peda- seems indistinguishable in meaning 
from uda-. In KBo. 4. 2. 2. 24 f. (quoted below, p. 6) para pedai and 
para udanzi appear to be precise synonyms; Gétze, Hatt. 1. 84, translates 
them in the same way. There is certainly no such definite implication 
of direction in peda- as in uda-. 

The situation is similar with the two compounds of nai- ‘turn, drive, 
lead’, namely unnai- ‘drive hither, bring’ and pennai- ‘drive’. The 
verbs are contrasted in the following passages, but it is only the former 
that implies direction. 

Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character from the British Museum 
1. 2. 20 ff.:? 1 UDU NITA u-ni-ya-an-zi ... (22)...nu1UDU NITA 
har-Sa-na-la-an-zi nu UDU NITA (23) A.NA KAS LU.KUR pa-ra-a 
pé-en-ni-ya-an-zi (24) nu-uS-si-kén an-da ki-iS-Sa-an me-ma-an-zi 
ku-i3-wa DINGIR.LUM (25) KUR LU.KUR ki-i BAD-an i-[y]a-an 
har-zi nu ka-a-8a ku-u-e (26) UDU NITA har-Sa-na-al-la-an-t[a-jJan 
tu-ug A.VA DINGIR.LIM (27) tak-Su-la-an-ni u-un-nu-um-me-en 
... (32)... nu 1 UDU har-Sa-an-na-la-an-ta-an (33) J.VA KUR LU. 


5 Cf. Gétze, Hattudilid 50 f. 

6 Cf. Friedrich, Der Alte Orient 24. 3. 13. 

7 Supplemented from the duplicate, Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Boghazkéi 21. 
15. Cf. Gétze, Neue Bruchstiicke zum Grossen Text des Hattudilis (Hatt. 2) 46 f. 

® Cf. Friedrich, Der Alte Orient 25. 2. 10. 
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KOR ar-ha pé-en-na-an-zi, ‘they bring one male sheep. . . . They put a 
wreath on the male sheep. And they drive the sheep forth on the road 
of the enemy. And in the meantime they speak over it thus: “What- 
ever god of the hostile country has caused this pestilence; now, behold! 
what male sheep we have brought to thee, god, for propitiation, ...” 
And they drive out the sheep wearing the wreath into the country of 
the enemy’. 

From these and similar passages one draws the conclusion that the 
prefix u- means ‘hither’; a conclusion which is not weakened by the fact 
that uda- and unnai- are occasionally used where da- or peda-, nai- or 
pennai- would be possible. Thus in KBo. 2. 9. 1. 27 (quoted above, 
p. 1) da-a might have stood where we read w-da-a, as it does in the par- 
allel passage in line 32. In the following we might expect pé-e-da-an-2i 
in line 30. 

KBo. 2. 9. 4. 28 ff.: nu DINGIR.ZUM an-ku ti-da-an-zi (29) pf-ra- 
an-ma LU.MES HAL.LUB © Yatar gal-gal-tu-u-ri ha-zi-k4n-zi 
SER.RU-[ ] (30) nu DINGIR.LUM EGIR-pa I.NA E. DINGIR.LIM 
ti-da-an-zi, ‘and they bring the god several times (?), and the 
HAL.LUB priests play on the .. . (and) sing. And they bring the god 
back into the temple.’ 

In all languages the choice between such words as go and come, bring 
and take depends upon the point of view occupied by the speaker at the 
moment, and this may vary within certain limits. 

Friedrich? is inclined to think that the comparatively rare verb weda- 
is a ‘phonetic variant’ for uda- ‘bring’. There is no question about the 
semantic equivalence of the two stems; as Friedrich remarks, a passage 
in a prayer by MurSiliS for the aversion of a pestilence is peculiarly 
conclusive. 

KUB 14. 11. 2. 31 f.: = Gétze, Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1. 
210 5: ma-ah-ha-an-ma-kén LU.MES ZA.AB.TU,.TI (32) I.VA SAG 
KUR ¥®°Hat-ti ar-nu-ir (33) nu-k4n hi-in-k4n J.VA KUR ¥®"Ha-at-ti 
(34) LU.MES ZA.AB.TU, t-e-te-ir, ‘however, when they introduced 
the captives into the Hittite land, the captives accordingly brought the 
pestilence into the Hittite land’. 

The duplicate text, KUB. 14. 8. 1. 30, reads %-te-e-i[r] instead of 
t-e-te-ir. 

Still another verb with the meaning ‘bring’ (to HattuSa or to the 
neighborhood of the speaker) is the stem which scholars are accustomed 


® Staatsvertr. 1. 42;, 180. 
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to write wwate-.° Hrozny (l.c.) and Gétze, Hatt. 1. 82, see in this 
word a compound of weda- ‘bring’ and the prefix u-; but that is not likely 
if weda- itself is a variant of the compound uda- ‘bring’. I should rather 
write the third synonym wada-, and consider it a compound of da- with 
a prefix wa-.!! 

It may be objected that the four verbs da-, uda-, weda-, and wada- 
are differently conjugated. While da- and uda- follow the hi-conjuga- 
tion consistently, the other two verbs make almost exclusively forms 
of the mi-conjugation. There is no doubt about wedami, widaizz1, 
wetenun, watenun, watet, wateddu, watetten, while wetatten, weter, wadanzt, 
water, and wati (imperative) may belong equally well to either conjuga- 
tion. The only form I know from either verb that must be assigned 
to the hi-conjugation is #-wa-tu,-wm-me-e-en, which Ehelolf, KIF 1. 398, 
reports from an unpublished text. It will probably be many years 
before the last word is said about the mutual relationship of the two 
Hittite conjugations, but we already know that they are related to the 
IE tense systems; and so it is not surprising if Hittite inherited forms 
of both types belonging to the same root. Furthermore there is clear 
evidence of cross influence between the two conjugations in Hittite 
itself; for example, the ending -anzz corresponds to IE -ntz of the present 
system and -er to the IE perfect forms with r; but in Hittite the former 
functions as the primary, and the latter as the secondary ending in both 
conjugations. I shall not attempt to determine which forms of our 
four verbs were inherited and which were due to analogical creation; 
but I am confident that the variation in conjugation constitutes no valid 
objection to their etymological identification. 

We have, then, in addition to the verbal prefix u-, the two variants 
we- and wa-. The only IE verbal prefix which shows three forms 
identifiable respectively with these is the one seen in Lat. au-ferre 
‘carry away’, vescor ‘eat of’ (: esca ‘food’), and the Arcadian fo-ydnxdcr 
Attic ddeikw ‘be adjudged guilty’. The prevailing meaning of IE 
*au-, ye-, yo- is ‘away’; in the passages where motion toward the speaker 
is implied, that implication may be due solely to the context. We must 
apparently assume that the IH meaning ‘hither’ yielded in IE to the 


10 See Hrozn¥, BoSt. 3. 114,; Sommer, BoSt. 4. 102; and the indexes to various 
editions. 

11 For the orthography uwa = wa, see American Journal of Philology 50. 363 ff., 
and cf. pp. 9 ff., below. 

12 Qn the IE evidence, see Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen 1. 13-15, and references. 
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meaning ‘away’. Such a semantic shift, however, is not rare in words 
of direction; one need merely mention Lat. sub ‘under’ and super ‘above’, 
or Gothic uf ‘under’ and English up. In fact many Hittite examples 
give us the starting point of the IE development. We have already cited 
arha uda- ‘bring away’ from two passages.» Other instances of u- and its 
variants in the sense of ‘hither from’ follow. 

KUB 9. 34. 3. 28: Sal-li-i8-wa-kin DINGIR.LIM-i8 U8La-an-ta-az 
u-un-ni-eS, ‘O god, bring the great (?), then, from Lanta3’. 

KBo 5. 9. 2. 30 f. = Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 1. 16: ma-a-an-Sa-an 
DUMU.MES ?°Ha-at-ti ZAB.MES ANSU.KUR.RA.MES A.NA 
1Dup-pi-?U-up (31) Se-ir ar-ha ti-wa-da-an-zi, ‘if men of Hatti bring 
away infantry and cavalry to Duppi-Tesup’. 

KUB 6. 44. 1. 16 = Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 1. 108: na-at-za UP UHa- 
at-tu-si ar-ha ui-wa-te-nu-un, ‘I brought it away to Hattusas’. 

The Indo-Iranian languages have in addition to IE *au- (Skt.o-ganas 
‘outcast’, Avestan aora ‘down’) a form ava ‘down, from’, which functions 
both as verbal prefix and as preposition. In Hittite also there is an 
adverb awan, which is used frequently with arha ‘away’ and with katta 
‘down’ and a few times with sara ‘up’. The two can be identified on 
the basis of IH and IE *aum. There can be no doubt of the connection 
of this word with the prefixes *au-, ye-, and ywo-. The antiquity of the 
IE meaning ‘down’ is established by the frequent use of Hitt. awan with 
katta ‘down’, and still more clearly by Hitt. watku- ‘set’ (of the even- 
ing star). 

The last named word is particularly interesting, since the connection 
of IE *au, ye- with the setting of the heavenly bodies is well known (Gk. 
éorepos, Lat. vesper ‘evening star’, Lith. vakaras, Church Slavonic veéero 
‘evening’, Old Norse vestr ‘west’, Skt. avastad ‘to the west of’, avaras 
‘western’, etc.). Probably the original meaning of the ablaut base 
**que(m), whence IH **au-, aun, ue-, yo-, was ‘down hither’, with 
special reference to the descending course of the heavenly bodies. 

It is worth noting that the contrasting word *upo ‘up from under’ 
has a cognate in Hitt. wpzi ‘(the sun) rises’. The IH verb was pre- 
sumably **eupiz. 

2. har(k)- ‘have’, pe-har(k)- ‘have with one, carry’ 

The Hitt. verb har(k)- is extremely common, and its meaning is well 
known. It corresponds to Eng. ‘have’ both in the sense of ‘possess’ 


13 See especially Gétze, Madduwattas 135 f. 

14 See LANGUAGE 6. 226 f. 

15 See especially Sommer, BoSt. 7. 7 and footnote 2; Sommer and Ehelolf, 
BoSt. 10. 30. 
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and as an auxiliary with a participle. The final consonant appears 
only before vowels and at the end of the word; the conjugation is as 
follows: harmi, hars, harzi, harweni, harteni, harkanzi; harkun, harta, 
harta, harwen, harten, harkir; hark, etc. That this situation is not 
due to a loss of k between r and a following consonant is shown by the 
verb hark- ‘perish’, which makes third sing. harakzi [harktsi], and first 
pl. harkweni, etc. We must regard k as a formative element, and one 
thinks most naturally of the k of Gk. &@nxa, Lat. feci, etc. The con- 
jugation which occurs in our texts must be the result of contamination 
of two stems. 

We have discussed (pp. 1 ff.) Friedrich’s opinion that the prefix pe- 
means ‘hence’, and have reached the conclusion that even in passages 
where this meaning is appropriate such a force need not be ascribed to 
the prefix itself. Gétze, Hatt. 1. 83 f., undertakes to show that pe- 
means ‘dabei’, and Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 2. 185, seems to accept this 
interpretation at least for pe-har(k)-, which he translates ‘festhalten, 
behalten’. To me Goétze’s material seems to warrant a more precise 
definition of the prefix as ‘secum’. I should translate the second passage 
cited by Gétze as follows: 

KBo. 4. 2. 2. 24 ff.: nu ki-i hu-u-ma-an SAL.SU.GI sa-ra-a da-a-i 
na-at-kin pa-ra-a (25) pé-e-da-a-i UR.TUR-ma dap-pu-uz-zi-ya-a3 
LU.MUSEN.DU pé-e har-zi na-at-k4n pa-ra-a t-da-an-zi, ‘and all this 
the old woman picks up, and she takes it out with her. However, the 
birdmaker carries with him" a small dog of clay (?). And these they 
bring forward’. 

In this passage Gétze translates pe-harzi ‘hat . . . bei sich’, and I feel 
that this reflexive force is essential; certainly it is appropriate in all the 
passages cited by Gétze, and also in KUB 21. 12. 3. 8 = Gétze, Hatt. 
2. 48. 

In KUB 17. 10. 4. 24 f.1” the prefix pe- is semantically the most impor- 
tant part of the compound pennai-. The verb is sharply contrasted 
with mimmas in the first column of the inscription, and so I must quote 
both passages. 

KUB 17. 10. 1. 8 f.: UDU-ud-za SILA.ZU mi-im-ma-as (9) GUD-ma 
ZUR.SU mi-im-ma-a8, ‘the ewe deserted her kid, and the cow deserted 
her calf’. 

KUB. 17. 10. 4. 24 f.: nu-za... UDU-uS SILA.ZU pé-en-ni-is-ta 


16T should consider pe harzt parallel to pedai rather than to Sara dai, as 
Gétze does. 
17 For the interpretation, see Ehelolf, KIF 1. 139. 
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(25) GUD ZUR.SU pé-en-ni-i8-ta, ‘and the ewe led her kid with her, 
the cow led her calf with her’.'® 

The reflexive meaning can usually be felt in peda- and pennai-, but 
it is often so faint that a literal translation would be out of place. 
Occasionally these verbs are used in a developed sense that has entirely 
lost the idea of accompaniment, as in HT 1. 2. 33 (quoted on p. 2 f.), 
where ‘they drive out’ a sheep into the country of the enemy. 

I find the prefix pe- also in pehute- ‘lead, bring’ beside huwittiya- 
‘draw, lead’. In a review of Gétze, Hatt. 2, soon to appear in Oriental- 
istische Literaturzeitung, I hope to show that each of these verbs with 
the adverb appa and the object hannesSar means ‘bring another lawsuit’; 
but, even as it stands, their semantic parallelism isobvious. As to form, 
they represent full grade (hwet- from **hyedh-) and nil-grade (hut- 
from **hudh-) of the root which appears in IE as *yedh- ‘carry (Walde- 
Pokorny, VWIS 1. 255). The meaning ‘secum’ is clearly present in 
many passages; e.g. Hattusilis tells of his successful conduct of a difficult 
campaign, and how his brother Muwatallis took the field after the vic- 
tory was won; then the climax of the tale runs thus: (2. 50) ZAB.MES- 
ya-za ANSU.KUR.RA.MES (51) SA KUR Y®UHa-at-ti hu-u-ma-an 
pi-ra-an hu-u-i-nu-ut na-an ar-ha pé-e-hu-te-it, ‘And he caused the in- 
fantry and cavalry of the land of Hatti all to march before him; and he 
took them away with him’. 

Another modification of Gétze’s definition of pe- appears necessary, 
at least for the compounds pe-har(k)- and peda-. Both imply motion, 
while the simple verbs do not. To be sure, both har(k)- and da- some- 
times occur in contexts that include motion, but that this idea is not 
attached to the verbs themselves appears from numerous passages such 
as the following. 

Hattusilis 1. 29 f. = Gotze Hatt. 1. 8: SES. YA-ya-mu 'NIR.GAL-i8 
(30) a-as-Su har-ta, ‘and my brother Muwatalli3 had kindness to- 
ward me’. 

Hattusilis 1. 39 = Gétze, Hatt. 1.10: nu-emu DINGIR.LUM ku-it 
GASAN.YA SU-za har-ta, ‘and since the goddess, my ruler, held me 
by the hand’. 

Hattusilis 3. 1 f. = Gétze Hatt. 2. 12: nu-za DUMU.SAL ‘Pé-en-ti- 
ip-Sar-ri LO.SANGA ®4UPu-du-he-pa-an (2) JS.TU KA DINGIR.LIM 


18 The passage is important also for establishing the meaning ‘lead’ for the 
verb nai-, whose identity with Skt. nayati ‘leads, guides’ I have noted in Lana. 
3. 221 f. and 6. 33f. To the formal coincidences previously discussed should be 
added Hitt. nai = Skt. nindya < IH **(ni)né&. 
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DAM-an-ni da-ah-hu-un, ‘and at the command of the goddess I took 
Puduhepas, daughter of the priest PentipSarri8, in marriage’. 

Hattusilis 4. 37 = Gétze, Hatt. 1. 34: E.TUM-ma-a3-3i-k4n ar-ha 
da-ah-hu-un, ‘therefore, on the other hand, I took (his) house away 
from him’. 

As to peda-, both Gétze’s translation ‘bringen’ and Friedrich’s 
‘hinschaffen’ include the idea of motion. I know of only one passage 
where that idea is not present, namely: 

KUB 19. 9. 1. 22: nu-kén MU 6. KAM an-da pé-e-da-a3, ‘and he 
passed six years’. 

Surely this represents a secondary semantic development, like English 
pass, German zubringen, etc. 

For pe-har(k)- the most natural translation is ‘carry, bear’, as in a 
palace ceremony (KBo. 4. 9. 6. 21!°), where two servants take (pedanzz) 
water to the king and the queen, and behind them the chief of the palace 
servants carries (pe harzi) a towel. In this way we combine into one 
English word the three ideas, tens secum habet, for which we have found 
evidence. 

I suggest that Lat. fert is the cognate as well as the best translation of 
Hitt. pe-harzi. IH **bhé-hyti would yield the Hitt. word,” and it would 
also give IE *bhérti. It is not necessary to trace the other IE ablaut 
forms to IH; they arose by analogy in Pre-Indo-European after the 
loss of h.?! 

For IH **bhe ‘cum, secum’ several IE comparisons suggest themselves. 
First of all there is the stem *bho- ‘both’, which appears in Goth. baz, 
Skt. u-bhau, Gk. au-gw, Lat. am-bo, Lith. a-bu, Ch. Sl. o-ba. This stem 
has a by-form *bhi in Goth. bz, Gk. ay-gi, ete. ‘about’, which falls into 
line with *g¥i- beside *g*o-, the demonstrative *i- beside *o-, *ki- beside 
*ko-, ke-,etc. It isnot unlikely that we should include in the comparison 
also the second element of IE *ebhi, obhi ‘toward’. 

The same alternation of *bhi with *bho, *bhe appears in the case-end- 
ings, Gk. -g., Lat. -bus, Skt. -bhis, -bhyas, etc. Petersen, AJP 51. 263 
ff., has just discussed these bh endings and the parallel endings with m. 
He concludes that PIE had an ending -me, which was identical with the 
preposition *me seen in Gk. ye-rd, Goth. mi-b, Skt. ma-dhyam, Lat. 
me-dius, etc., and also an ending -bhi (Gk. -g). Contamination gave 


19 See Gétze, Hatt. 83. 

20 For the initial p from bh, see Journal of the American Oriental Society 
50. 125-8. 

*t On IH h, see Lana. 4. 159-70, 6. 149-58, JAOS 50. 125-8. 
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-mi, and pluralization yielded -bhis and -mis, whereupon contamination 
with ablatives sing. in -os produced -bhos, -mos, and -bhios. Petersen’s 
extremely attractive theory does not require the stem -bhe, -bho along 
side of -bhi, but such a stem would make contamination with -me so 
much the easier. 

Finally the particle *bhé, bhd, which appears in Gk ¢7 ‘as’, the Goth. 
conditional particle ba, and emphatic particles in various languages,” 
may well belong here. This particle I have connected” with the Hitt. 
particle of identity, whose phonetic value is either -pe or -pet. 

3. pai- ‘go’, we-, wa- ‘come’ 

Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 2. 146, finds the prefixes pe- and w- also in the 
pair paizzi ‘he goes’ and wizzi ‘he comes’. He writes pa-izzi and u-izzi, 
but I am not sure that he means to make separate syllables of the two 
assumed prefixes. At any rate I fully agree with Gétze, Madd. 59,, 
that paizzi is a dissylable. The evidence seems to me even stronger 
for dissyllabic pronunciation of w-iz-zi (once written %-e-iz-z7), although 
Gotze (ib. 603) interprets this as wyizz7. 

That the two verbs are not compounds containing the same final 
member is quite clearly shown by their conjugation * Table 1 indicates 
the actual orthography of the documents, and Table 2 suggests a pho- 
netic interpretation. In Table 2 I have used the customary system of 
transcription, except that I have not written any characters that were, 
in my opinion, ‘silent’. 

I have discussed the use of uwa, uwi, etc. for wa, wi, etc. in AJP 50. 
363 ff., and I am now inclined to assume this value in several places 
where I then recognized the pronunciation uwa, uwi, etc. The usage 
was certainly very common. As I noted in that article (365), u-wa and 
a-wa for wa are far more common than %-w-i and the like for wi. One 
can scarcely escape the conclusion that the sign wa, the only unequivocal 
way of writing the consonant w (except for the comparatively rare wz), 
was felt to be more or less anomalous, so that either or both of its ele- 
ments were likely to be written a second time, e.g. ha-Sa-u-wa-a instead 
of ha-Sa-wa-as, ku-wa-at-ta-an instead of ku-wa-ta-an. 

As Hrozny, SH 153, etc., saw, the orthography izya is similarly em- 
ployed for ya, but evidence as clear as that for wa = wais not abundant, 
since the sign ya is comparatively rare except after written 7 or a sign 


22 See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 136. 

23 JAOS 50. 127. 

24 Gétze (l.c.) classes pai- with the verbs in ai/e, and the other he calls 
irregular. 
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whose final sound is 7. I can cite na-ah-Sar-ya-an-zi (KUB 24. 6. 2. 8) 
beside na-ah-Sa-ri-ya-an-ta-at (KUB 14. 8. 1. 20), ete. No doubt other 
pairs of this sort can be found. 

Very strong evidence for 7-ya in monosyllabic value is furnished by the 
conjugation of certain verbs, e.g. ya- ‘make’ (Table 3). From these 
and similar orthographical series it seems necessary to conclude either 


TABLE 1 
pai- ‘go’ we-, wa- ‘come’ 


Pres. 1 pa-(a-)i-mi ti-wa-(am-)mi 
2 pa-(a-)i-si, pa-it-ti ti-wa-si 
3 pa-iz-zi U-iz-zi, Gi-e-iz-zi, 
ti-wa-az-zi 
pl. 1 pa-a-i-u-e-ni, ui-wa-u-e-ni 
pa-a-i-u-wa-ni 
2 pa-it-te-ni 
3 pa-a-an-zi 
Pret. 1 pa-a-un U-wa-nu-un 
2 t-it 
3 pa-(a-)it t-it, i-e-it 
pl. 1 pa-(a-)i-G-(u-)en, ti-wa-u-en 
pa-a-u-en 
2 ti-wa-at-te-en 
3 pa-a-ir u-e-ir 
Imper. 2 pa-a 
3 t-id-du, t-wa-du 
pl. 2 pa-it-ten ti-wa-at-te-en 
3 pa-a-an-du ti-wa-an-du 
Verbal Noun pa-a-u-ar ti-wa-wa-ar 
Infin. Gi-wa-u-(wa-)an-zi 
Part. pa-a-an-za 


that the sign e sometimes has the value ya and that the stem of our verb 
is dissyllabic or else that in the combination 7-ya the first sign is merely a 
reinforcement of the consonantal element of ya. The latter conclusion 
is certainly the easier, and it harmonizes with the clearly demonstrable 
use of u-wa and t-wa in the value of wa. 

Another important conclusion suggested by Table 3 is that ya may be 
employed in the value ye. For there is no other way to give a single 
phonetic interpretation to the orthographies found for the second and 
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third sing. pres., the third pl. pres., and the third sing. pret. Even if 
we assume the value ya for the sign e, it would still be impossible to 


TABLE 2 


pai- 
Pres. 1 paimi 
2 paisi 
3 paizi 
pl. 1 paiweni 
2 paiteni 
3 panzi 
Pret. 1 paun 
2 
3 pait 
pl. 1 paiwen, pawen 
2 
3 pair 
Imper. 2 pa 
3 
pl. 2 paiten 
3 pantu 
Verbal Noun  pawar 
Infin. 
Part. panz 


TABLE 3 


Pres. 1 i-ya-(am-)mi 
2 i-ya-Si, i-e-Si 


3 i-ya-(az-)zi, i-ya-iz-zi, 


i-e-(iz-)zi, i-iz-zi 

pl. 1 i-ya-u-e-ni 

2 i-ya-at-te-ni 

3 i-ya-an-zi, i-en-zi 

Pret. 1 i-ya-nu-un, i-ya-u-un 

2 i-ya-at 

3 i-ya-at, i-e-it 
pl. 1 i-ya-u-e-en 

3 i-e-ir 


wanun 
wet 
wet 
wawen 
waten 
wer 


wetu 
waten 
wantu 
wawar 
wawanzi 


yami 
yesi 
yezi 


yaweni 

yateni 

yenzi 

yanun, yawun 
yat 

yet 

yawen 

yer 
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explain either 1-ya-iz-zi or 1-iz-zi as a way of writing [ijatsi].> Similarly 
the variant writings of the third sing. of tiya- ‘approach’: t-i-e-iz-z1, 
ti-1-e-21, wi-1-12-21, ti-iz-2t, ti-ya-tz-21, ti-ya-az-zi,”* all stand for [tijetsi]. 
Again ta-a-i-e-i2-zi, ta-a-i-iz-2i, da-a-i-tz-z1, ta-a-i-ya-21, and da-(a-)i-ya- 
(az-)zi (from taya- ‘steal’, see Gétze, I.c.) point to [tajetsi]. The only 
part of the evidence that makes any serious difficulty consists of forms 
like 1-ya-az-21, 1-ya-an-z1, 1-ya-at, ti-ya-az-21, da-i-ya-az-zi, where we must 
read the vowel e not only into the sign ya but also into the signs az, an, 
and ait. Apparently the habit of writing these signs after the sign a, 
which is graphically present in the sign ya 247 , whatever its pronuncia- 
tion, functioned even here where it falsified the phonetic record. 

Gétze seems to have reached the conclusion that ya has the value [je] 
in these combinations. At any rate, he writes tarkummiyezzi in Hatt. 
2. 31, whereas the tablet (KUB 2. 5. 2. 21) has tar-kum-mi-ya-iz-zi, and 
on page 54 of the same work he cites as “yet a form transcribed (46) 
as §1-ya-tl. 

I have discussed the use of ya in the value [je] at this time because it 
suggests the possibility of interpreting wa in the value [we]. This, I 
think, is the explanation of the occasional first pl. ending wa-ni, which 
is recorded several times from pai- ‘go’, as well as from other verbs.?” 

The alternative, of course, is to assume IH -yon(z) as an ablaut form 
of -yen(z); but if this were the case we should expect to find second pl. 
-tan(7) for -ten(z) and first pl. -man(2) for -men(2) as frequently as -wan(7). 
The endings -tanz, -tan, and mani do occur;?* but so much less frequently 
that it is safer to consider the orthographies -ta-ni, -ta-an, etc. mere 
extensions of a practice which originated in the writing of -wa-ni for 
-U-e-Ni. 

This use of the sign wa in the value [we] is not common, but there is 
a clear case in the great Hattudilis text at 1. 63,29 where KUB 1. 1. 4. 63 
reads par-na-wa-is-ki-it and KUB 1. 8. 4. 40 reads par-na-u-18-ki-[it]. 

I have no hesitation in interpreting pa-a-i-u-wa-ni (Table 1) as 
paiwent and u-wa-az-zi (Table 1) as wezi. It is not impossible that we 


*5 | suggest that this verb be indentified with Gk. tu, of course without the 
reduplication, The nil grade **ja may be found in the first sing. pret., but else- 
where I should assume **7é-. Cf. Marstrander, Caractére Indo-européen de la 
langue Hittite 120, 125. 

26 Cf. Gétze, Madd. 96; Delaporte, Eléments de la Grammaire Hittite 59 §208. 

27 See especially KUB 15. 32. 1. 50 ff., where we have in the space of three lines 
hu-u-tt-ti-ya-an-ni-e8-ki-u-wa-ni, tal-li-e8-ki-u-wa-ni, mu-ki-i3-ga-u-e-ni, and 
pé-e8-ga-u-e-ni, all belonging to the iterative-durative conjugation. 

*8 See Hrozny, SH 172; Gétze, Madd. 56. 

29 See Gétze, Hatt. 2. 32. 
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should also interpret %-wa-si as west, u-wa-at-te-en as weten; but until un- 
equivocal spellings are found it is safer to regard these forms as showing 
a spread of the o-grade of the stem vowel. 

I have adopted (Lana. 6. 221) the identification of we-, wa- with Gk. 
é8nv, Skt. agdm, which Meillet*® tentatively suggested. The above 
discussion makes perfectly clear that the Hitt. verb has gone over to 
the thematic conjugation. 

I agree with Friedrich in finding the prefix pe- in paizzi. The verb 
itself is none other than IE “*eitz ‘he goes’. IH **bhe-eimi, bhe-eisi, 
bhe-eitt contracted to **bhéimi, bhéisi, bhéiti, and I have shown (LANG. 
6. 31 ff.) that IH. & yielded Hitt. az. In the pl. IH. **bhe-cwenz should 
yield **bheiwent and Hitt. *peweni. Perhaps we should assume an 
analogical extension of the singular stem into the plural, but it is possible 
that the prefix was **bhé, the ablaut form seen in Gk. ¢7 ‘as’. 

Gétze, Madd. 59,, derives panzi ‘they go’ from *payanzi, and there 
is no doubt that y was regularly lost between like vowels. Probably, 
however, the loss occurred in Pre-Hittite; *pe-yenzi became *penzi 
before the analogical spread of the thematic third pl. -ontt >-anzi to all 
verbs. This is easier than to suppose a change of *peyanzi to *payanzt 
by analogy with paizzi, etc. ‘The same explanation holds for the impera- 
tive pantu. The participle panza [pants] is also an analogical modifi- 
cation of *penz from Pre-Hitt. *pe-yenz. 

The imperative *paz would lose the final member of the diphthong 
before a word beginning with a, and no doubt the resulting pa crowded 
out the anteconsonantal *paz for the reason that imperatives in az were 
characteristic of the hi-conjugation. In the first sing. pret. [H **péim 
would yield Hitt. *pain; the ending -un originated in the u-stems and 
spread to all verbs, as I hope to show elsewhere. The third pl. pret. 
pair I would ascribe to analogical creation: wet : wer = pait : pair. 
Analogy must also be responsible for the first pl. pret. pawen and the 
verbal noun pawar, although it is not clear why the third pl. and the 
participle should have affected precisely these forms. 


*%° Memoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 23. 258. 
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[Of existing qui-clauses' the more nearly original are the Substantive 
Indefinite Hypothetical and the Substantive Indefinite Real. From 
these developed the Adjective Indefinite Clauses, Designative and Epi- 
thetic; the Definite Clauses, Substantive and Adjective; and the Inde- 
pendent qui-clause. The two kinds of Substantive Indefinite Clauses 
were developed from corresponding asyndetic clauses in which qui (quis) 
was without subordinating function. The Asyndetic Indefinite Clauses 
were formed from nominal sentences containing the indefinite pronoun.) 


Concerning the genesis of the Latin qui-clauses, it can hardly be said 
that any explanation has as yet been proposed which meets with general 
acceptance. Of contributions to the discussion, that of Kroll? is prob- 
ably the most important. The present state of the investigation is 
fairly well indicated in Hofmann’s treatment of the clauses.* Very 
little detailed criticism of the work of others will be attempted in this 
paper, but two remarks of a general character are here presented. (1) 
Here as elsewhere in attempting to explain the genesis of subordinate 
clauses, scholars have often been misled by a mechanical theory of 
‘parataxis’ which leads them to treat two independent sentences as 
things having a permanent existence and being capable of fusing together 
somewhat as two pieces of metal may fuse together. (2) Too little 
effort has been made to note the essential characteristics of the qu7- 
clause as a word group and to determine the functions in the sentence 
which because of these characteristics the quz-clause may have and which 
it actually does have. 

Of the two pronominal stems quo- and qui-, it is the latter which ap- 
pears for the most part in the forms of both the interrogative and the 


1 The scope of this paper is arbitrarily restricted to the discussion of clauses 
introduced by the definitely recognized case forms of the pronoun; but the main 
points of the argument are applicable to the clauses introduced by the ad- 
verbial forms. 

2 ‘Der lateinische Relativsatz’, Glotta 3. 1-18. 

* Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik’ 708 ff. This work will hereafter be 
referred to as Hofmann. 

14 
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indefinite pronouns; but quo- also appears not only as adjective but also 
as pronoun. For the relative the forms are most commonly of course 
from the stem quo-; but the stem qgui- is quite common in early Latin 
and in the dialects in the ‘generalizing’ clause and occurs also in clauses 
not generalizing.* Evidently a specialization, incomplete to be sure, 
has here taken place. The variation in the stems used offers no difficul- 
ties in deriving the relative pronoun either from the indefinite or the 
interrogative or from both. Moreover, in investigating the genesis of 
the qui-clause we may proceed as if the stems quo- and qui- were one 
and the same thing. 

In the qui-clauses as we find them, gui is, of course, subordinating, 
that is, the pronoun itself marks its clause as one forming an element in 
the sentence asa whole. An explanation of the genesis of the qu7-clause, 
therefore, must show how an independent sentence came to be used as 
an element in another sentence and how the pronoun acquired subor- 
dinating function. But existing qui-clauses are of several types, and 
the first step in seeking an explanation should be the selection from the 
existing types of those which seem to be most nearly original, that is, 
those which, on the one hand, can be put first in an evolutionary series 
including all existing types and which, on the other hand, can most 
easily be connected with an independent sentence and in which qui 
can most easily be connected with a non-subordinating pronoun. This 
necessitates a classification of gui-clauses; and the bases of this classifica- 
tion should be derived from the essential characteristics of the clause. 
Now the qui-clause, with the exception to be noted presently, is, in 
respect to content, a predicating word-group expressing a quality.’ It is, 
therefore, a noun.® Quz-clauses should be classified as nouns are classi- 
fied. And this means a two-fold classification; for nouns should be 
classified (1) on the basis of function, and (2) on the basis of content, 
that is, of the kind of quality expressed or the kind of designation made. 

(1) The qui-clause by itself is used to designate an object. Trin. 
321: qui ipsus sibi satis placet nec probus est nec frugi bonae. Bacch. 
992: verum qui satis videat satis grandes sunt. Trin. 351: quod habes 


‘See Hofmann 706; Briunlich, The Indicative Indirect Question in Latin 
191 ff.; Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 143. 

5’ The quality is necessarily a participial quality, but that fact makes no differ- 
ence in the classification. 

*The term ‘noun’ is here used in a sense which includes substantive and 
adjective. 
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ne habeas et illuc quod non habes habeas.” Such clauses as these are sub- 
stantives; they are not modifiers of nouns or pronouns. There is no 
antecedent expressed or implied; the pronoun is in no proper sense a 
relative,® though it is subordinating. That the clause is an element 
in the sentence as a whole is indicated by the pronoun. Similar sub- 
stantive clauses are common in English.’ Who steals my purse steals 
trash. After what seemed an endless time the police appeared. Who was 
the thane lives yet. 

(2) The qui-clause in conjunction with a noun or pronoun ante- 
cedent is used to designate an object. Trin. 320: zs probust quem 
paenitet quam probus sit et frugi bonae. Pers. 41: tu aquam a pumice 
nunc postulas qui tpsus sitiat. Phor. 947: argentum quod habes con- 
donamus te. Such clauses are adjectival; they are used to modify 
nouns or pronouns. But the designation is not made by the noun or 
pronoun alone; the clause is a part of the designation. Because of their 
function, such clauses should be called designative adjective clauses. 
Noun adjectives most commonly have the same function. The pronoun 
qui is here both subordinating and relative; being a true relative it 
is anaphoric. 

(3) The subordinate quz-clause is used to ascribe a participial quality 
to an object already individually designated. Most. 194: stulta’s plane 
quae illum tibi aeternum putes fore amicum et benevolentem. Rud. 994: 
ego qui sum piscator scio. Such a clause stands in the same relation to 
its antecedent as does an epithetic noun substantive or noun adjective 
to an individualizing noun or pronoun. It may therefore be called an 
epithetic clause. Since the epithetic clause does not and can not make 
or assist in making a designation, it can find a place in a sentence only 
in case the participial quality expressed has some (adverbial) relation 
to the predication. This relation is most commonly causal or adversa- 
tive. In this respect the epithetic clause is like the epithetic adjective 
when that is used neither independently nor virtually as a part of a 
proper noun. 


7 Collections of examples of qui-clauses may be found in the following works: 
Hale, The Cum-constructions; Dittmar, Studien zur Lateinischen Moduslehre; 
Gaffiot, Le Subjonctif de Subordination en Latin; Gaffiot, Pour le Vrai Latin; 
Methner, Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjunktivs. 

8 The pronoun here is not anaphoric. On the distinction between anaphoric 
and deictic pronouns see Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax? 84 ff. 

® Compare Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English 417 ff., 985 ff.; Jespersen, 
Philosophy of Grammar 103 ff. 
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(4) The qui-clause is used as an independent sentence.!° Cic., Pomp. 
9. 23: erat alia vehemens opinio, quae animos... pervaserat. Such 
clauses do not express a participial quality; they state a fact indepen- 
dently about an object designated in the sentence in which they are 
inserted or to which they are added. The pronoun qui is relative or 
anaphoric but not subordinating. So thoroughly does the pronoun lose 
its subordinating function that it may be used as a personal pronoun 
in a clause otherwise subordinate. Rud. 434: at ego basilicus sum; 
quem nisi oras guttam non feres. The independent guz sentence is in 
function like the noun or adjective independently used. 

It is important that the substantive clause should be clearly recognized 
as a distinct type. The type is common and persistent.” As is 
indicated by the examples given the distinction between substantive 
and adjective clause is one applicable to each of the classes of clauses 
made on a different basis and to be mentioned presently. The sub- 
stantival clause occurs in types of sentences other than that (the video 
qui type) illustrated by the examples given. It occurs in sentences of 
the Gaius est (is) qui type. Capt. 568: tu enim repertu’s Philocratem 
qui superes veriverbio. Cic., Fin. 1. 14. 47: temperantia est enim quae 
in rebus aut expetendis aut fugiendis ut rationem sequamur monet. Insen- 
tences of the est qui type the quz clause is substantive. Trin. 268: sunt 
tamen quos miseros maleque habeas. Cic., Tusc. 1. 9. 18: sunt enim qui 
discessum animi a corpore putant esse mortem. The recognition of the 
substantive qui-clause makes easy the explanation of some peculiar 
constructions. The pronoun may be used adjectivally with a noun in 
the substantive clause and the pronoun repeated as an appositive in 
the main clause. Proper. 2. 1. 63: quo cuspide vulnus senserat, hoc ipso 
cuspide sensit opem. The substantive clause may stand in a case 


10 See Hale and Buck, Latin Grammar 300-2. 

11 In general the substantive is to be recognized through the absence of an 
‘antecedent’ expressed or understood. If the qui-clause precedes the main clause, 
there can be no antecedent; in other cases if no antecedent is expressed and if 
the antecedent in case it were expressed would be in an oblique case, no antecedent 
is understood. For qui-clauses without an antecedent, see Hofmann 707. Kroll 
in his article, Glotta 3. 1-18, recognizes as old that type of sentence in which the 
qui-clause precedes; but the position of the clause is an incidental matter. Nei- 
ther Hofmann nor Kroll seems to recognize the existence of a substantive 
qui-clause. 

12 The substantive clause occurs in the Italic dialects; as a ‘generalizing’ clause 
it is common in the Oscan and Umbrian legalistic inscriptions. 
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relation other than the nominative. Curc. 581: ego illam reddidi qui 
argentum a te attulit. Cases of ‘inverse attraction’ should be regarded 
as the result of a confusion of the substantive and the adjective clause 
(qui patronus...and patronum qui...). Asin. 621: patronus qui 
vobis fuit futurus perdidisti. Not essentially different are those sen- 
tences in which the noun or another noun designating the same object 
is added in the main clause and with the proper case form. Asin. 237: 
domi servi qui sunt castrabo viros.'4 

The substantive qui-clause should be recognized as the earliest of 
existing types. It is an easy matter to explain the development of the 
other types from the substantive. 

From the substantive clauses developed the designative adjective 
clauses and in two ways. (1) In sentences with a substantive clause, 
an anaphoric pronoun (7s) was often used as a pronominal appositive 
in the main clause. Trin. 322: qui ipsus se contemnit, in eost indoles 
industriae. Capt. 271: proximum quod sit bono quodque a malo longis- 
sume, id volo. Bacch. 991: quod tubeo, id facias. But in these sub- 
stantives as in all substantives there was present a connotative as well 
as a denotative aspect; and a speaker might wish to emphasize the con- 
notative aspect. To do this it was necessary to analyze the designation, 
that is to make the 7s an antecedent and the clause designative adjec- 
tival; and to do this it was only necessary that in thought and expression 
the pronoun should be placed before the clause. Mil. 687: verum egone 
eam ducam domum quae mihi numquam hoc dicat .. .? Amph. 566: tune 
id dicere audes quod nemo umquam homo antehac vidit .. .? Inthe case of 
the Gaius est (is) qui sentences, two suppositions are possible. It may 
be that in the original type of these sentences the quz-clause preceded 
and that a shift in the order of clauses accompanied the shift in the posi- 
tion and in the function of 7s. It seems more probable, however, that 
in these sentences from the beginning the predicate substantive clause 
followed the main clause and that 7s was introduced as an antecedent 
and qui made relative after the analogy of the video qui sentences. Rud. 
1173: ego is sum qui te produxi pater. (2) In the substantive clause qui 
was often used adjectivally agreeing with a noun.™ Aul. 790: qui homo 


13 We even have some examples of the substantive clause depending on a prepo- 
sition. Cic, Att. 5. 11. 6: nunc redeo ad quae mihi mandas. The construction is 
common enough in English. 

14 For an example in Oscan, see Conway, The Italic Dialects, No. 42; Buck, A 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 240. 

16 For examples see Deecke, De Usu Pronominis Relativi apud Poetas Veteres 
Latinos Quaestiones Syntacticae 53 ff. 
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culpam admisit in se nullust tam parvi preti... Capt. 179: nisi qui 
meliorem adferet quae mi atque amicis placeat condicio magis . . . meis 
me addicam legibus. Haut. 654: quam Bacchis secum adduxit adulescen- 
tulam, ea lavatum dum it, servandum mihi dedit. In such cases, while 
the clause was strictly substantive, an analysis was suggested; for the 
quality expressed was in fact a quality of the object designated by the 
noun. In order to express formally a designation consisting of noun 
and adjectival clause, it was only necessary to make the noun an ante- 
cedent by placing it before the clause and to bring it into proper case 
relation with the main clause by giving it the proper case form." 

When the qui-clause was once established as an adjectival clause, 
extensions in the use of the clause became possible. The use of the 
clause to make a designation in connection with an antecedent 7s was 
extended to use with the same purpose in connection with other pro- 
nouns, as guis, quisquam, nemo, multi, omnes, duo, hic, lle. Merc. 520: 
de lanificio neminem metuo una aetate quae sit. The use of pronominal 
antecedents was introduced into the est qui sentences. Trin. 543: 
nemo exstat qui ibi sex mensis vixerit. A combination of noun and an 
adjectivally used pronoun came to be used as antecedent. An extension 
in a different direction is to be seen in the case of the adjectival clause 
used to modify an individual designation as antecedent—the epithetic 
or non-designative or non-restrictive use of the clause in sentences of 
the Gaius qui type. The independent qui-clause arose from the adjec- 
tival clauses, designative adjective and epithetic, through a misappre- 
hension of the function of the clause. In the case of the designative 
adjective and more often in the case of the epithetic clause, the fact of 
subordination and therefore the adjectival character of the clause was 
not clearly manifest, and the clause seemed to be used as an independent 
statement. It, therefore, came to be so used. 

A development in the opposite direction from that here sketched seems 
impossible. One can not explain a supposed development of substantive 
clause from adjective by saying that the antecedent was omitted. The 
what-clause of English is of interest in this connection; for while the 
substantive what-clause is common, the adjective clause at all periods 


16 Since it was the stem quo- which was regular in the adjectival use of the 
indefinite and interrogative pronoun, it was natural that this stem should appear 
in the qui homo type of substantive clause and so as a relative with a noun ante- 
cedent. We may conjecture that it displaced the stem qui- as a relative with is 
as antecedent and that then it displaced the same stem used pronominally in the 
substantive clause. 
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has been rare and at the present time is non-existent except colloquially. 
The substantival what-clause was not developed from an adjectival 
clause. 

Latin qui-clauses truly subordinate may be classified on the basis 
of the kind of participial quality expressed. (1) The participial quality 
is a class quality, the clause is classifying and the designation made is a 
class designation. Of the classifying clauses there are two varieties. 
(a) The clause designates or describes a hypothetical object, that is, 
one the existence of which is hypothetically assumed.!” Trin. 321: 
qui ipsus sibt satis placet nec probus est nec frugi bonae. (b) The clause 
designates or describes a real object. Bacch. 992: verum qui satis 
videat satis grandes sunt. Trin. 268: sunt tamen quos miseros maleque 
habeas. (2) The participial quality expressed is an individual quality, 
the clause is individualizing and the designation made is an individual 
designation. Amph. 452: nonne erae meae nuntiare quod erus meus 
tussit licet? The distinction here made between classifying and indi- 
vidualizing quality and designation is, of course, applicable to nouns 
substantive and nouns adjective. It is applicable also to pronouns. 
Pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and articles indicate or refer to an 
object either (1) as a member of a class, hypothetical or real (one, any 
man, some man, a man) or (2) as an individual (J, that book, the man). 
The terms commonly used in the classification of pronouns on this basis 
are ‘indefinite’ and ‘definite’. These same terms may well be applied 
to clauses, ‘indefinite’ as a synonym of ‘classifying’ and ‘definite’ as a 
synonym of ‘individualizing’. Subordinate quz-clauses are then either 
(1.a) Indefinite Hypothetical or (1.b) Indefinite Real or (2) Definite. 

This classification of quz-clauses is based on the essential character 
of such clauses. The clauses are noun clauses; and just as every sub- 
stantive noun or adjective noun or combination of the two must, when 
used in a sentence, be indefinite hypothetical or indefinite real or definite, 
so must every subordinate qui-clause belong to one or another of the 
three classes indicated. The application of this principle of classifica- 
tion to qui-clauses appearing under certain specific conditions should 
be noticed. Qui-clauses with individualized antecedents are either 
indefinite or definite. Examples of sentences (Gaius qui) with such 
clauses are given above.!® Such clauses are appositional in character. 
But other appositional expressions really forming a part of the sentence 


17Qn the nature of hypothesis in general one may compare Vaihinger, The 
Philosophy of ‘As If’ (English translation by Ogden), Chapter xxi. 
18 For examples see Methner, Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjunktivs 61-77. 
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are either indefinite or definite. In English commonly the appositional 
noun is marked as one or the other by the article used. In the case of 
the appositional adjective or participle, an expression equivalent in 
effect may be used with an indefinite noun (a man) or a definite one (the 
man). In the case of the quz-clause the difference between indefinite 
and definite may be marked in translation in the same way. In the 
first example given above, quae putes is equivalent to ‘a woman who 
thinks’, while in the second example, gui sum piscator is equivalent to 
‘the man who is a fisherman’. The so-called relative clauses of purpose 
are indefinite. The clause in sentences of the Gaius est is qui type is 
sometimes indefinite and sometimes definite, ‘Gaius is one who’ or ‘Gaius 
is the one who’. So too in the est qui sentences, the clause is in effect 
sometimes equivalent to ‘one who’ and sometimes to ‘the one who’.!® 
In the variant type, multi, pauci, duo sunt qui, the clause may classify 
or it may individualize. Pseud. 390: pauci ex multis sunt amici homini 
quit certi sient. Cic., Tusc. 1. 49. 116: cta sunt multi quibus videmus 
optabiles mortes fuisse cum gloria. But the clause in sentences of the 
nemo est qui type is always indefinite. It is illogical to deny the exist- 
ence of an object individually named; it is illogical to say, ‘John Smith 
does not exist’. The omnes qui sentences are variants of the video qui 
type expressing universal propositions; omnes qui may mean ‘all who’ 
or ‘all those who’. Cic., Verr. 2. 34. 83: omnia domo eius abstulit quae 
paulo magis animum cuiuspiam aut oculos possent commovere. Cas. 174: 
ita solent omnes quae sunt male nuptae. In sentences of the Gaius prae- 
stantissimus omnium quos type, omnium (or eorum) is used not distribu- 
tively but collectively, and the group indicated is in some cases thought 
of as composed of objects indefinitely designated and in other cases of 
objects definitely designated. Cic., Tusc. 5. 19. 55: at Cinna... prae- 
cidi caput iussit...M. Antonii, omnium eloquentissimi quos ego audi- 
verim. Liv. 38. 17. 2: non me praeterit, milites, omnium quae Asiam 
colunt gentium Gallos fama belli praestare. In sentences of the nemo qui 
type expressing universal negative propositions the clause is always 
indefinite, sometimes indefinite hypothetical and sometimes indefinite 
real, Cic., Sen. 19. 69: sed mihi ne diuturnum quidem quicquam videtur 
in quo est aliquid extremum. Cic., Orat. 61. 208: nemo qui aliquo esset 
im numero scripsit orationem generis eius.... The qui or quicumque 
clause of ‘repeated action’ appearing in sentences expressing a universal 
affirmative proposition is an indefinite real clause. Liv. 3. 11. 2: 

19 The theory that the use of the modes in qui-clauses in early Latin differed 


from that in later Latin is to a large extent the result of the failure to distinguish 
the definite from the indefinite in sentences of the est qui type. 
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quemcumque lictor iussu consulis prendisset tribunus mitti tubebat.2° In 
the case of some qui clauses there is an implication of opportunity or 
ability and in others an implication of obligation; but the clauses as 
clauses are indefinite real. Poen. 537: est domi quod edimus. Trin. 
310: si animum vicisti .. . est quod gaudeas. 

For the present investigation the significance of the fact that all qui- 
clauses belong to one or another of the three classes named is simply 
this. Given the three classes, it is a priori probable that all we have 
to do is to explain the origin of each one of the three classes. For 
example, it is not probable that the explanation of the origin of the 
indefinite clause in the est qui type of sentence is essentially different 
from that of the same clause in the video qui type. When we recognize 
the fact that the ‘relative clause of purpose’ is an indefinite real clause, 
all need for an explanation of origin from some special case of ‘parataxis’ 
ceases to exist. In the case of the clause in the est domi quod edim type 
of sentence, whatever may be said concerning the use of the subjunctive, 
no special explanation of the origin of the clause as a clause is needed. 
Particularly in regard to the indefinite hypothetical clause, it is necessary 
to recognize the essential character of the clause. To be sure the clause 
is in effect quite nearly equivalent to a si-clause, most nearly to a clause 
of the sz quisquam est qui type. But only in effect; the clause is not a 
conditional clause, that is, a kind of adverbial clause.”4 It is a noun 
clause, and in seeking to determine its origin it must be treated as a 
noun clause. The clause is indefinite, and, therefore, we should expect 
to find that the history of its origin is closely parallel to the history of 
the origin of the indefinite real clause. 

In the definite qui-clause we have a pronoun which is subordinating 
and definite. In order to explain this qui and its clause we have to ex- 
plain not only the acquisition of the subordinating function but also 
the acquisition of a meaning not expressed by the independent quz (quis). 
The shift of meaning, therefore took place after the formation of the 
qui-clause ; the definite clause was of secondary origin. In the indefinite 
clauses we have a pronoun which is subordinating and in meaning indefi- 
nite or classifying. In order to explain the origin of these clauses we 
have only to explain how qui acquired subordinating function. The 


20 For other examples see Gaffiot, Pour le Vrai Latin 117-32. Such clauses are 
to be sharply distinguished from the indefinite hypothetical clauses. 

*1 The true character of the indefinite hypothetical clause becomes clearer if 
one compares such sentences as the following. Trin. 363: nam sapiens quidem pol 
ipsus fingit fortunam sibi. Here sapiens is an indefinite hypothetical designation. 
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fundamental problem of the origin of qui-clauses is, therefore, the prob- 
lem of the origin of two types of clauses, the Substantive Indefinite 
Hypothetical and the Substantive Indefinite Real. 

It may be stated as a law without exception that all words with sub- 
ordinating function in Latin or elsewhere have acquired that function 
through use in subordinate clauses in which the fact of subordination 
was expressed not by some word but by other means, that is, in asyndetic 
clauses. Now it is theoretically possible that qui in the clauses under 
consideration acquired its subordinating function in some other type of 
clause, the indirect question for example, and that it was then transferred 
to these clauses. Sound method, however, suggests investigation of the 
possibility of a more direct explanation of origin. This means the 
assumption as a preceding stage for each of the two indefinite clauses a 
corresponding asyndetic clause.” Such an assumption presents no 
difficulties. 

The existing substantival hypothetical clause developed from an 
asyndetic clause. Such an asyndetic clause would be seen in gui sibi 
satis placet non probus est if to qui were assigned the deictic indefinite 
meaning actually belonging to quis, that is, if guz were simply deprived 
of its subordinating function. In the same way in the English What 
can’t be cured must be endured an asyndetic clause appears if we assign 
to what the meaning ‘anything’. On the other hand an asyndetic clause 


with any does actually occur in colloquial English. Awzy man can’t fight 
for his friends (had) better be dead.“ As for the way in which the fact 


#2 Concerning asyndetic clauses existing in Latin, see Juret, Systéme de la 
Syntaxe Latine 304 ff. Concerning the part played by asyndesis in the history 
of English relative clauses, see Curme, Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
11. 10 ff., 180 ff., 355 ff. 

23 Tt may be that a number of clauses in Latin are to be interpreted as asyndetic 
substantive indefinite hypothetical clauses. Juret (Systéme de la Syntaxe Latine 
308) interprets as an asyndetic conditional clause Cic., Parad. 6. 44: filiam quis 
habet, pecunia opus est. But the sentence is probably equivalent to qui filiam 
habet ei pecunia opus est. Probably we should think of quivis and quilibet as 
stereotyped asyndetic clauses. This raises the question whether the clause in 
the following example is not asyndetic. Amph 396: quid tibi lubet fac. Compare 
Merc. 991, Bacch. 866, Pers. 398, Trin. 570. One may even go so far as to suggest 
as a possibility that forms of the stem qui- were never subordinating in Latin or 
the dialects. For Latin examples see Braiinlich The Indicative Indirect Question 
in Latin, 193ff. But the clause in sentences of the non (nihil) habeo quid scribam 
type whether asyndetic or not are indefinite real. For Ciceronian examples see 
Gaffiot, Pour le Vrai Latin 73ff. 

24 Quoted by Curme, Lanavace 4. 146, from Lucy Furnam. 
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of subordination was expressed in the asyndetic hypothetical clause, 
that is to be said which is to be said for asyndetic clauses in general. 
The fact of subordination is expressed in such clauses by proper stress, 
intonation, and pause, and by ‘incompleteness’ in one or the other of 
the two clauses involved.» In our assumed example, it would be ex- 
pressed by the incompleteness of non probus est. 

The existing indefinite real clause developed from a corresponding 
asyndetic clause. An illustration of the asyndetic clause would be 
seen in proximum quod sit bono id volo, if we should take quod as a deictic 
indefinite pronoun with the meaning ‘something’ in place of ‘what’. 
The occurrence of asyndetic clauses of this sort in English is sufficient 
to show that the asyndetic clause here assumed for Latin would be 
perfectly intelligible. In standard English we have such clauses as 
that seen in the following example. J have discovered something concerns 
you nearly.*® ‘To illustrate the asyndetic clause in the est qui type of 
sentence we may suppose that at one time in such a sentence as sunt 
quos miseros habeas the pronoun was without subordinating function 
and that so the sentence was like a possible English There are some you 
make wretched. 

What has been said up to this point serves to simplify the problem 
of the origin of qui-clauses. The important question which we have to 
answer is this: In what way did the two asyndetic substantive indefi- 
nite qui-clauses arise? What we should look for in attempting to answer 
this question is indicated by the fact to be stated concerning the origin 
of substantive clauses in general: In Latin and elsewhere in the case 
of any substantive clause of primary origin, that is, of one which did 
not arise through the substantivization of an adverbial clause, it was 
necessary as a condition precedent to the development of the clause 
that a type of sentence should exist which was felt as the designation 
of a thing or person. For example, in order that ne eat should become 
a substantive clause in such a sentence as volo ne eat, it was necessary 
that the independent sentence should be apprehended as expressing the 
existence of a desire designated as ne eat.2”, When a speaker had in mind 


2 Concerning ‘incompleteness’ see Mendell, Latin Sentence Connection, 
Chapters iv and v. 

26 For this and other examples, see Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern 
English 1002. 

27 Compare Sturtevant, Linguistic Change 133ff.—See also Leumann, ‘Zum 
Mechanismus des Bedeutungswandels’, IF 45. 105-18. While this article deals 
with changes in the meaning of words, the principles set forth are applicable to the 
mechanism of the formation and development of subordinate clauses. 
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‘There is a desire “‘ne eat’’’, then and then only could he say 7d volo 
and refer by means of zd to the desire named. Then it became possible 
to make a complex sentence using the designation ne eat itself as the 
object of volo and either omitting id or keeping it as an appositive. So 
in the case of the asyndetic qui-clauses we should seek to determine 
whether there existed in the language sentences which could be appre- 
hended as indefinite designations and which could, therefore, serve as 
material for the formation of the asyndetic clause. 

Here may be interjected very briefly the argument against theories 
of the interrogative origin of qui-clauses. An interrogative sentence 
cannot be apprehended as the name of a person; it can be apprehended 
as the name of only one thing and that is a question. One may say, 
Who did this? I ask it. In this case zt refers to the question ‘Who 
did this?’ The possible development indicated by this illustration is 
the only one possible for an interrogative sentence. When Hofmann 
(706) gives pecuniam quis nancitor, habeto as an example of a clause 
developed from a paratactic interrogative sentence and adds ‘urspr. 
“erlangt jemand Geld? dann solleres haben”’, he is, in the first place, 
operating with an improbable start-form. More important is the fact 
that in order to make possible the development of a subordinate clause 
from such a combination of sentences as that illustrated by the German, 
either dann or er must refer to the interrogative erlangt jemand Geld?, 
and this is impossible for both cases. No condition or situation can be 
named by an interrogative sentence, and no person can be so named. 

In recorded Latin the form of expression used to express as a reality 
the existence of an object indefinitely designated is the est qui type of 
sentence. Probably no example can be cited of the simple sentence used 
for that purpose. It is also probable that no example can be cited of 
any sort of independent expression of existence as a hypothesis. With 
the indefinite hypothetical guz-clause and the conditional clause of the 
Si quisquam est qui type in use, there was little or no occasion to use 
such an independent expression. But that simple sentences with an 
indefinite pronoun were capable of expressing the existence, real or 
hypothetical, of an object may be shown from English. In English the 
normal modes of expression are virtually the same as in Latin. But 
the simple sentence, Someone is tali:ing, while it may be an assertion 
of the existence of the act of talking, may also be an assertion of the 
existence of a talking person, a person who is talking. In the latter case 
the simple sentence is nominal or more particularly substantival, for a 
quality is expressed and the sentence as a whole is the indefinite designa- 
tion of a person. If a speaker says Someone is talking. I see him, a 
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hearer understands that him refers to the person designated by someone 
is talking. Again, the simple sentence Someone sins, with a generalizing 
predicate, may be used to express as a hypothesis the existence of a 
sinning person. With this sentence in mind a speaker may utter a 
statement of a general truth as He is (always) punished, referring by he 
to the person designated by someone sins. 

We are justified in assuming that in Latin there existed sentences of 
the type qui (quis) sibi satis placet expressing as a hypothesis the exist- 
ence of an object.28 Such hypothetical expressions would ordinarily be 
uttered for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the hearer 
the hypothetical existence of an object about which the speaker 
wished to make a general statement. Collocations, therefore, of the 
type Qui sibi satis placet. Is non probus est would frequently occur. 
The asyndetic substantive clause arose when for 7s was substituted the 
designation quiz sibi satis placet. 

We are justified in assuming that at a time when quis and qui were in 
unrestricted use as indefinites, sentences of the type quis id dicit or 
quis id dicat existed and asserted the existence as a reality of an object 
indefinitely designated, that is, that quis (quz) id dicit (dicat) could mean 
‘There is one who says this’, and quz homo id dicit (dicat) could mean 
‘There is a man who says this’. In sentences of this type the sentence 
as a whole would be understood as the designation of an object. With 
indefinite designations of the type quis zd dicit (dicat) existing in the 
language, linguistic material was at hand for the formation of the 
asyndetic substantival indefinite real clause. 

There are three main types of sentences with substantive indefinite 
real clauses: the est quiz, the Gaius est qui and the video qui types. While 
the clauses in these sentence types are of the same character, formed 
from the same material and by the same mechanism, yet we shall not 
be far wrong in regarding the sentence types themselves as having origi- 
nated independently of each other.?® For each type there existed a 


28 As a probable example of a sentence of this type but used to express as a 
hypothesis the existence of an action, may be cited Eun. 252: negat quis; nego. In 
the example from Cic., Parad. 6. 44, cited in note 23, if quis is not subordinating, it 
is not impossible to take filiam quis habet as an independent sentence expressing 
the hypothetical existence of a person. 

2° Of course, when the clause was once established in one type of sentence, then 
the clause itself became linguistic material for use in other types. It is possible, 
for example, that the clause originated in the est qui sentences and that it was 
thence taken into the other types. We should, however, do well to think of the 
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distinct simple sentence pattern. The est qui sentence asserts the 
existence of an object or objects designated by the clause; the qui-clause 
is subject of a verb of existence. The est qui sentence, therefore, is a 
more explicit mode of expression of that which, as we have claimed, was 
once expressed by the simple sentence. As volo in the sentence volo ne 
eat expressed explicitly what was implicit in ne eat, so sunt in sunt quos 
miseros habeas expressed explicitly what was implicit in quos miseros 
habeas. Having in mind quos miseros habeas as a designation and 
following the sentence-pattern sunt boni viri, a speaker could use the 
designation as the subject of sunt, that is, as an asyndetic clause. Sen- 
tences of the Gazus est qui type assert that an object definitely or indi- 
vidually designated is an object of the sort indicated by the quz-clause; 
the gui clause is predicative. The corresponding simple sentence pat- 
tern is Gaius est (repertus est) vir malus (definite designation, copulative 
verb, indefinite designation). Following this pattern one might say 
tu es (repertus es) is, referring by 7s to a person designated by such an 
independent substantive sentence as Philocratem qui superet veriverbio. 
When the designation itself was substituted for 7s, the asyndetic sub- 
stantive clause came into being, tu repertus es Philocratem qui superet 
veriverbio. (Since the quality expressed by the qu7- in reality belonged to 
the object definitely designated, the person of the gui verb was shifted.) 

The video qui sentences are those in which the qu7-clause appears neither 
as the subject of a verb expressing existence nor as a predicative. The 
sentence patterns into which a designation of the sort with which we are 
dealing might be introduced were simply those in which occurred a 
common noun in any case relation, with the two exceptions seen in est vir 
bonus and Gaius est vir bonus. A speaker having in mind the designa- 
tion gui satis videat®® might say ez litterae satis grandes sunt, referring by 
means of the dative pronoun to the designation. The substitution of 
the designation as an asyndetic clause left the case relation unexpressed. 


existence of the clause in one type as an influence making easier the independent 
formation of the clause in the others. 

30 It is the belief of the present writer (1) that the indefinite real clause in Latin 
always has the subjunctive and (2) that the use of the subjunctive in this clause 
was original, that is, that the asyndetic substantive clause and the substantive 
sentence from which this was formed had the subjunctive. Other theories con- 
cerning the subjunctive in this clause are not a few. But theories concerning the 
mode have little or no bearing on the theory of origin advanced in this paper. 
That theory has to do with the process by which the qui subordinate clause was 
formed and by which gui acquired subordinating function; and that process was 
not conditioned by the mode used. 
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The case relation was directly shown when the pronoun was retained in 
apposition with the clause. Compare Capt. 271: proximum quod sit 
bono . . . id volo. 

The steps in the origin and development of the indefinite qu7-clauses 
were then as follows. Sentences containing the indefinite pronoun 
existed which virtually stated the existence of an indefinitely designated 
object, in some cases as a hypothesis, in other cases as a reality. Asyn- 
detic substantival indefinite real clauses arose when, after the patterns 
sunt virt bont, Gaius est vir bonus, and volo donum bonum, sentences 
were formed using the designation furnished by the substantival indefi- 
nite real sentence. Then the indefinite pronoun acquired subordinating 
function giving rise to the existing substantival indefinite real clauses. 
The pronoun became relative and the clause became adjectival. The 
history of the indefinite real clause thus far was paralleled by that of the 
indefinite hypothetical except that it was the hypothetical substantive 
sentence which furnished the designation used as the asyndetic clause. 
The adjectival indefinite real clause came to be used as an appositional 
epithet, the relative pronoun in this case having as an antecedent an 
individual designation. 

Of the definite clause, as of the indefinite clauses, the earliest type 
shown by the literature is the substantive clause.*! The genesis of this 
through an asyndetic clause from an independent sentence with an 
indefinite pronoun (or an interrogative) seems impossible. A sentence 
with such a pronoun could not be felt as the definite designation of an 
object. But after the indefinite gui-clauses were established, the devel- 
opment from them of a definite clause became possible. It was possible 
for a word group within a sentence, used to designate an object indefi- 
nitely, to be so shifted in meaning as to designate an object definitely. 
The mechanism involved in the shift is quite simple. In general it 
may be said that an indefinite designation may be uttered in such a 
context that it is readily (mis)understood as a definite designation. A 
hearer apprehending a qui-clause as a definite designation may then 
intentionally so use it. 

An indefinite hypothetical clause may be mistaken for a definite clause 
in those cases in which the general statement of the sentence has by 
implication a specific application to some particular individual. When 
in Curc. 530 the leno says ego argentum habeo. Quoii homini dei sunt 
propitit lucrum et profecto obiciunt, the statement made by obiciunt 


31 That the type was Italic is indicated by the Oscan example referred to 
in note 14. 
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might be taken as actual and not general and the clause understood as a 
definite designation of the speaker. A speaker or writer, when, for 
the purpose of his sentence, classification is felt to be of more importance 
than the identification of an individual, may choose to designate an 
object indefinitely though the object is one which might well be named 
definitely by the designation employed. Caes., BG 7. 3. 3: nam quae 
Cenabi oriente sole gesta essent ante primam vigiliam in finibus Arver- 
norum audita sunt.22 Here Caesar says ‘such things as’ and implies 
‘those things which’. Leaving out of account the mode of the verb, 
a clause so used would easily be mistaken for a definite clause. 

From the substantive definite clause developed the designative adjec- 
tive and from this developed the appositional epithetic clause. From 
the two definite adjective clauses developed the independent sentence 
introduced by qui. 


82 For other examples see Methner, Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjunk- 
tivs 41-67. 
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[See the first section.] 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


In the eastern part of Liberia, both along the coast and for a consider- 
able distance into the interior, is spoken the ’Gwe,asbos! language. The 
tribes that use it, with slight dialectic differences, live some distance 
west of the Cavalla River, which is the dividing line between Liberia 
and the Ivory Coast, a French dependency, though some of the interior 
tribes extend also into French territory. These peoples are divided into 
five tribes: the fia,bo, (with six divisions), the ni;”’wiE, (English ‘Nimiah’, 
with three divisions), the ’Bo,loskwe's: (with three divisions), the drebo 
(English ‘Tremble’), and the ’cbwa,lo; ’awlobo. These five tribes, 
collectively known as ’Gwe,a4bos, are generally, but incorrectly, classed 
as ‘Grebo’, which should be reserved for a coast tribe lying just east of 
the coast Gweabo and at the mouth of the Cavalla. The true ‘Grebo’ 
are subdivided into six divisions and speak a language which is quite 
different from Gweabo, though closely related to it, being intermediate 
between it and Kru. The ‘Grebo’ are known as ’Gbwa,bo; by the 
Gweabo-speaking tribes. West of the Grebo proper are found the Kru. 

All three of these languages—Gweabo, Grebo, and Kru—belong to 
Maurice Delafosse’s Group XV (‘Groupe éburnéo-libérien’) of his 
‘langues du Soudan et de la Guinée’.2, This group is said by Delafosse 
to comprise twenty-four languages, but it is doubtful if this can be taken 
literally without further research. It is clear that his list of languages 
is provisional at best, his ‘Pla’, for instance, being nothing but a division 
(plabo) of the fia,bo:, one of the five Gweabo tribes. 

My information is derived from Charles G. Blooah, a native of the 
nji’’ wis, tribe. He isa son of the chief of one of the three main villages 
of this tribe; his mother was a Grebo. He speaks both Gweabo and 
Grebo and, less perfectly, Kru. With his help a great deal of insight 


1 The orthography is explained in the second part of this paper. 
2 See A. Meillet et M. Cohen, Les Langues du Monde, pp. 548-552. 
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has already been secured into the complicated phonetic structure and 
the morphology of Gweabo. The materials that have been gathered 
will eventually be published, it is hoped, in the form of a grammar and 
a dictionary. Mr. Blooah has also prepared a series of Gweabo texts, 
consisting of proverbs, tales, and narratives of ethnological interest. 


II. THE PHONETIC SYSTEM 


Gweabo has an exceedingly intricate phonetic structure and a mor- 
phology which, while not exactly complex, is subtle in a great variety of 
ways. ‘There are eleven basic vowels: a (as in German Mann); ¢ (mid- 
way between e of English met and a of English mat); & (as in English 
met, muffled); e (midway between E and e); e (as in French é of éé, 
muffled) ; 9 (midway between a and o of German voll, approximately o of 
British not); O (as in German voll, muffled); o (midway between 0 and 
0); o (as in French eau of beau, muffled); i (as in French fini); and u 
(as in French ou of bout). The four e-vowels and the four o-vowels can- 
not be reduced to a simpler pattern; thus, ble ‘land’, ble ‘to sing’, ble 
‘to kill it’; ’zle ‘to count’, ’zlm ‘noise’; blo ‘to urinate’, blo ‘urine’, blo 
‘to kill him’, also ‘bag, sack’. Each of these vowels may be nasalized 
(e.g., me, ‘in, at’, but me ‘friend’), except that e and e, and o and o, are 
respectively not distinguished in their nasalized form, which has the 
latter, opener, timbre. 

From the standpoint of Gweabo and its dynamic treatment of the 
vowels, these can best be arranged in the following pattern: 


BRIGHT MUFFLED 
high front 
upper middle front 
unrounded lower middle front 
low back 


u__ high back 
rounded 40 © upper middle back 
9 O lower middle back 


The vowels as placed here may not be quite adequately arranged accord- 
ing to absolute phonetic requirements (e.g., € is probably somewhat 
lower than 5, and 9 is probably as low as a), but the ‘geometry’ of vocalic 
relationships suggested by this table is believed to be substantially cor- 
rect. The six ‘muffled’ vowels have a peculiar muffled or cavernous 
quality which is perhaps due to a resonance produced by the sagging of 
the cheek and lip muscles. 
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While each of these eleven vowels is etymologically a distinct vowel, 
none of them being in all cases merely a conditioned timbre of some other 
vowel, they are also phonologically related to each other according to 
certain laws of vocalic harmony, which must be observed in: 1) mechan- 
ically grouping vowels in sequence, when certain assimilations take 
place; 2) contracting two or more vowels to monophthongs or true 
diphthongs; 3) ‘ablauting’ vowels, by unrounding or by raising or by 
both, in certain grammatical forms. Group 1 includes purely phonetic 
processes; group 2, phonetic-morphologic processes; group 3, purely 
morphologic processes. It will be impossible in this preliminary sketch 
to state and illustrate all the rules of vocalic change. A few indications 
must suffice. 

In group 1 we find, for instance, nasal assimilations. A nasalized 
vowel nasalizes the immediately following vowel (but not vowel of 
consonant + vowel), e.g. nes ‘to be’ + particle a > ne;a,. As there is no 
nasalized form of e and o, but only of e and o (e and 9 mean nasalized 
e and o respectively), this means that e and o become ‘brightened’ as 
well as nasalized. More important is the rule of ‘bright to bright, 
muffled to muffled’ (to paraphrase a well-known Irish phonetic rule). 
Thus, the particle of past time e appears as e after bright vowels, e.g. 
dae ‘‘called” as contrasted with yee (contracted ye’) ‘said’. Again, a 
‘now, then’ appears as E after i. A further set of examples illustrates 
the process of raising the vowel (‘high to high, middle to middle’), e.g. 
ny ‘to do’ + paste> nyj. Andsoon, with other types of assimilatory 
(and dissimilatory) cases. 

Still more complex are the phonetic rules of group 2, in which he 
vowels do not merely adjust to each other but blend into new entities. 
Objectively similar vowels in different words may be differently treated, 
whence it seems possible to infer that they are the leveled product of 
originally distinct vowels; e.g., ye ‘to say’ and ye ‘to see’ produce entirely 
different contractions with following objective o ‘him’, o ‘them’, ¢ ‘it’, 
and e ‘things’. Often the product of contraction differs qualitatively 
from both the contracting vowels, e.g.: 

se ‘not?’ + 9o > sio ‘not him’ 
+ o > siu ‘not them’ 
+ e« > sie ‘not it’ 
+ e > sii ‘not things’ 

The third group of processes is illustrated chiefly in the formation of 
the plural of the noun and of the continuative from the absolutive form 
of the verb. Certain unrounded vowels, e.g. e and i, cannot be changed; 
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others, e.g. a and E, move ‘up’. Rounded vowels always move ‘up’ to 
unrounded ones. Thus, a moves to ¢ in some cases, to e in others; & 
may move to i; u moves to i; O may move, via E, toi;andsoon. The 
rules for the formation of the plural are in part the same as for the for- 
mation of the continuative, in part different, but in all cases the change 
is in the direction of the arrow in the table. 

The true dynamic unit of speech is not the syllable, as ordinarily 
understood, but the ‘mora’, which contains either a short vowel or a 
true diphthong, generally rising, that has the value of a short vowel. 
Such a diphthong, in spite of its shortness, may consist of two identical 
vowels; thus, the short rising diphthong yu of pyu ‘to place them’ 
rhymes neither with the simple short u of tugs ‘tree’ nor with the long u- 
of tu-s: ‘the tree which... .’ Very distinct from the one-mora syllables 
are the two-mora ones, which contain either a long vowel or two vowels 
that make an apparent diphthong. Each mora of such a syllable keeps 
its dynamic individuality, whether it be a distinct morphological ele- 
ment or not. Thus, as regards intonation, the one-mora syllable pyu 
is, normally, unitonal, but the two moras of a two-mora syllable do not 
need to have the same tone; thus, the first mora of tu’s, is on the middle 
register, the second on the high register. There are also three-mora 
syllables; e.g., tu‘: ‘the drum which...’ (intonation from normal 
register to high; see below), based on ty’ ‘drum’ (level tone on normal 
register). 

Gweabo has an intricate tonal system. It is in its tones that it differs 
most from Kru. The latter has a tonal system based on three registers 
—high, middle, and low. Gweabo possesses no less than four distinct 
registers: high, indicated as a: (e.g., e: ‘I’); normal, indicated as a 
(e.g., 0 ‘he’, da ‘to call’): middle, which is below the normal, indicated 
aS as (e.g., yas ‘to bring’; contrast ya ‘pot’ and e; ya: ‘I bring’); and low, 
indicated as a, (e.g., pisli, ‘grass’). A syllable pronounced on the wrong 
tone is useless in Gweabo; e.g, na, yu ‘my child’, na,; yu, ‘your child’, na, 
yu: ‘my palm-tree’, na,s yu ‘your palm-tree’. 

Besides these four simple, or level, tones Gweabo possesses many 
inflected tones, i.e. combinations of two or three (or even four) distinct 
tones within the compass of a single syllable (of one, two, or three moras). 
Three types of inflected syllables must be recognized: A, One-mora 
syllables with rising, rarely falling, tone on the vowel, e.g., tas: ‘you chew’, 
with the vowel rising quickly from middle to normal; contrast ta ‘to chew’, 
with level tone on normal. This type of inflection is more common in 
Kru than in Gweabo. B, One-mora syllables with lower tone on the 
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first part of the voiced consonant and a higher tone (normal or high) 
on the rest of the syllable (e.g., ’Ble ‘python’, with middle or low tone 
on b-, which forms part of ’B-, see below under consonants, and normal 
tone on Ble itself; ’bo,: ‘I’ in subordinate clauses, with low tone on b- and 
high tone on bo). This type of inflection does not seem to occur in Kru. 
C, Two-mora, or three-mora, syllables with rising or falling tone on the 
long vowel or apparent diphthong. Syllables ending in m or n must be 
considered as two-mora syllables, the m or n constituting a separate mora 
with its individual tone (e.g., e: yein ‘I say’ in which the two-mora group 
yein has a high tone on the ye but a normal one on the enclitic particle -n). 
There is, of course, nothing to prevent inflective type A or B from com- 
bining with a non-inflected syllable of one mora in order to form a two- 
mora syllable which in turn, according to circumstances, belongs to type 
Aor Bor (A+) Cor(B+)C. Thus, the word ta’323 ‘you cause to chew’ 
(completed form) is a tritonal syllable of type (A +) C, the first mora 
having a quick rise from middle to normal, while the second mora is on 
the middle register; the -a: of this word is thus a one-step falling tone 
(normal to middle) preceded by a very brief anacrusis on the middle 
tone. Even greater complexities are possible with three-mora syllables; 
e.g., ’’Bli‘23: ‘the hair which . . .’ has b- anacrusis on the low (or middle) 
register, the rest of the first mora is on the normal register, the second 
mora is on the middle, and the third mora is on the high register. 

The six falling inflections and the six rising inflections that are pos- 
sible in type C must all be carefully distinguished from each other: 
high to normaly, high to middle;s, high to lowu, normal to middlegs, 
normal to lows, middle to lows; low to middlexs, low to normal, low to 
high,:, middle to normals, middle to highs;, normal to highs. The 
symbols for these inflections are based, in the main, on the basic register 
symbols (a1, a, a3, a4). A couple of examples of apparent homonyms will 
serve to illustrate the importance of these inflections. In e; ke‘s: ‘I 
am narrow’, ke’; ‘you are narrow’, and ag ke‘«: ‘we are narrow’, the word 
ke: has different inflections; in the first example the vowel rises from 
normal to high, in the second it rises from low to middle, in the third 
from low to high. The syllable my’ has, among others, the following 
meanings and tones: ‘door’ (high to low); ‘a fish about a foot and a 
half long’ (level tone on middle register) ; ‘octopus’ (middle to normal); 
‘to cause to go’, uncompleted form (level tone on normal register); 
‘to cause to go’, completed form (normal to middle); ‘(I) cause to go’, 
uncompleted form (high to normal); ‘(I) cause to go’, completed form 
(high to middle) ; ‘you cause to go’, uncompleted form (normal register 
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with preceding anacrusis on lower tone); ‘you cause to go’, completed 
form (normal to middle with preceding anacrusis on lower tone before 
normal tone). 

So far we have discussed only vocalic quality, quantity, and tone. 
Two other factors, however, must be taken into account if we are to 
understand fully the dynamics of Gweabo—‘throat quality’ and ‘weight’. 
A few words must suffice for each. All voiced elements, both vowels 
and voiced consonants, may be pronounced in two ways—‘plain’ or 
with a slight huskiness, as though the voice were being dragged through 
a lazy laryngeal resistance. The latter type of articulation is character- 
istic of all voiced elements in the high, low, and middle registers. More- 
over, all moras that begin with a long voiced consonant (voiced anacrusis, 
indicated as ’, + voiced stop or continuant), whether such consonant 
is ‘emphatic’ (see below) or not, are ‘throaty’ moras, i.e., have the husky 
character of the two lower and the high registers, even if they are pro- 
nounced in the normal register. 

The point about moras which are ‘throaty’ in their primary form is 
that they are relatively invariable in tone (class I of linguistic elements 
—nouns, verbs, adjectives, and particles), while primarily ‘plain’ moras, 
which can only occur on the normal register, have tone variability, 
according to fixed rules of sub-class and morphological function (class 
II), hence may secondarily take on ‘throatiness’ as occasion requires. 
Every mora, therefore, is characterized not merely by its tone in abso- 
lute position, but by its ‘tone class’. For the nouns, for instance, there 
are four sub-classes in class I, two in class II (such a syllable as yu ‘child’, 
for instance, which is a member of ‘class IIb’, may appear as yu, yu, 
yus, yu, according to rules which apply in precisely parallel fashion to 
all other noun-moras of its class) ; for the verbs there are three sub-classes 
in class I, three in class II. The whole grammar of Gweabo consists 
essentially in sorting out the moras according to these ‘tone classes’ 
and working out their tonal rules in given ‘syntactic adhesions’. If a 
certain mora, for instance, known to belong to a given tone class, follows 
or precedes a mora of a given tone class, and is to be related syntactically 
to this second element according to some fixed pattern (say as subject 
of following verb, or object of preceding verb, or first element in a noun 
compound), we can tell precisely what tone it assumes. All the com- 
plicated tone patterns, including inflections, of Gweabo are the mechan- 
ical resultant of the mora rules. There are no rules which apply to 


‘words’ as such. 
‘Weight’ is a difficult thing to define. It refers to the relative force 
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with which a syllable is pronounced. This ‘weight’ is not a variable 
factor, like our stress, but is intrinsic to the syllable. Syllables with 
‘plain’ vowels have the minimum weight. Slightly ‘heavier’ are syl- 
lables with ‘throatiness’ but without voiced anacrusis of initial consonant. 
Still ‘heavier’ are syllables with initial voiced anacrusis. Then come 
syllables with initial ‘emphatic’ consonant (see below). The heaviest 
type of syllable, finally, indicated by ’’, are termed ‘heavy syllables’; 
they have a slight delay on the voiced anacrusis, which is followed by 
an emphatic consonant and a vowel (usually, but not always, long) 
which begins with unusual strength and dies out rapidly at the end. 
‘Heavy syllables’ with long vowel (e.g., Bo’ ‘owl’) can be distinguished 
from ordinary two-mora syllables with initial emphatic consonant (e.g. 
’pa: ‘to cause to carve’) by the fact that they have a steep decrescendo 
on the vowel, whereas in the latter type of syllable the vowel is evenly 
sustained. If we designate the different weight by numbers we have 
the following scheme: 
I. Plain (weight 1: ta to ‘chew’) 
II. Throaty: 
without anacrusis (weight 2: e; ‘I’, tus ‘tree’) 
with anacrusis to non-emphatic consonant (weight 3: ’bas ‘tail’, 
’da ‘you call’) 
with anacrusis to emphatic consonant (weight 4: ’Ba ‘to carve’, 
ve ‘big’) 
‘heavy syllable’ (weigh 5: ”’Ne," ‘fish’, ’ye," ‘four’) 
Consonants are to be classified into three groups: plain, non-emphatic 
but with anacrusis, and emphatic. The two latter groups are voiced, 
the first includes both voiceless and voiced consonants. The consonant 
1, which appears as a trilled r after t-sounds (including n) as a trilled 
lateral after labialized consonants, and as n after fi and after sibilants 
when followed by a nasalized vowel, is peculiar in that it behaves not 
like a consonant but like the first vowel of a rising diphthong. It cannot 
be preceded by an anacrusis (except in ’lo, ‘that’), though it can have 
‘throatiness’ (e.g., plaue “plank’’); it begins only a small number of 
particle-words (nouns, verbs, and adjectives seem never to begin with 
a vowel or with 1); and it is the only consonant that can immediately 
follow another consonant (consonant groups like bl-, ’sl-, yl-, wl-, ’zl- 
are common). 
The plain consonants are: 
Voiceless stops: p, t, k, kw, kp(w), ts 
Voiced stops: b, d 
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Voiceless spirants: f, s, (sg), h 

Voiced semivowels and nasals: y, w, m, n, n, fi 
All the voiceless stops but kp(w) are aspirated. kp(w) is the character- 
istic West African guttural-labial stop (with synchronous tongue-palate 
closure and lip closure) and following w-glide. ts has a palatalized s, 
hence sounds midway between ts (German z) and English ch. The voice- 
less spirant $ is a palatalized form of s which occurs under certain 
phonetic conditions; as these conditions may themselves become ob- 
scured by secondary phonetic factors, s may appear as morphologically 
distinct from s (e.g., seo ‘to overpower him’, but seo ‘to be overpowering 
him’). Of the four nasals in this group, n differs from n in being slightly 
longer and in being pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching a 
little back of the alveolar region; it may be called a lightly ‘cacuminal 
n’; contrast na, ‘to walk’, also ‘fire’, with na, ‘my’. fi is a palatalized 
nasal, approximately like Spanish fi. 

The second group of consonants consists of voiced stops, semivowels, 
and nasals that are long or doubled, the first part of the consonant giving 
the effect of an anacrusis. This anacrusis is pronounced on a lower tone 
than the rest of the syllable if the latter is on the normal or high register, 
but on the same tone if the rest of the syllable is on the middle or low 
register. These consonants consist of ’b, ’d, ’y, ’w, ’m, ’n, ’n, "fi. 

The emphatic series, as the term implies, consists of long or doubled 
consonants composed of voiced anacrusis plus strong or ‘fortis’ voiced 
stop, spirant, semivowel, or nasal. Each emphatic consonant may be 
looked upon as the correspondent of one of the first group (there are, 
however, no independent emphatic forms of b and d as distinct from 
p and t, nor does h seem to have an emphatic correspondent). It will 
be observed that there are no plain voiced forms corresponding to k, 
kw, kpw, ts, s, and f, but that the voiced consonants of these respective 
positions are members of the emphatic series alone. Moreover, the 
emphatic series possesses a special nasal, pm(w), of the kp(w) type of 
articulation. ’pj has the place of articulation of English j. The 
emphatic consonants are: 

Voiced stops: ’B, ’D, ’G, ’aw, ’ab(w), ’Dj 

Voiced spirants: ’v, ’z, (’2) 

Voiced semivowels and nasals: ’y, ’w, ’M, ’N, ’N, ’N, ’pm(w) 

There is a further complication in this system insofar as some of the 
emphatic consonants seem to occur only in syllables of ‘weight 4’ (e.g., 
’a, ’aw, ’Gb(w)), others in syllables of both ‘weight 4’ and ‘weight 5’ 
(e.g., ’B, ’D, Dj; ’B, ’’D, ’’Dj), still others only in syllables of ‘weight 5’ 
(e.g., ’y, Ww). 
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III. MORPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF A PROVERB 


We have left ourselves little space for the discussion of Gweabo mor- 
phology. The language is essentially monosyllabic in structure but 
not altogether isolating, for both nouns and verbs undergo important 
internal changes, e.g., for plurality and aspect. The significant tech- 
nical processes used by Gweabo are: compounding of independent terms, 
sequence of terms in the phrase or sentence, duplication of terms, change 
of vowel, change of consonant (rare), change of quantity, and tonal 
modification. From plo ‘liver’ is formed the plural ple; from ta ‘to chew’ 
is formed the continuative te ‘‘to be chewing”’, also the objective forms 
to ‘to chew him’, te ‘to chew it’, and the iterative tata; ‘to chew 
and chew’. 

Here is a specimen Gweabo proverb in native text, with interlinear 
translation and morphological annotations. It may be freely translated 
as: It makes no difference how bony an elephant is, he cannot cross 
the bridge. 

e! se? de nyt asye’s® ’’DO.'23 done’ nes’ kley? ney? a, 
It not thing make how elephant be-bones be-(manner), 
ots se? le,” ’ewo8 =6bo = ’pay® ’abwo!s 

he not-(particle) be able that he cross bridge. 


NOTES 


1 ¢ ‘it’, inanimate singular proclitic pronoun, here used as subject of negative 
verb se ny ‘not to make.’ It may also be used as possessive before nouns: ‘its’. 
There are special pronouns in the independent and objective series. The funda- 
mental set of proclitic pronouns is: 

subjective possessive 
sing. 1. €1 ng 
2. | zero (in all 4 types Das 
of class I verbs) 
anacrusis before normal tone 
(class IIa) 
low tone (class II b) 
3 anim. 9 
3 inan. e 
plur. 1. Qs 
2. a 
3 anim. o 
3 inan. e 
Note that ‘it’ in ese de ny ‘it does not make a thing, it does not matter’, marks the 
impersonal verb precisely as in English, French, and German: zt does not matter; 
il ne fait pas grand ’chose; es macht nicht viel aus. 
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? se ‘not’ is really a verb ‘to be not’ (class II a) and is conjugated as such: 
sing. 1. €: se; ‘I am not’ 
2. ze 
3 anim. 9 se 
3 inan. ¢ se 
plur. 1. &3 Se 
2. & se 
3 anim. o se 
3 inan. e se 
The second person singular, ’ze ‘you are not’ is the only example, so far as known, 
of a morphological change of s to ’z in the verb and suggests that the consonants 
with anacrusis, including the emphatics, go back to a combination of plain conso- 
nant and preceding element, perhaps a nasal consonant, which has disappeared 
assuch. The ‘regular’ form of ‘you are not’ would be *ses-2 (cf. class II a: e; 
sy; ‘I grind’, sys-2 ‘you grind’, 9 sy ‘he grinds’). 

de ‘thing, matter, affair’; irregular plural dowg ‘things’. Its noun class is II 
a: ng de, ‘my thing’, ngs; de ‘your thing’, 9 de ‘his thing’. The noun or pronoun 
object regularly follows the verb but in certain locutions, of which the negative 
is one, the order is reversed. Cf.: 

positive negative 
sing. 1. e: ny: de‘I make  e; se: de ny ‘I do not make 
a thing’ a thing’ 

2. ‘ny de "ze de ny 

3 anim. 90 ny de 2 se de ny 
Syntactically, the word group de ny, inverted from ny de, acts as a sort of com- 
plementary absolute (or infinitive) following on the main verb e se ‘it negates’: 
‘it negates to thing-make’. 

‘ny ‘to make’, class II a; continuative nj ‘to be making’. The contracted 
forms with third person object illustrate the genesis of one-mora diphthongs 
and triphthongs: 

absolute continuative 
him nyO, nyjO, 
it DYE, nyjE, 
them nyy nyjy 
things nyj nyji 

5 as ye ‘how, in what manner?’ may, like other interrogatives, be used directly 
or indirectly. If it is used directly, it is provided with an extra mora, of the 
quality of the final vowel, on the low tone; this added mora indicates the declara- 
tive ‘it is . . .’ (which is always on the middle or low tone, according to phonetic 
circumstances): ‘in what way is it that ...?’ If it is used indirectly, it takes 
the added mora on the high tone; this is characteristic of all relative constructions 
(e.g. tus ‘tree’: tu’s; ‘the tree which . . . ’; ng fiy’12 ‘my man’: ng fiysia ‘my man 
who...’). The following table illustrates direct and indirect uses of inter- 
rogatives: 

Simple Direct question Indirect question 

asye ‘how?’ asye 24 9 kge asye 2 9 kge 
‘how is it that he dies? ‘how he dies’ 
how does he die?’ 
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"de 4~1 ‘what?’ de: 4-14 @1 NiE, (9 yis) de: 21 
‘what am I doing?’ @1 NE, 
‘(he knows) what I am 
doing’ 
"Mid, «1 ‘who?’ fi, «13 MIE, (9 yis) fid."2 
‘who is going?’ mjE, (‘he knows) 
who is going’ 
’pa ‘when?’ ’Da*3_03 CIE (9 yis) ’Da-3— 21 diE 
‘when do you come?’ ‘(he knows) when you 
come’ 
’Da 41 ‘where?’ "Da 4-13 MIE, (9 yis) ’D&- 4-11 "MIE, 
‘where are you going?’ (‘he knows) where 
you are going’ 

6 These are two male personal names, ’’po° and dg.e, which are to be inter- 
preted as ‘dg.c, son of ’’po~’. This is a nickname for ‘elephant’. Note that in 
composition ’’po- becomes ’’po-33. This is in accordance with the rule that if a 
mora on the normal tone is both preceded and followed by a mora in a group con- 
stituting a compound noun, the normal tone is depressed to the middle tone. In 
this case the middle mora is the second mora of a long vowel on the normal tone, 
which therefore has to become inflected (normal to middle). 

7 nes ‘to dwell, to be’, class II c: e: ne: ‘I am’, nes ‘you are’, 9 nes ‘he is’. 

8kle ‘bones’, plural of kla ‘bone’. 

Noun class II b: ng kla ‘my bone’, ngs kla, ‘your bone’, 9 kla ‘his bone’. Aftera 
II c mora, whether high or middle in tone, a II b mora becomes low-toned, hence: 
@:ne:kle, ‘I am bones’ 
nes kle, ‘you are bones’ 
oneskleg ‘he is bones’ 
‘To be bones’ = ‘to be bony’; ‘to be’ often combines with a following noun in the 
sense of ‘to be provided with’, cf. further nes fe, ‘to be (provided with) flesh’ = 
‘to be fat’. 

°ne: ‘be’ is not the correspondent of the English ‘is’ of ‘it makes no difference 
how bony an elephant is’; the nes ‘be’ of ne; kle,s ‘be bones, be bony’ is the corre- 
spondent. ne, is a general verb of existence (for syntax see following note) which 
complements the indirect interrogative asye-: ‘in what way, how’: ‘it makes no 
difference in what way it is (that) the elephant is bony’, ‘the elephant is bony’ 
being a sort of phrase-subject of the second ne:. This analysis is rendered clearer 
by the following forms for the first person: 

ese de ny a3 ye 2 1 Nex kle, ne: g ‘it makes no difference how bony I am’ 
ese de ny asye-s: €: Ne: ha-ss-ka nes g ‘it makes no difference how good I am’ 

(‘I-am-good it-is-that, I-am-good be-so’) 

The tonal variation of nes and ne; is due to the tone rules of IIc elements. After 
a IIb element (e.g. kle, kle,) a IIc element (e.g. nes becomes high. Contrast the 
ne; after ka (IIa element) of ha-43-ka ‘good’ above. 

10 g nasalized from a because of preceding nasalized vowel. a, which varies 
phonetically with « and £, expresses manner: ‘so, manner of .. .’; neq (or nesq) 
may be rendered either ‘be so, it is thus’ or, nominally, ‘manner of being, how it is.’ 
The previous examples have shown a (e, E) as a clause-ending element after the 
main verb following the interrogative word, whether used directly or indirectly. 
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119 ‘he’, subject of se le: ’awo ‘is not able’, refers to ‘elephant’. See note 1. 
12 Je;, a particle meaning properly ‘here and there, at random, all over’ and 
normal-toned (le) in its absolute form; it is high-toned here because it follows a 
IIa element. This particle, as in a great many other cases, is a necessary part 
of the verb ’awo le ‘to be able’; it keeps the normal tone after ’awo, a verb of 
tonal class Ib. Note the inversion to le, ’awo after the negative; cf. note 
3. Note: 
positive negative 
sing. 1. €, ’Gwo le @: Se: le, ’awo 
2. ’awo le ’ze le, ’awo 
3 anim. 92 ’a@wo le 2 se le: ’Gwo 
This le is not to be confused with another common particle le ‘there’, also fre- 
quent as complement of verbs; the latter keeps its normal tone after a IIa ele- 
ment, e.g. €: da; le ‘I call there’, ’da le ‘you call there’, 9 da le ‘he calls there’. 
13 ’Gwo, verb stem of class Ib, not used without particle le. 
4 bo consists of subordinating element b- ‘that, in order that’, and pronominal 
0 ‘he’ amalgamated with it. The pronominal series in this type of subordinate 
construction is peculiar: 
sing. 1. *bos-1. ‘thatI...’ 
2. bo; 
3 anim. bo 
3 inan. be 
plur. 1. bas 
2. ba 
3 anim. bo 
3 inan. be 


Note the three tonally distinct forms of bo in this paradigm. The construction 
is: ‘he is not able that he cross, he cannot (manage) so that he may cross’. 
15 "na, ‘to cross’, a verb of tonal class Id: e: ’pa, ‘I cross’, ’Das ‘you cross’, 9 
Das ‘he crosses’. 
16 ’gbwo ‘bridge’, a noun of tonal class Ib; plural ’abwe. As object, it foliows 
the verb pax. 
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[The possibility of error arising from the treatment of phonetic sames 
within a paradigm as semantic sames is illustrated from languages 
(German, Irish, French) in which the forms can be traced historically. 
It must be at least equally as great in dealing with the IE reconstructed 
paradigms. |] 


All students of IE morphology will feel indebted to Professor Gray 
for his profound discussion and acute analysis of the personal endings 
of the present and imperfect in LANGUAGE 6. 229-52,! all the more that 
his paper comes to us not too long after the appearance of the fourth 
volume of Hirt’s Indogermanische Grammatik, wherein, as is well known, 
the genesis of IE verbal inflections is referred in the main to substantival 
formations. Although I regard Professor Gray’s article as one of the 
most important contributions made to this field in recent years, there is 
one point involved on which I should like to comment briefly. Before 
coming to this, however, I may observe that the pl. 1 forms Czech neseme, 
Olr. -beram, need not necessarily contain the brief endings -me, -mo, 
respectively, as is apparently implied on pages 247-8, but may equally 
well contain the longer endings -mes, -mos. Likewise, the du.3 OBlg. 
jeste (248) may as well contain -tes as -te. Cf. OBlg. nom. pl. done, 
jelene, containing -es, and OlIr. nom. acc. sg. nem (neuter s-stem) con- 
taining -os. 

Although Professor Gray explicitly disclaims (229) any theory as to 
the origin of the personal endings, and in particular any adherence to a 
theory of agglutination, it is difficult not to feel, that he regards those 
characteristic terminations which he presents on page 246 as essentially 
pronominal elements, capable of agglutination or composition with 
verbal bases. At all events, those endings which he regards as conglom- 


1 At the suggestion of Dr. Alfred Senn the following corrections are offered by 
Professor Gray: omit OLith. duomie-t (230.14-5, 231.28); read stkamies (236.17), 
and esmé, est2, esvd, esta for ésme, etc. He notes also a number of typographical 
errors; but, as these are merely stylistic and self-correcting, space cannot be given 
for their rehearsal. G. M. B. 
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erates might fairly be described from that point of view as pronominal 
sub-agglutinates. It seems that both Hirt and Gray are bold in the 
extent to which they assume minute semantic divisibility of forms. 
Apropos of this, it is interesting to turn to a remark of Hirt in the 
Handbuch d. griech. Laut- und Formenlehre? §408.2: ‘. . . nach Bopp 
stecken in den Personalendungen Stémme von Personalpronominen. 
Indessen lasst sich diese Ansicht nicht beweisen, ja sie ist bei genaueren 
Betrachtung recht unwabhrscheinlich. Allerdings kann man das -m 
der 1.sg. mit den Pronominalstamm me- in gr. éué, Lat. mé identifizieren, 
aber m tritt auch im Plural auf (dor. -es) und da versagt diese Erkla- 
rung.’ For Hirt, therefore, any possibility of relation between the sg.1. 
ending -mi, -m and the oblique cases of the first personal pronoun 
singular is precluded by the fact that the pl.1. ending -mes, etc., also 
contains the sound m; for Gray, the s of -mes cannot be dissociated 
from the s which occurs in the sg.2. Accordingly for him -mes is a 
conglomerate, meaning ‘we and thou’ (why not equally well ‘we of 
whom thou also art one’?). 

Now in this particular case it may well be that Gray has recognized 
and correctly analyzed a true conglomerate ending, but his method of 
analysis leads to difficulties when applied to the whole dual and plural 
paradigm. The analyses of du.2 -ta-m as ‘ye two, of whom J am one,’ 
du.3 -td-m as ‘they two, of whom J am one’, and du.3. -te-s as ‘they two, 
of whom thou art one’ are for obvious reasons difficult to accept. One 
is loath, too, to give up the long-standing suspicion of relationship 
between the pl.3. and the participial stem in -nt-. 

Relative to the technique of the analyses of Gray and Hirt alike, we 
may ask this question: In the absence of corroborating evidence affect- 
ing particular cases, is it safe to assume that the occurrence of the same 
sound or even brief sequence of sounds in two inflectional elements 
belonging to the same working series implies a semantic sub-identity 
linking the two? We may also ask another question (although ulti- 
mately, perhaps, it is much the same as the former one): In the absence 
of corroborating evidence, is it safe to assume that a principle of struc- 
tural uniformity ever ran through the whole series of IE personal end- 
ings, or any working series of inflectional elements whatsoever? It is 
demonstrable that in at least some of the historically known IE lan- 
guages no such principle runs through the whole paradigm. Some parts 
of any typical paradigm are old, others relatively new. Frequently 
both the older and the newer forms can be explained, but they must be 
explained separately, not identified, belonging as they do to different 
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historical strata. So in MHGerm. the pl.3 nément has an old ending, 
the sg.2. nimest anew one. Comparisons and a reconstructed paradigm 
just sufficiently archaic to explain the ending of nimest would throw no 
light on that of nément; the more extensive comparisons and the resultant 
more archaic reconstructed paradigm necessary to illustrate nément 
would leave us quite in the dark as to the final -t of nimest. Again, in 
NIrish the pl.1 ending -méd, -muid, etc., doubtless continues neither 
the normal OlIrish conjunct ending in -m, nor the normal simplex ending 
in -mi, but rather an ending of the latter type increased by a suffixed 
pronoun masc. or neut. sg., as in guidmit (Wiirzburg glosses 15 d 18) 
‘we pray (for) it’, although the object-notion (little felt even in the 
example quoted, as may be seen by reading it in its context) completely 
faded out in or before MIrish times. On the other hand, the NIr. pl.3 
ending -id, -aid merely continues the OIr. simplex ending zt, etc. There 
were to be sure in OlIr. pl.3. simplex forms with suffixal object pronouns, 
as bertit (Wb. 13 a 16) ‘they take it’, quite parallel to the pl.1. guidmit, 
but of such forms there is no trace left in the normal NIrish paradigm. 
Accordingly, any attempt to equate the d of NIr. molaimtd ‘we praise’ 
with that of molaid ‘they praise’, or to equate the t of MHGerm. nimest 
with that of nément, would be very wide of the mark. Or again, if we 
compare late OFrench chanitasmes and chantastes, we can to be sure 
identify the internal s of the two forms, but the identity rests on analogy 
rather than on semantics. 

But if such a situation confronts us in relatively recent paradigms, 
it is perhaps not overcautious to reckon with similar possibilities when 
we are dealing with a reconstructed IE paradigm. The reconstruction 
itself, primarily a problem in phonology, is a solid and substantial thing 
as compared with any possible interpretation or analysis of it that we 
may give. At all periods within our ken, language has already had a 
long running start, and the paradigms in vogue at any particular period, 
even the earliest with which we can grapple, are likely to contain 
archaisms and neologisms side by side. Yet between the oldest and the 
newest parts of the paradigm there may be purely coincidental instances 
of minor phonetic identity. A corollary to all this is that any rigidly 
consistent theory of paradigmatic origins is far more likely to approxi- 
mate the truth in its explanation of part of a paradigm than of all of it. 
As regards the probable heterogeneous origin of the personal endings in 
particular, we may compare the judicious language of Brugmann in 
Grundriss? 2.3 § 501.4. A further corollary, perhaps, is that too much 
symmetry in a paradigm is not to be expected, but it is precisely the 
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zeal after symmetry that has led Gray to advance the suggestion that 
the pl.2. ending of the active once contained -dhy-, or the like. At 
this point one enters the field of speculation pure and simple. 
Nevertheless, after allowing for these considerations which, I feel, 
must apply to any rigidly consistent interpretation of such phenomena, 
Gray’s article undoubtedly marks a step forward, and in particular his 
analyses of the endings of the first person dual and plural cannot be 


lightly dismissed. 
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A Grammatical Miscellany Offered to Otto Jespersen on his 
Seventieth Birthday. Pp. 464. Copenhagen and London: 1930. 

This volume, impressive both in appearance and in content, was pub- 
lished with the aid of a grant from the Carlsberg Fund, Copenhagen. 
Scholars in Scandinavia, England, Germany, Holland, France, and 
the United States joined to honor a great scholar whose many contri- 
butions to English linguistics, phonetics, and the science of language in 
general have received sympathetic consideration and admiration among 
students of language in all corners of the world. His Lehrbuch der 
Phonetik (a revised version of an earlier book written in Danish), and 
his Modern English Grammar will remain standard works for years 
to come, and his Progress in Language and his Language will continue 
to have many readers. These works are stimulating and suggestive even 
to those who doubt the soundness of some of his fundamental concep- 
tions and feel the lack of careful organization. Jespersen’s skill in pre- 
senting language problems in a readable and attractive manner has won 
him a world-wide popularity that few scholars achieve. 

Only a small number of the valuable papers contained in this volume 
can be briefly discussed here. 

E. Ekwall presents (17-30) convincing evidence, both linguistic and 
historical, that in some secluded communities of Cumberland, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire Scandinavian was spoken until after the Norman 
Conquest. 

Under the title ‘Old English (ge)hgdan “‘heed’’’ (45-54), K. Malone 
convincingly shows that there is no reason to doubt that OE (ge)hgdan 
is a variant of (ge)hédan. 

In support of this view (rejected by some scholars) he lists a consider- 
able number of cases in which the same variation occurs in OE times, 
e.g. sglra for sélra, gescy ‘pair of shoes’ derived from scé(h), fgt for fet. 
In all these instances the OE vowel is derived by mutation from Ge. 6. 
As further evidence for an OE tendency to raise the articulation of the 
long (tense) midfront vowels, examples are listed in which OE @ (rarely 
7) appears: e.g. hyr, slgpton for hér, slépton (Ge. @), non-WS swyrige, 
scip, lgce for swérige, scép, léce (Ge. &), non-WS cypendra, gehyrde (Ge. 
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au, mutated); Kent. smikende for smékende (Gc. at, mutated). Malone 
does not assume a direct connection between this raising of é to 7 and the 
sweeping change from é to 7 which began in late ME. It might have 
been pointed out that, except for the cases involving OE é, the umlaut 
of 6, the vowel is in contact with a palatal consonant in the great major- 
ity of the examples given. 

H. Pedersen (55-68) treats the semasiology of words for ‘woman’ and 
‘girl’ in the IE languages, and finally leads up to the etymology of OE 
fémne ‘virgin, maiden, woman’ (OFris. famne ‘girl’, OS fémea ‘girl’, 
ON feima ‘stupid woman’), which he considers to be a derivative of a Ge. 
masculine form corresponding to Gr. roiunv, Lith. piemuéd ‘herdsman’ 
and identical with Lith. pieméné ‘herdgirl’. Bret. bugel ‘boy, girl’ = 
Gr. Bovxddos ‘cowherd, herdsman’ is a semantic parallel. Pedersen 
points out that words for ‘girl’ are often derived from words for ‘boy’, as 
for instance Gr. xdpn (xdpos), Goth. mawi (magus), It. ragazza (ragazzo), 
and that the feminine derivative has outlived the primary masculine in 
the case of E maid, Ger. magd. In this excellent paper Pedersen empha- 
sizes the need of a semasiological dictionary of IE. 

G. van Langenhove (69-76) accepts in his paper entitled ‘The Assibila- 
tion of Palatal Stops in Old English’ the view of Sweet, Logemann, and 
Kaluza, recently supported by Miss O. Gevenich (Morsbach Studien 
No. 57) that Ge. k before front vowels was palatal (but not assibilated) 
both in northern and southern England when the Scandinavians estab- 
lished themselves in England. In many place-names of the North 
and some of the South the Scandinavian velar was substituted for the 
native palatal; on the other hand, the native palatal, which later became 
[t§] (according to Langenhove perhaps not until the eleventh century) 
survives in most southern and some northern place-names. The Scan- 
dinavian influence predominates, as one expects, in the North. The 
importation of [t§] into northern place-names from the South seems out 
of the question. 

L. Morsbach offers an admirable summary of his views regarding the 
origin, development, and spreading of modern literary English during 
the 14th and the 15th century, a problem which he and his former stu- 
dents have cleared up in a large measure. 

The so-called progressive forms of the English verb are dealt with by 
A. Brusendorf under the heading ‘The Relative Aspect of the Verb 
in English’ (225-47). Brusendorf maintains that these forms express 
synchronization, simultaneity, or coexistence, ideas which, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, are merely incidental, if present at all. H. Sweet’s 
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treatment, New English Grammar §§ 2211-22, as modified and supple- 
ment by G. O. Curme, College English Grammar § 202, and An English 
Grammar (now in press) is sound. It is indeed difficult to see how 
Brusendorf can apply his theory to such instances as Have you been 
having a scene? or You’re being terribly funny (244), where ‘warmth of 
feeling’ (to use Curme’s expression) prompts the use of the progressive 
form. 

A. E. H. Swan (275-86) discusses the elliptical genitive of the type 
represented in at the baker’s (shop). This genitive is occasionally found 
in Skr., often in Gr., and, beginning with Terence, also in Latin. Some 
examples are found in Goth., ON, ME, more in MnE; in MD and early 
MoD the construction is common, but it is now confined to certain 
dialects. MnG has it only with names of persons (bez Webers). At 
present it is used regularly only in English and in Frisian. 

In an interesting note (287-9) J. M. Manly points out that children 
learn the speech of slightly older children rather than the speech of their 
parents or other adults and thus acquire the most recent form of the 
speech of the community in which they grow up. Manly believes that 
the cause for the persistence of phonetic tendencies is to be sought in this 
closely knit continuity. It seems to the reviewer that this continuity is 
only a favoring condition and not the cause of persistent tendencies; for 
why should children in imitating older children continue to err in the 
same direction year after year, century after century (as in the English 
vowel raising)? The cause is to be looked for rather in the character 
of the speech-habits themselves than in consistently faulty imitation. 
It is quite possible that the English vowel raising has its origin in the 
up-gliding articulation of the tense vowels, which may very well be 
much older than is usually assumed. 

J. A. Lundell, author of a widely used phonetic notation, states in 
masterly fashion the principles of (primarily phonetic) writing (345-61). 
A phonetic system of notation provides a sign for each ‘bundle of sounds’ 
(i.e. each phoneme) ‘qui se resemblent assez pour que l’oreille les com- 
prenne comme identique’ (346). Approximately 30 signs suffice for a 
practical or ‘broad’ notation of most languages, while an accurate and 
scientific notation requires many more to denote the narrower ‘sound- 
bundles’ which the painstaking student singles out by ear. The Sun- 
devall-Lundell alphabet of about 150 letters, which has been used for 50 
years in the study of the Swedish dialects, has been found to answer its 
purpose. 

Lundell stresses the importance of reserving the space above and below 
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the letters denoting the sound quality for signs of quantity, stress, and 
pitch. Differences in articulation should be rendered by altered forms 
of the letters themselves and not by diacritics. On the other hand, 
quantity signs should not be mixed in with quality signs, as for instance 
in the alphabet of the IPA. Only two of the phonetic alphabets now in 
use satisfy these principles, namely L’s system and (with the one excep- 
tion just mentioned) that of the IPA. There is no doubt much to be 
said in favor of Lundell’s principles, both from the point of view of 
legibility and typography. 

Lundell also lays down admirable rules for spelling reform (357-8), 
and considers various types of semi-phonetic spelling. 

The papers mentioned here are not the only ones worthy of attention. 
In fact, there is little in this volume that one should want to miss. 

A bibliography of Jespersen’s publications containing 382 entries is 
the work of C. A. Bodelsen; and H. Haislund has provided the volume 
with a Subject Index. 

Hans KvuratH 


Principes de Grammaire Générale. Pp. 362 + 1. By Lovis 
HsetMsiev, Kgbenhavn, 1928 (= Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser XVI, 1). 

As stated in the preface (8-6), the object of this work is to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing a science of grammar based on form 
which shall be applicable to all languages (la création . . . . d’un 
théorie du systéme morphologique du langage), or, as indicated in the title, 
to determine and discuss the principles of general grammar. 

In chapter one (7-111) are discussed the proper scope of grammar and 
its relations with logic and psychology, the difference between descrip- 
tive grammar (grammaire synchronique) and historical grammar (gram- 
maire diachronique), the natural divisions of grammar, and finally the 
difference between the descriptive study of a single form of speech 
(grammaire idiochronique or idiosynchronique) and the descriptive study 
of all (grammaitre panchronique). Chapter two (112-62) is devoted to 
a discussion of what constitutes grammatical form, under which are 
treated the difference between form and function, and the three important 
grammatical phenomena of attribution (subordination) and concord and 
government (rection). Chapter three (163-213) treats what the author 
considers the grammatical categories, which he groups under three 
heads, categories of significant roots (sémantémes), categories of formal 
elements (morphémes), and parts of speech (catégories fonctionelles). 
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Chapter four (214-95) deals with grammatical systems, systems of indi- 
vidual languages (systémes concrets) and the system applicable to any 
language (systéme abstrait). Chapter five (295-340) discusses the theory 
of the parts of speech. This is followed by an extensive bibliography 
(341-58), a table of abbreviations, (359); a table of contents (360-2), 
and a list of corrections. 

The author in his preface has disclaimed the idea of setting up in this 
book a developed system of general grammar, and states specifically 
that he intends only to discuss general principles. This voluntary 
restriction in the scope of his work is doubtless responsible for its lack 
of unity; it is simply a number of chapters dealing with a number of 
important topics of grammatical and linguistic study. It begins very 
properly with a discussion of what grammar is, but no attempt is made 
to summate and interrelate even in the most general way all possible 
grammatical principles, nor does the book work up to any general 
conclusion. 

The chief results, general and special, reached by the author in his 
discussion, some of which are not new, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. a rigidly formal definition of grammar; 

2. a statement of the difference between descriptive and historical 
grammar, and exclusion of the historical point of view from 
general grammar; 

. decision that it is impossible to study grammatical material from 
the point of view of meaning; 

. decision that syntax and morphology are inseparable and should 
be treated together in grammatical exposition; 

. construction is included under form; 

. function should be confined to the two following meanings: the 
power of being combined exclusively with certain given gram- 
matical elements (morphémes), and the power of being combined 
with other significant roots (sémantémes) exclusively by means of 
certain given grammatical elements (morphémes), and is in reality 
a species of form; 

. a discussion of attribution, concord, and government by preposi- 
tion and verb from unusual points of view; 

. the division of all grammatical categories into three groups, 
categories of sémantémes, categories of morphémes, and functional 
categories or parts of speech; 

. rejection of the term ‘inner form’’; 
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10. rejection of theory of M. Lévy-Bruhl that there is a fundamental 

difference between the languages of primitive and civilized peoples; 

11. the conclusion that the general characteristics of all languages 

being largely the same, it is therefore possible to establish a science 
of formal general grammar that will be something more than a 
heterogeneous mass of categories; 

12. definition of the parts of speech on the basis of function alone. 

The author displays a wide knowledge of the literature of general 
linguistics, and his work is certainly specimen eruditionis, but that he has 
succeeded in laying any secure foundation for a science of general gram- 
mar, or even that he has furthered in any material way the development 
of such a science is open to serious question. The exposition of what he 
considers the fundamental principles of the science is not made with a 
great degree of clearness, and examples which might have made the 
author’s meaning more evident are sparingly given. Moreover, he fails 
to define clearly some of his most important technical terms, e.g., 
phonémes, sémantémes, and morphémes, the meaning of which must 
be gathered from the context. The book also creates the distinct im- 
pression that everything of importance it contains could have been 
better stated in far less space. 

He defines grammar as the science that deals only with the formal 
categories of a language (27 ff.), thus confining grammar apparently to 
the study of forms and their use. It is perfectly possible to set up such 
a definition; but if grammar is so restricted, what becomes of the great 
residuum of linguistic facts which are not included, e.g., the immense 
variety of constructions which are either untouched or only inadequately 
treated in such a formal exposition? This definition leads, for example, 
to the absurd result that subject and predicate are not proper subjects 
for grammatical study. Moreover, it is difficult to see how it would be 
possible on this basis to write a grammar of a language like Chinese, 
which is without morphology. It should be evident that such a formal 
treatment, while furnishing important and vital linguistic material, does 
not and cannot give a complete portrayal of the essential facts of any 
language. Grammar may be considered to be that science which sets 
down the facts of a language so that a knowledge of the language may 
be acquired. Why then confine grammar or language study to an 
arbitrarily selected portion of its facts? The object of the science should 
be to give as complete a picture of the language as possible, and such 
complete exposition is not possible unless semantic as well as formal 
categories are studied. 
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His discussion of descriptive and historical grammar makes clear the 
essential difference in character between them, one being a study of a 
cross-section of a language at one given time, the other a comparison of 
a series of these cross-sections. 

His statement that it is impossible to study grammatical material 
from the point of view of meaning, while agreeing, with the view of many 
prominent linguists, is not in accord with the facts. The semantic ap- 
proach is not only possible but it is essential to any complete treatment 
of linguistic material. 

It is possible, of course, to combine morphology and syntax as he 
proposes to do, but no description of a language that has any pretentions 
to completeness can be prepared in this way. 

His discussion of form and function impresses me as being neither clear 
nor likely to be productive of important results. The inclusion of 
both construction and function under the head of form seems on the 
other hand to do away with most important and helpful distinctions. 
The term form is best applied only to the make-up of individual roots or 
words and their phonological modifications (thru prefixes, infixes, suffixes, 
internal vocalic or consonantal changes) to denote modifications of the 
root or word idea; the term construction is best applied to the way in 
which two or more words are combined to form the larger linguistic 
units of phrase and sentence; the term function is best applied to the 
part which a word plays (as subject, predicate, attribute, appositive, 
etc.) in forming phrases and sentences. 

The new points of view introduced in his treatment of attribution, 
concord, and government do not seem to lead anywhere, and his group- 
ing of all grammatical categories under three heads, based as it is on his 
narrow formal view of grammar, does not apparently furnish any place 
for the numerous categories of syntax. 

His rejection of the ambiguous term ‘inner form’, cf. Leopold, ‘Inner 
Form’, LaneuaGE 4. 254-60 (1929), and of the theory of M. Lévy-Bruhl 
with regard to the essential difference between the languages of primitive 
and civilized people, seem to me however entirely justified. 

That it is possible, as he argues, to draw up a system of general grammar 
based entirely on a study of form which shall be something more than a 
mere list of possible formal categories, is perhaps true, tho a decision on 
this point must be reserved until concrete evidence of the possibility 
of such a system is afforded; the author makes no attempt to even 
outline its beginnings. Moreover, even if it should be found possible 
and also valuable, it would be just as limited in.scope as a formal gram- 
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matical system of any single language, and would be just as incapable 
of including within its limits all grammatical facts. 

The attempt to define the parts of speech on a strictly functional basis 
results naturally from the author’s view of the scope of grammar. He 
finds this definition a difficult matter, especially in the case of the pro- 
noun, which he gives up for the present. While this attempt is of some 
interest from a purely scientific point of view, its results appear to have 
little value in furthering the arrangement of grammatical material in a 
complete system. The traditional system of the parts of speech will 
still be found, I think, the most convenient system to employ as a basis 
of arrangement, and it is important to bear in mind that the parts of 
speech are semantic and not formal categories. 

I am in entire agreement with the author in his contention that a 
science of general grammar, or in other words a scientific outline of 
grammar into which the grammatical facts, graphic, phonological, 
morphological, and syntactical, of any given language might be fitted, 
is a possibility, but I disagree with him just as completely as to the 
fundamental principles on which such a structure should be reared. 
Leaving out graphic and phonological material, any satisfactory and 
reasonably complete general grammar must be based not on formal 
categories but on semantic categories; we must pass from the meaning or 
idea to the form, and not vice versa. All languages are systems of 
spoken sounds which are employed to communicate ideas from one mind 
to another. The fundamental ideas of the people speaking any lan- 
guage (or to go still further back, the physical stimuli which produce those 
ideas), are in general the same thruout the world in spite of differences 
due to geography and stage of culture (cf. the passage quoted [254 f.] 
from Rask, where, however, the possibility of operating with the semantic 
category is denied), and it is these fundamental ideas which furnish the 
sole medium of exchange between languages of different formal struc- 
ture, and a most important tho unrecognized one in languages of the 
same type. What is the bond of connection between English the king, 
Latin rex, Greek Baordebs, Hebrew ham-melek, Ethiopic negds, all 
meaning ‘the king’? Evidently the meaning. What is the bond of 
connection between Latin accusative ending -um, and Greek accusative 
ending -ov? Historically, of course, they are identical, but from a de- 
scriptive point of view the meaning is here likewise the point of contact, 
both endings denoting the various meanings borne by the accusative 
case forms. 

It is perfectly true that the study of language must start with the 
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study of form, and that it is probably impossible to develop any system 
of semantic categories without an extensive study of the forms of many 
languages, but after this study of form has acquainted us with essential 
semantic groups, there is no reason why these groups should be ignored 
and not utilized in the further study of language and languages. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is every reason to make use of them. The 
statements here made concerning the use of semantic categories in the 
study of general grammar are not based on theory only but on many 
experiments in the practical application of those principles in the study 
of many languages of varying forms of speech; monographs on various 
semantic categories have been prepared, some of which have already 
been published or are in press, and a general scheme of semantic cate- 
gories covering all linguistic phenomena has: largely been worked out: 
cf. O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language’, New York, 1922; 
An English Grammar (in press); E. Sapir. Totality, Lancuace Mono- 
GRAPH 6 (1930); F. R. Blake, A New Method of Syntactical Arrange- 
ment, J. Am. Or. Soc. 41. 467-71 (1921); The Study of Philippine Lan- 
guages at Johns Hopkins University and its Bearing on Linguistic 
Science, JHU Alum. Mag. 14. 395 ff. (1926); A Semantic Analysis of 
Case, Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies 34-49 (1930). Reference 
may be made also to the activities of the International Auxiliary Lan- 


guage Association, and to my paper Formalist versus Semasiologist, 
ef. Lana. 6. 113 (1930). 

It seems to be the intention of M. Hjelmslev to develop a more or less 
complete system of general grammar based exclusively on categories 
of a formal type. It will be most interesting to see how he works out 
this system in detail. 


FRANK R. BLAKE 


Beitrige zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter der etruskischen 
Sprache. Part 1: pp. x + 150; Part 2: pp. xiv + 397. By Emin 
GOLDMANN. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1929-1930. 

The Etruscan riddle still remains unsolved. Trombetti’s much adver- 
tised claim to have read it was entirely unjustified, and he left the 
subject where he found it. Goldmann, it is true, has a perfect familiar- 
ity with the literature of Etruscology, as even a casual inspection of his 
pages reveals; and from the final sentences of the note on page 73 of 
Part 1 it is evident that he has interested himself in things Etruscan 
since 1907, if not before. But until the great desideratum of a long 
bilingual inscription has been met, every attempt to translate Etruscan 
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is foredoomed to failure. Every possible language with which Etruscan 
might be related has been tried without success; and even the strictest 
application of the combinatory method cannot be expected to yield 
much more than we already know. That method itself, the moment it 
is yoked to an assumption of kinship between Etruscan and some other 
tongue, ceases to be dependable. The more than thirty year old sug- 
gestion of Lindsay (Class. Rev. 12. 418 [1898]) that careful excavation 
of the border regions of Etruscan and Latin territories would almost 
certainly be rewarded by the discovery of a long bilingual, containing 
something more than proper names, is still waiting to be adopted: here 
is a truly promising piece of work for one of the many archaeological 
institutions operating in Italy. 

Meantime perhaps the Agram mummy-band may be made to serve 
the purpose; the fact that of its 1500-odd surviving words some 40 reap- 
pear also on the Capuan stele (out of 200 words)—all 40 being probably 
of a liturgical or formulary character—does not, I think, preclude the 
possibility that an Etruscan family or colony settled in Egypt in the 
second century B.C., which may be held responsible for Etruscan writing 
in Egypt on Egyptian material and in Egyptian ink, may have been 
converted to some local belief. Will not some Egyptologist compare 
the scraps of knowledge, if they can be so called, that have been already 
won from the mummy-wrapping, with the better understood Egyptian 
liturgical documents? Or again, may not a link perhaps be found be- 
tween Etruscan and Orphic documents? There are said to be ‘un- 
doubted affinities’ between Orphic and Anatolian ritual and belief. 

Goldmann, however, cf. Stud. Etr. 2. 209 sqq. (1928), believes it to 
be already demonstrated that Etruscan is, at least in part, Indo-Euro- 
pean; he maintains that it is further a centum language, though he 
refrains from more precise classification. Indeed he would be a bold 
man who would attempt to place Etruscan among Indo-European 
dialects. Goldmann also rejects what appears to me likely to prove a 
most fruitful suggestion, Kretschmer’s hypothesis of a proto-Indo- 
European stratum of Mediterranean languages, which may well embrace 
Etruscan. For Goldmann Etr. am- is ‘day’, nac- ‘night’; e/o- and to- 
and ko- are demonstratives; there is a feminine suffix -in-, an adjectival 
suffix -na-, a comparative formant -se, and an imperative one -dhi. 
ham¢- means ‘right’, laiv- ‘left’; the numerals are declinable, and, with 
some doubtful exceptions, clearly IE, e.g., @u- ‘two’. Part 1 of the 
work is devoted to arguments intended to prove these interpretations; 
but, despite the wealth of industry and ingenuity demonstrated (often, 
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unhappily, hidden away in a tangle of indigestible footnotes), the reader 
is compelled at the end to declare ‘non liquet’. Accordingly the super- 
structure of Part 2, which is devoted to the interpretation of Etruscan 
documents, especially the cippus Perusinus, the pulena-inscription, the 
Magliano curse, and the mummy-wrapping (of which a translation of 
columns 2-4 is offered), rests upon an insecure foundation, and page after 
page the reader feels that he is dealing only with plausible guesses and 
not with ascertained fact. 
J. W. 


Rassen und Religionen im Alten Vorderasien. Pp. x + 468, By 
Max Semper. (Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek. Erste Reihe: Ethno- 
logische Bibliothek, mit Einschluss der Altorientalischen Kulturge- 
schichte.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1930. 

A professor of Paleontology and Geology has devoted ten years to a 
synthesis of the results of Linguistics, History, Archaeology, Anthro- 
pology, and other sciences for the racial and religious history of the 
ancient Near East. A lifetime would be too short for such a task. 

The author, Max Semper of Aachen, has produced a work that appears 
to be remarkably well documented with numerous references to primary 
as well as to secondary sources; but it goes without saying that a spe- 
cialist in any of the fields involved would find many omissions and many 
errors of judgment. Here are a few that I have noticed. 

He cites (34) from Hrozny’s first announcement (1915) of the Indo- 
European affinities of Hittite the statement that the language is 
peculiarly close to Latin, although Hrozn¥ himself has long since given 
up that doctrine. 

From Forrer (1922) he takes (36) the statement that the documents 
dealing with the earlier Hittite monarchy are translations from originals 
written in Accadian, although this theory leaves us with no adequate 
explanation of the archaic language of these documents. 

From a remark made by Winckler (1907) he draws the totally incorrect 
conclusion (36) that the kings of the second Hittite monarchy (ca. 
1450 to 1200 B.C.) never claimed a connection with the monarchs who 
ruled in HattuSas prior to the middle of the seventeenth century. For 
the truth about this and similar matters see Gétze, Das Hethiter-Reich 
(Der Alte Orient 27. 2—1928), a monograph which is mentioned in 
Semper’s bibliography; but which was published too late to be used 
by him. 

Semper usually calls the Hittite language ‘Kanisisch’ after Forrer’s 
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example, and the Hittites themselves are sometimes called ‘Kanisier’, 
although the designation is said (38) to be ‘wohl irrtiimlich’. We know 
perfectly well that KaneS was the center of the Assyrian colony in Asia 
Minor about the close of the third millenium; and there is no sound 
reason for connecting the Hittites or their language with the place. 

Sommer and Ehelolf, Boghazkéi-Studien 10.2 (1924), plausibly sug- 
gested that the priests who were then thought to be called ““Hattili 
were the ones who in the ritual recite Hattili ‘in Proto-Hattic’. Since 
priests of this sort officiate in the ritual which was recorded by one 
Papanikri of Kummani, Semper (305) writes: ‘Im kizwadnischen Kum- 
mani waren die Kulte zum Teil protohattisch.’ Such a conclusion is 
scarcely warranted by Sommer and Ehelolf’s suggestion in any case; 
and besides, Ehelolf, Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung 32.322 f., has 
shown that we must read ““patili instead of '4Hattili, and the meaning 
of the word is accordingly quite unknown. 

An inscription on the tomb of Antiochus of Commagene mentions 
together the gods Apollo, Mithras, Helios, and Hermes. Semper (168 f.) 
has some elaborate conjectures to account for the presence of Hermes 
on this inscription of Eastern Asia Minor, which is our earliest document 
for the Mysteries of Mithras. Gdétze’s discovery, Neue Bruchstiicke 
zum Grossen Text des Hattusilis und den Paralleltexten 18, that the 
ideogram DSIN ‘moon’ sometimes has the phonetic value Arma(s) in 
Hittite documents, brings into Eastern Asia Minor the god Armas = 
Hermes, whose existence in Lydia I demonstrated in Lana. 1. 78 (1925), 
and, surprisingly enough, connects him with the moon. This last item 
is confirmed by the position of Hermes next to Helios on the tomb of 
Antiochus. 

Semper repeatedly refers (e.g. 151, 363) to the Aryan (sic) gods 
Mithras (sic) and Varuna (sic) as the apotheosis respectively of ‘Vertrag’ 
and ‘Eid’. He is here undertaking to follow Meillet, Journal Asiatique 
1907. 143-59; but, while Meillet is confident of his derivation of Aryan 
Mitras from mitram ‘contract’, he says of his connection of Skt. Varuna 
with Gk. snrpa ‘contract’, etc.: ‘Les faits attestés ne permettent pas 
d’aboutir 4 autre chose qu’d une possibilité pour le nom de Varuna’. 
Semper, however, expresses no doubt, and he does not refer to the differ- 
ent etymology proposed by H. Giintert, Der Arische Welt-kénig und 
Heiland 147 (1923), or to Kretschmer’s theory, Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes 33. 1-22 (1926), that Skt. Varuna is a loan 
from Hittite (?) arunas ‘sea’. Our author builds rather extensively on 
the assumption that these two gods were originally deified abstractions, 
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and he should have spared no pains in the verification of the under- 
lying etymologies. 

Semper thinks (31 ff.) that he can identify certain types among the 
captives portrayed on Egyptian monuments of the fourteenth century 
B.C. as belonging to the Aryan rulers of Mitanniand Syria. Since three 
of these types are still to be seen in Northern and Central Europe it 
follows (39f.) that the Aryan race was a mixed race before it left Europe. 
Hence the primitive Aryan language and primitive Indo-European itself 
were mixed languages. Strictly speaking, there was no primitive IE 
language; but only a series of dialects with greater or less approximation 
to one another. Linguistic science has, Semper holds, hitherto operated 
with too primitive and simple a set of postulates. His method—pre- 
sumably a more civilized and complex method— leads, in the very same 
paragraph, to the suggestion that the similarities between Tocharian, 
Hittite, and Italo-Celtic may be due to the fact that the speakers of 
these languages, from the very beginning, belonged to the broad-faced, 
round-headed race that has sometimes been called Celtic. Elsewhere 
in his book Semper, with more confidence, ties together the Aryans, 
Greeks, and Germans as members of the narrow-faced, long-headed race 
of Northern Europe. One must admit that a science reared on such a 
foundation would differ widely from the Linguistic Science to which this 
journal is devoted. 

Now, everyone will recognize these items as characteristic of all 
synthetizers; it would probably be impossible to escape them. That is 
one reason why specialists usually distrust such books as the one 
before us. 

Comparatively little of Semper’s argument, however, is based upon 
linguistic data. Perhaps the rest of it, about which I cannot claim a 
right to an opinion, is better. ‘The fundamental idea is that races have 
clearly defined, but rather ccmplex, personalities (Persénlichkeiten), 
which, in case of race-mixture, are inherited much in the manner of indi- 
vidual inheritance. Semper tells us certain features of the personalities 
of the German, French, English, and American races, but nowhere 
describes them completely. His knowledge seems, if anything, more 
complete and detailed in regard to the primitive Syrian race, the primi- 
tive Aegean race, the Mediterranean race, the Caucasian race, and other 
strains which blended in varying proportion to form the ancient nations, 
languages, and religions of the Near East. Asa result of this knowledge 
he can tell, for example, which feature of an ancient cult must have 
been contributed by the primitive Aegean race and which by the Cau- 
casian race. 
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It all leads up to a conclusion, which, I confess, I did not once guess 
at until I came to the next to the last page: 


Kriege sichern dem Sieger reichere Entfaltungsméglichkeiten und engen das 
Dasein der Unterliegenden ein bis zur Unertraglichkeit oder bis zum Untergang. 
Dem riickschauenden Denker erscheint es zuweilen schwer ertraglich, dass die 
geistige Welt, in der er lebt, nur das Ergebnis sein soll eines Geschehens, das auch 
anders hatte auslaufen kénnen, doch folgt aus solchen Erwagungen nur die sitt- 
liche Forderung, nun seinerseits Willen und Krafte einzusetzen, selbst den Sieg 
zu erringen und dadurch Recht zu behalten. 

EK. H. Sturtevant 


Mesopotamian Origins; The Basic Population of the Near East. 
Pp. 198. By EpHram A. Speiser. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930. 

The title of this volume is a true indication of its contents. The 
author, prepared by sound linguistic training and having made extensive 
explorations in Mesopotamia, submits a new view of the early history 
of that fascinating country. Let it be said without any tendency to over- 
statement that he has marshalled his facts with extreme care and has 
interpreted them with consistent logic. In addition the literary form 
of his exposition is all that one could desire. 

The difficulties in this field of investigation are not slight. Until 
recently scholars have had to work with data of limited scope. Even 
now information concerning primary racial movements and original 
political events in the Tigris-Euphrates valley is exceedingly sketchy. 
In no department of historical research dealing with the beginnings of 
culture is there an entirely satisfactory supply of dependable criteria 
for the determination of final conclusions. Nevertheless the time is at 
hand when a more accurate reconstruction of the initial process of civili- 
zation’s unfolding in Mesopotamia and a more coérdinated survey of 
the contact and impact of populations in that and adjacent lands are 
reasonable goals. The attainment of these goals has been essayed by 
Dr. Speiser. In this quest he has striven to place all available knowledge 
related to his sphere of research in its true perspective, relying in the 
main upon inferences drawn from unimpeachable evidence. At the 
same time he has not shown himself averse to conjectural explanation 
when that course alone has been feasible with the material at his disposal. 
He has not failed, however, to call attention to the tentative character 
of findings resting upon mere theoretical deduction, and in this he has 
evinced commendable caution. 
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The proposition supported in the volume under review can be stated 
most clearly in the words of the author: 


Nearly all of the hitherto unclassified cultures and peoples of the ancient Near 
East can be organized into a single, genetically interrelated, group; the members 
of that group formed the basic population of Hither Asia, produced its earliest 
civilizations, and have continued to this day to furnish its ethnic background. 


The principal ‘hitherto unclassified cultures and peoples of the ancient 
Near East’ studied by Dr. Speiser and associated by him in the develop- 
ment of his thesis are the Elamites, the Gutians (together with a people 
who were called Lullu), the Kassites, the Hurrians (the Horites of the 
Old Testament), and the proto-Hittites of Asia Minor. The Elamites, 
indigenous to eastern uplands, seem to have populated Babylonia in 
pre-Sumerian times. The Gutians were eastern mountaineers who in an 
early age controlled Sumer and Akkad for more than a century. The 
territory of the Lullu is more difficult to locate, but in general it was to 
the east or southeast of Assyria. The Kassites, of highland origin, 
were supreme in Babylonia, following the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
for more than half a millennium. The Hurrians gained supremacy in 
the hilly north, including the region which became prominent as the land 
of Assyria. Their land extended in fact ‘from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the borders of Persia’. The proto-Hittites seem to have 
been related to the inhabitants whose language was Northwest Cau- 
casian. As this description indicates, the general group of peoples 
which Dr. Speiser believes had a dominant place in the ancient history 
of the Near East includes neither the Sumerians nor the Semites (Amc- 
rites, Arabians, Babylonians, and Assyrians), who are regarded by many 
as having had a great deal to do with the shaping of events in Meso- 
potamia. His volume contends that peoples of non-Sumerian and non- 
Semitic origin and affiliation controlled the hand of progress and deter- 
mined the march of destiny in the land of the two rivers. And it is held, 
furthermore, that this situation prevailed not only in pre-Sumerian 
times but also during the long centuries when Sumero-Akkadian civiliza- 
tion flourished. In other words, Dr. Speiser would place the center of 
gravity of Mesopotamian later events as well as cultural beginnings in 
the ‘hitherto unclassified’ ethnic group the nature of which has been 
sketched above. A theory so revolutionary ought to be built upon a 
solidfoundation. Noone can be asked to accept it unless cogent reasons 
in favor of its probability can be shown to exist. Dr. Speiser realizes 
this and has brought together a considerable body of argumentation, 
linguistic, historical, and archaeological, in support of his thesis. 
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The linguistic argument deserves primary consideration in this review. 
It is regrettable that only the main points of this valuable feature of the 
book can be presented. The common endings of Elamite nouns are 
-k and -r for the singular and -p (or -b) for the plural, all with or without 
over-hanging vowels. The endings -s and -(a)n also occur. Now the 
pre-diluvian sites mentioned in cuneiform records are Eridu, Bad-tibira, 
Larak, Zimbir, Shuruppak (Shurippak) and Zarar, two ending in ak 
and two in r. These terminations show that four of the names are of 
Elamite rather than Sumerian or Semitic origin. There is strong reason 
for concluding, therefore, that a people linguistically connected, if not 
racially identical, with the Elamites inhabited Mesopotamia long before 
the coming of the Sumerians and the Semites. Dr. Speiser demonstrates 
in several exhaustive chapters that the languages of the Gutians, the 
Lullu, the Kassites, and the Hurrians employed the same nominal termi- 
nations. Hence the conclusion that all of these national entities con- 
stituted a closely connected ethnic group rests upon a real linguistic basis. 

The historical argument is derived from cuneiform records indicating 
the early importance of various sections of the ethnic group which op- 
posed the rulers of Mesopotamia with unwaning persistence and in 
certain periods with entire success. Thus military operations made 
necessary by powerful aggressions on the part of Elam continued through 
succeeding ages from the time of the First Dynasty of Kish, the era 
which followed the flood. Eannatum of Lagash and Sargon of Agade 
were called upon to deal with the threat of Elamite dominance. Finally 
in the time of Ibi-Sin of Ur an Elamite sovereign assumed control of 
Sumer and Akkad. The dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged, known 
as the First Dynasty of Babylon, was brought to an end by the Kassites, 
who belonged to the same ethnic group as the Elamites. In the north 
the Gutians were potent harriers of the Assyrians, and the strong influ- 
ence of the Hurrians is shown by documentary sources. All these facts 
prove that the ethnic group, posited upon clear evidence by Dr. Speiser, 
must be recognized as having exercised a prominent and at times a 
dominant réle in the affairs of Mesopotamia. 

The chief archaeological argument is based upon information fur- 
nished by a certain type of ancient pottery. A kind of pottery known 
as very early but not the earliest in Mesopotamia is designated Susa I 
because it was first discovered at Susa in the land of Elam. This ware 
possesses the following main characteristics: (a) thinness of fabric, and 
(b) black ornamentation consisting of geometric lines and stylized 
figures painted upon a light surface. It is also called First Aeneolithic 
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because the strata in which it has been found yielded indubitable evi- 
dences of metallurgy in connection with the use of neolithic implements. 
Two facts concerning this type of pottery are of extreme importance, viz., 
(a) its pre-Sumerian date, and (6) its spread over both northern and 
southern Mesopotamia with indications of a much wider distribution. 
The inference drawn by Dr. Speiser is that the ‘pre-Sumerian population 
of Babylonia was Elamitic, or proto-Elamitic’. The pottery known 
as Susa II and Second Aeneolithic, polychrome ware with realistic 
figures, he connects with the Hurrians. In effect this means that Susa 
I and Susa II pottery cannot be ascribed to the Sumerians or the Semites 
since it was produced by another and more primary ethnic group of 
Mesopotamia. Thus archaeological evidence appears to add to the 
early prestige of this ethnic group. 

What value is to be attached to these arguments? How much validity 
do they possess (a) when taken separately and (b) when regarded as 
interrelated data? It must be admitted that the historical argument 
per se, although very plausible, does not lead to finality. After all, the 
civilization which developed in Mesopotamia was Sumero-Akkadian in 
spite of other ethnic influences. The argument based upon the dis- 
tribution of ceramic types, when divorced from outside support, does 
not compel acceptance. It is conceivable that fashions in pottery could 
have been spread beyond the limits of an ethnic group. The linguistic 
argument cannot be disposed of so easily. It would be strengthened, 
of course, if we knew more of the languages with which it deals, but it 
is nevertheless cogent enough to warrant the conclusions drawn from it. 
The historical and archaeological data presented by Dr. Speiser can be 
interpreted as being in harmony rather than at variance with his 
investigations along linguistic lines. Therefore the three methods of 
proof used by him fortify one another, but the greatest value inheres 
in the contribution of linguistics to the solution of the problem. It 
must be admitted that the force of this conclusion depends upon what 
future discoveries may reveal. 

The question of Semitic influence is dealt with very sparingly in 
Mesopotamian Origins. Doubtless this is as it should be inasmuch as 
documents indicating the very early presence of Semites in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley are lacking. It is possible, however, that the story of 
Semitic contact with Mesopotamia in extreme antiquity will yet come 
to light. If the Semites had nothing whatsoever to do with Mesopo- 
tamia in the early period, it is necessary to assume that they were too 
weak at that time in upland and steppe to win a foothold in the alluvial 
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plain, or that their original racial arena was at too great a distance for 
the attractions of the rich valley north of the Persian Gulf to affect their 
manner of life. 

The contribution which Dr. Speiser has made to our knowledge of 
beginnings in Mesopotamia is of the utmost importance. His findings 
will for a long time be indispensable in any attempt to widen the horizon 
of discovery with reference to early events in the lands which afterwards 


became known as Babylonia and Assyria. 
Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 


Das Object der unerlaubten Toétung in Israel. Eine Untersuchung 
iiber die Bedeutung der Synonyma fur “Téten’ im Alten Testament 
(Giessen Dissertation). Pp. 4+24+4. By Ricnarp Hermvze, Berlin 
1928. 

This pamphlet is a useful study of the synonyms r¢h, hrg, gfl and nkj 
(Hiphil participle makkeh) ‘to kill’. Its aim is to show which of these 
words are employed to denote illegal (wnerlaubt) killing, whether the 
persons spoken of as being thus illegally killed are fellow citizens or 
aliens, and whether a distinction is indicated between illegal killing as a 
social and as a religious offense, i.e., between killing as a crime and 
killing as a sin. 

After a table of contents, some preliminary remarks and an explana- 
tion of the object of the article (5-6), the various words are taken up in 
order, all the passages in which they are used to denote illegal killing 
being discussed with an indication as to whether the killing is regarded 
as a religious or a social offense: rch (7-16); hrg (16-20); gfl (20) (ex- 
cluded from the discussion as a late Aramaic loan word); makkeh 
(20-2). In the case of rch and hrg the Septuagintal equivalents are 
given (16, 19 f.). This discussion of passages is followed by a tabula- 
tion of the uses of the various synonyms in the different Biblical docu- 
ments (22), and the results of the investigation both as to the use of the 
words themselves and the character of the object of the illegal killing 
are summed up (22-3). The text proper concludes with the citation 
of parallels in the treatment of illegal killing in other legal systems, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman (23-8). 
Three pages of biography and a biographical sketch of the author 
complete the work. 

The author’s chief conclusions are as follows. Before the time of the 
prophets Arg was the word used for either legal or illegal killing. From 
that time, rch is the technical expression for ‘murder.’ Makkeh occurs 
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in the laws of both early and late documents in the sense of ‘murderer’, 
tho this expression is regarded by the author as of alien origin (23). 
With regard to the character of the object of the illegal killing, the 
texts indicate nothing directly in the case of rch, tho the author concludes 
from its general character that the shedding of all innocent blood is con- 
demned: in the case of hrg, with the exception of Gen. 20. 4, the object 
of the illegal killing is always a fellow citizen: in the case of makkeh, ’48 
‘man’ (considered by the author to mean ‘family head’) is the object in 
Ex. 21. 12 (Book of the Covenant); in Deuteronomy it is ‘the neighbor’ 
or fellow citizen; in the Priestly Code the prohibition of murder extends 
toallmen. From the time of the earliest legal codes, offenses, including 
murder, are regarded from two points of view, social and religious. 
Beginning with Deuteronomy the religious aspect of offenses becomes 
the most important, and in the Priestly Code it has completely absorbed 
the social. 
FraNK R. BLAKE 


Notes on Indo-European Etymologies, preliminary to a full discus- 
ion of J.-E. roots and their formation. Pp. 38. By T. G. Tucksr. 

This pamphlet, without date, is distributed by Max Niemeyer of 
Halle. It is divided into several parts: A. ‘Sundry Roots’, some 
familiar and some unfamiliar, with lists of words derived from them; 
B. ‘Sense-Reduplication’, where two roots of the same or similar mean- 
ings are made into a tautological compound, with a list of Greek words 
interpreted in this fashion; C. ‘Foreign Words in Greek’; D. ‘Prothetic 
Composition’, in which disguised prefixes are sought, e.g., in 5-vdgos, 
x-vegas, Cf. végos (*d-, ef. Eng. to, Lat. dé; *g-, cf. Lat. co-); E. ‘Some 
Latin Etymologies’; F. ‘Some Greek Etymologies’; G. ‘Numbers’, with 
semantic interpretations of several numerals; H. ‘Some General No- 
tions; Postscripta’. 

We are grateful to Professor Tucker for his Natural History of Lan- 
guage, now out of print unhappily and difficult to obtain, but are rather 
sceptical as to many of his etymological combinations in the present 
pamphlet. For example, Latin testis in either sense is said (28) to come 
from *ierstis, root *(s)ter- ‘make firm, compact’, as in Greek oreppés; 
but Oscan tristamento- refutes this interpretation. Nomen ‘what one 
is called’, from *nowemen, to root *neu ‘call’; with nimen as its phonetic 
doublet (25); this seems very unlikely. Latin mille is said (35) to be for 
*mile associated with Lith. mailus ‘trifle’, English mite, as a ‘countless- 
ness of small particles’; but the Monumentum Ancyranum has millia, 
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which makes all this impossible. It is to be hoped that Professor Tucker 
will assemble all the material on the words which he discusses, before 
he prints revolutionary theories as to their origin. Only in this way 
can the larger work which he evidently proposes to publish have a sub- 
stantial value. 

Routanp G. Kent 


Some Problems of Indo-Aryan Philology: Forlong Lectures for 1929. 
By Juutes Buiocu. Reprinted from Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, 5. 4. 719-56 (1930). 

This pamphlet contains three interesting and valuable lectures by 
Professor Bloch. The first deals with ‘The Literary Languages’, in 
which he takes up the occurrence of later dialect forms in older Sanskrit 
or Pali texts, and the development of vernacular and literary Hindostani. 
The second lecture on ‘Indo-Aryan and Dravidian’, cites the various 
items of influence on Indic attributed to Dravidian, and closes with a 
list of those which can be accepted as certain. The third lecture, on 
‘Present Requirements of Indic Research’, explains itself by its very title. 

All three lectures are wonderfully lucid and stimulating, and form 
a masterly introduction to the present status and problems of Indic 
Linguistics. 

Routanp G. Kent 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 31 1930 AND JANUARY 1 1931 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society was held in Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, December 31 1930, and Thursday, January 1 
1931, jointly with the convention of the Modern Language Association 
of America, at the invitation of George Washington University in con- 
junction with The American University, The Catholic University of 
America, and Georgetown University. The headquarters of the 
Society were at The Willard, Fourteenth Street between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and F Street, where the registration office was placed and all 
sessions were held. 


Record was secured of the attendance of the following members and 
members-elect of the Society; other members were present, but failed 
to give their names to the Secretary: 


W. F. Albright. 

G. M. Bolling, L. R. Bradley, C. D. Buck, Miss A. H. Byrne. 

Miss E. F. Claflin, H. Collitz, Mrs. K. H. Collitz, Miss R. D. Cornelius, H. Craig, 
E. Cross. 

P. E. Dumont, J. Dunn. 

Miss F. M. Fernald, O. F. W. Fernsemer, C. C. Fries. 

G. H. Genzmer, L. Gosser, E. Gottlieb, W. L. Graff. 

Miss L. Haessler, Miss E. A. Hahn, H..A. Hamilton, M. L. Hanley, G. B. Hinckley, 
S. A. Hurlbut. 

C. F. Jacob. 

R. G. Kent, J. S. Kenyon, J. Kepke, T. A. Knott, S. Kroesch, H. Kurath. 

W. Leopold, C. M. Lotspeich. 

K. Malone, H. Meier, F. Mezger, T. Michelson, H. F. Muller, O. Miiller, Mrs. 
M. G. Murphy. 

A. Orbeck. 

J.J. Parry, C. Paschall, T. C. Petersen, J. Phelps, Miss L. Pound, F. R. Preveden, 
H. W. Price, E. Prokosch. 

J. J. Raymond, A. J. F. Remy, A. L. Rice, C. C. Rice, H. B. Richardson, E. C. 
Roedder. 
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L. E. Saidla, Miss M. Saleski, R. E. Saleski, J. A. Sawhill, E. H. Sehrt, C. Selmer, 
E. H. Sturtevant. 

E. H. Tuttle. 

Mrs. M. A. Underhill. 

F. H. Wilkens, L. O. Wright. 

Miss M. Zeeb, G. K. Zipf. [70] 

(And as guest, Prof. Dr. W. Kroll, of Breslau.) 


The sessions of the Linguistic Society began at the close of those of 
the Modern Language Association, and the hospitality which was ex- 
tended to the visitors therefore took place earlier. 

President Garvin of George Washington University welcomed the 
visitors at the General Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
held on Monday evening, December 29. 

The Modern Language Association held its annual subscription 
dinner, followed by smoker and entertainment with Professor Colbert 
Searles of the University of Minnesota giving the smoke-talk, on Tuesday 
evening; members of the Linguistic Society were welcome to attend. 

The local universities entertained the members of the visiting societies 
at luncheon on Wednesday, at The Willard. 


The First Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Palm Room 
of The Willard, on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 31. President 


Prokosch called the meeting to order at 2.35 P.M. About 60 persons 
were present at the session. 


By motion, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, as they 
had already been printed in LaANcuaGE 6.102-14. 


The Secretary, in the absence of Professor E. H. Sehrt of the Local 
Committee (of which Dean George N. Henning of the Graduate School 
of George Washington University was Chairman), reported briefly 
on the arrangements for the entertainment of the visitors, and called 
attention to the special exhibition of incunabula at the Library of 


Congress. 


The Secretary, Professor R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


In the year 1930 the membership statistics are as follows: for the year 1929 
there were 428 members, of whom 5 died during the year: Elizabeth Avery, R. C. 
MacMahon, L. A. Mischkind, J. R. Rodgers, L. L. Stirling; 20 (H. M. Ayres, 
M. J. Bentley, J. C. Cebrian, H. L. Cleasby, R. W. Cowden, W. S. Elden, L. G. 
Frary, F. W. Gingrich, Claudine Gray, R. C. Horn, H. A. Loeb, S. A. B. Mercer, 
W. H. Oda, F. N. Scott, J. A. Spenceley, G. K. Strodach, C. C. Torrey, H. T. 
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Westbrook, B.C. Williams, W.I. Zeitler) presented their resignations, effective at 
the end of 1929; 5 (J. L. Barker, D. S. Davidson, E. M. Hinton, Elizabeth Knott, 
O. E. Winslow) were dropped from the membership list, as directed by the Con- 
stitution of the Society in the case of those who have failed for two years to pay 
the annual dues. The net membership with which the Society started 1930 was, 
therefore, 398; the new members of 1930 are 57. The total membership for 1930, 
in addition to the 15 honorary members, is, therefore, 455; of these, 7 are unpaid 
for 1929-30 and subject to being dropped from the rolls at this time, and 34 are 
unpaid for 1930. We regretfully record the death of Mary S. Lee, of whom an 
appreciation is to be found in the Notes and Personalia of LanauacsE 6. 271-2. 

The Library subscriptions have increased from 117 to 134 by the cancellation 
of 4 (of which one was changed to a personal membership and the other 3 were 
Russian libraries) and the addition of 21. 

The exchanges and copies for review have increased from 62 to 64 by the addi- 
tion of 3 and the loss of 1. 

The foreign scholars receiving the publication gratuitously now number 134; 
the changes during the year have been very few. 

The outstanding new event of the year was the securing of a subvention of 
$1500 from the American Council of Learned Societies for the publication of Vedic 
Variants I: The Verb by the late Maurice Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton. 
The Society itself added a further subvention of $200. With these funds an 
edition of 500 copies of the volume was printed, and distribution was made in the 
first half of December. The bill for printing has not been received, but with the 
sum realized from sales there will be a balance of about $500 available toward the 
cost of printing the second volume. 

With this volume the Society has begun a class of Special Publications, which 
will not be issued to members of the Society in return for their annual dues, but 
may be obtained by them at a lower price than by non-members. 

Arrangements have been made with Professor Franz Boas that the International 
Journal of American Linguistics, of which he is Editor, should be listed as a Special 
Publication of the Society, and a reduction of 20% on the cost of the current vol- 
ume will be granted to new subscribers who are members of the Linguistic Society 
of America. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent then presented the following report, 
which was ordered received and filed, pending the report of the Auditors: 


Linauistic SocrETy OF AMERICA 


Treasurer’s Report, Dec. 24, 1929, to Dec. 26, 1930 


Balance from previous year (checkable) $ 1701.00 
Receipts: 

Dues for 1928 (2), 1929 (27), 1930 (384) 

Library subscriptions for 1929 (2), 1930 (113) 

Advance dues 26 members (1 for 1932), 44 libraries.... 

Sale of back sets and single publications 

Reprints, plates, mailing lists, bindings, envelopes and 
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Interest, checkable account and savings fund 

Interest, Endowment Fund 

K. Fukushima, for credit 

Bad check 

Contributions to Endowment Fund of Linguistic 
Institute 

Subvention to Linguistic Institute Lectureships 

Subvention to Bulletin No. 5, from C.C.N.Y 

Subvention to Monograph No. &, from author 

Subvention to Monograph No. 6, from I.A.L.A......... 

Subvention to Monograph No. 7, from Committee 

Subvention to Monograph No. 8, from author 

Subvention to Dissertation No. 7, from author 

Subvention to Dissertation No. 8, from author 

Subvention to Vedic Variants, from American Council 
of Learned Societies $9822.88 





Total Funds available $11523 .88 


Disbursements: 

Balance of expenses at Cleveland meeting 

Editor’s expenses to Dec. 31, 1929 

Office expenses: postage, stationery, printing, address- 
ing, telegrams, telephone, express, binding, etc 

Office expenses: secretary 

Notices and Circulars for Seventh Meeting 

Dues of 1930, American Council of Learned Societies. . 

Advertising 

Bad check 

Back issues of publications bought for stock 

Mortgage Certificate, bought for Endowment Fund.... 

Deposited in Savings Fund 

To College of the City of New York, for Lectureships of 
the Linguistic Institute 

To Linguistic Institute, interest on Endowment Funds to 


To Vedic Variants, subvention of A. C. L. S 
To Vedic Variants, subvention of L. S. A 
To Waverly Press Inc., of Baltimore: 
Lanauace V. 4, reprints 
Laneuace_E VI. 1, with reprints 
Lana@vace VI. 2, with reprints 
LanovaGE VI. 3, with reprints 
Bulletin No. 5, and holding type 
Bulletin No. 6 
Language Monograph No. 6 
Wrappers 
Cash disbursements 
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To Protat Fréres, of Macon: 
Language Dissertation No. 4, with bonus 
Language Monograph No. 4, with bonus 
Language Monograph No. 5, with bonus 
Paid to authors of reviews 
Refunds of excess deposits: 
On Lang. Diss. No. 4, to M. W. Smith 
On Lang. Diss. No. 6, to A. J. F. Zieglschmid 
On Lang. Mon. No. 4, to G. W. Small 
On Lang. Mon. No. 6, to E. H. Tuttle .64 $ 9127.22 


Balance on deposit in the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, 32nd and Market Sts 2396. 66 


$11523 .88 
Schedule of Assets and Liabilities, to Dec. 31, 1930 
Assets: 
Cash in checkable account, First National Bank of 
Philadelphia 
Cash in Savings Fund, Integrity Trust Co., 36th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
Accrued interest on preceding items 
Accrued interest on endowment investments 
Recoverable arrears of dues and subscriptions and un- 
paid orders for publications 180.00 


Liabilities: 
Secretary’s and other expenses at Washington 


LaneuaGe VI. 4, with reprints and honoraria for 
reviews 
Language Monograph No. 7, including refund 
Language Dissertation No. 7, including refund 
Language Monograph No. 8, deposit 
Language Dissertation No. 8, deposit 
Endowment Funds in Savings Account $3149 .00 


Estimated Net Balance, in addition to $2149 of Endowment 
$2537.49 
2308.73 


The Treasurer, as Business Manager of the Vedic Variants, presents the follow- 
ing statement: 
Accounts of the Vedic Variants, to Dec. 26, 1930 
Receipts: 
Subvention of American Council of Learned Societies.. $1500.00 
Subvention of Linguistic Society of America 
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Personal Gifts 
Sales of the Volume ; $1915.71 


Due from sales, but not yet paid 
Bank interest not yet entered, about 


Expenditures: 
Postage, advertising, clerical aid, etc 
Printer’s bill, about $1250.00, not yet received 
Balance in Checkable Account, Integrity Trust Co., 36th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 1672.78 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund ask that their report be here appended: 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund of the Linguistic Soviety report that 
during the year 1930 the sum of $1214 has been received for the Endowment of the 
Linguistic Institute, being turned over by the Director of the Linguistic Insti- 
tute to the Treasurer of the Society; and that with these funds the Treasurer 
of the Society, with the approval of the other Trustees, has taken over the $65 
of current funds which had been temporarily invested in a Mortgage Certificate 
of the Integrity Trust Co. (36th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia) and has purchased 
another One Thousand Dollar Five Per Cent Net Guaranteed Mortgage Certifi- 
cate of the Integrity Trust Co. The remaining $149 has been left in the hands of 
the Treasurer, and has been placed in the Savings Fund of the Integrity Trust Co. 

The original Mortgage Certificate for One Thousand Dollars fell due on Feb. 1, 
1930, and was replaced by a new Mortgage Certificate of the same amount and 
terms, due Feb. 1, 1933. 

The Endowment Funds therefore are as follows: 

Linguistic Society of America 
Linguistic Institute 

The funds are thus invested: 

2 $1000 Five per Cent Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates of the Integrity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia 

Funds in Savings Account of the Linguistic Society of America, in the 
Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia 

The Treasurer of the Linguistic Society reports to the Trustees the receipt of 
the interest as due, amounting to $75.00 in the year; of which $8.42 was paid to the 
Director of the Linguistic Institute as its share of the income up to August 1, 
when the last interest payment was received. 

(signed) F. Corlies Morgan 
Arthur R. Spencer 
Roland G. Kent 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


During the year the Executive Committee, acting by correspondence, fixed the 
time and place of the present meeting, and elected to membership in the Society 
the several lists of nominees for membership published in LanauaaE as elected in 


1930. 
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President Prokosch, in conference with the Secretary, appointed S. L. M. 
Rosenberg as delegate to the Semicentennial Celebration of the University of 
Southern California, held in June. His report will be found in LANGUAGE 6.337. 

In accordance with the precedent of previous years, the Anouncement of the 
Linguistic Institute 1930 was published as Bulletin No. 5 of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the cost of the edition being paid by the College of the City of New York, 
which administered the session. Similarly the Record of the Linguistic Institute 
1930 was published as Bulletin No. 6, at the expense of the Society, as in previous 
years. 

The Executive Committee, by a mail vote, taken about September 1, author- 
ized the Administrative Committee of the Linguistic Institute to proceed with 
plans for a Fourth Session of the Institute in 1931. 

The Executive Committee met on Wednesday, December 30, at 9.10 P.M. in 
Room 128 of The Willard, Washington, D.C. Present, Messrs. Prokosch, Kent, 
Lotspeich, Roedder, and Miss Hahn; and by invitation, Messrs. Bolling and 
Kurath, of the Committee on Publications; and Messrs. E. H. Sturtevant and 
R. E. Saleski, of the Administrative Committee of the Linguistic Institute. 

The Reports of the Secretary, of the Treasurer, of the Editor, of the Director 
of the Linguistic Institute, and of the Delegates of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, were presented informally and their contents considered. The 
resolutions proposed by the Director of the Linguistic Institute were formally 
approved. 

The Executive Committee, under authority given to it by the Society at the 
last annual meeting, continues the Administrative Committee of the Linguistic 
Institute, and approves the arrangements to hold the fourth session of the In- 
stitute at the College of the City of New York. 

The Executive Committee considered the Amended Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, which had been submitted to the Society early 
in 1930, and, although the Amended Constitution having received the proper 
number of votes by the constituent societies of the Council has already been 
declared in force, recommends that the Linguistic Society formally ratify this 
Amended Constitution. 

The Executive Committee expresses its grateful appreciation of the valuable 
services of Miss Eleanor Segal as clerical assistant to the Secretary of the Society. 

The Executive Committee recommends that an appropriation of $60.00 per 
annum be made to the Editor of the Publications for his official expenses. 

After consideration of a number of nominations, the Executive Committee 
recommends that, in accordance with Article II, Section 8 of the Constitution, 
the following scholars be elected to honorary membership: 

Kr. Nyrop, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. 
Emil Setala, Professor at the University of Helsingfors. 
R. Thurneysen, Professor at the University of Bonn. 

The Executive Committee asks that the Society express its approval of these 

actions and recommendations. 


The report was ordered received and filed; the actions and recom- 
mendations of the Committee were on motion approved, and the nomi- 
nees for Honorary Membership were declared elected. 
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Professor G. M. Bolling, Editor of the Publications of the Society and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications, presented the following 
report, which was on motion adopted: 


I have the honor to report for the Committee on Publications that during the 

past year we have issued: 

LanauacE, Volume VI, 4 issues, 342 pages. 

LaneuaGe MonoarapH No. 5: Edwin H. Tuttle, Dravidian Developments, 40 
pages. 

LaneuaGce MonoaraPu No. 6: Edward Sapir, Totality, 28 pages. 

LanoeuaGcE Monoarapu No. 7: Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, 178 pages. 

LanauaGE DissertaTIon No. 7: Frederic T. Wood, The Accentuation of Nominal 
Compounds in Lithuanian, 90 pages. Princeton University Dissertation. 

BuuueTin No. 5: E. H. Sturtevant, Announcement of the Linguistic Institute 
1930, 16 pages. 

BULLETIN No. 6: R. G. Kent, Record of the Linguistic Institute 1980, 18 pages. 

In addition, with the assistance of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
we have published the first of the SpecraL Pusiications, Maurice Bloomfield and 
Franklin Edgerton, Vedic Variants I: The Verb, 340 pages. 

The International Journal of American Linguistics, edited by Franz Boas, has 
also been affiliated with the Lineuistic Society as a special publication, though 
financial and editorial control remains with the editor. 

For 1931, we have in press LANGuaGE MonoarapPH No. 8, Klara H. Collitz, 
Verbs of Motion in their Semantic Divergence, about 120 pages. We have accepted 
for publication Laneuace DissEertTATION No. 8, Eugene Gottlieb, A Systematic 
Tabulation of Indo-European Animal Names with Special Reference to their Ety- 
mology and Semasiology, about 56 pages. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to the other members of the Committee 
and to such members of the Society, especially Professor Roland G. Kent, as have 
helped in the work of editing. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant presented the following report as Director 
of the Linguistic Institute: 


A report of the Third Session of the Linguistic Institute has been compiled by 
Prof. R. G. Kent and published as Bulletin No. 6 of the Lincuistic Society oF 
AMERICA, which is made a part of this report. 

Subscriptions to the Endowment Fund of the Linguistic Institute amount to 
$2720, of which amount $1214 has been paid in. 

The Executive Committee has authorized the holding of a fourth session, 
and has reappointed the same Administrative Committee. The session will be 
held at The College of the City of New York, from June 29 to August 7. A printed 
announcement of the session will be distributed to members of the Society with 
the March issue of LANGUAGE. 

Mr. Albert Blum has again promised a donation toward the stipend of a scholar 
of French nationality to lecture in the Institute. Several other lectureships will 
probably be announced later. The American Council of Learned Societies has 
made an appropriation to secure the services of one of the editors of the Italian 
dialect atlas for a part of next summer to assist in organizing work on the pro- 
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posed Dialect Atlas of the United States and Canada. He will lecture in the In- 
stitute. The remaining financial responsibility for the Institute is undertaken 
by The College of the City of New York. 

There is now $18.16 in the Treasury of the Institute, of which $9.74 was the 
previous balance and $8.42 has been received from the Linauistic Society OF 
AMERICA as interest on the Endowment Funds. 

The Administrative Committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, that the Lineuistic Society or AMmRIcA is deeply appreciative of the 
generous interest which led the Trustees of The College of the City of New York 
to incorporate the Third Session of the Linguistic Institute into its Summer 
Session of 1930, and which has induced them to undertake similar responsibilities 
for the Fourth Session of the Institute. The Society further expresses gratitude 
to the President, the Trustees, and other officials of The College for the efficient 
arrangements which were made for the comfort and convenience of its members 
during the session of 1930. 

Resolved, that the Lineuistic Society or AMERICA hereby empowers the 
Executive Committee to authorize the continuance of the Linguistic Institute 
in 1932, to appoint an Administrative Committee to conduct a session of the 
Linguistic Institute in 1932, and to determine where such a session shall be held. 


On motion, the report was received, and the resolutions were adopted. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant, for the delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies (E. H. Sturtevant, L. Bloomfield), presented the 
following report, which was ordered received and filed: 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Council was held in New York, Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 1, 1930. The proceedings have been published in Bulletin No. 13 of the 
Council. Owing to the illness of Prof. Bloomfield, President Prokosch designated 
Prof. Bolling to take his place. The Lineuistic Socrery thus had its due repre- 
sentation at the meeting. 

Owing to an increase in resources, the Council has been able to do more than 
hitherto for its constituent societies and for research projects of various kinds. 
The Council now defrays the entire cost of attendance of delegates at its sessions. 
A comprehensive study of the needs of the societies for aid to publication has been 
undertaken, and an appropriation has been made to take care of immediate needs. 
From this appropriation the Council has contributed to the cost of printing the 
first volume of Bloomfield’s and Edgerton’s Vedic Variants. The Council has 
undertaken some preliminary work on the Dialect Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, and expects to see that important linguistic project through to com- 
pletion, if all goes well. In this connection the Council is bringing to this country 
Professor Jakob Jud of Ziirich, who will lecture in the 1931 Session of the Lin- 
guistic Institute. The Council has also enlarged its plans for grants in aid of 
research, and has undertaken a system of fellowships. 


The Secretary announced that the report of Professor S. L. M. Rosen- 
berg, as delegate of the Society to the Semicentennial Celebration of 
the University of Southern California, was printed in LANGUAGE 6.337. 
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On motion, the Society authorized the Treasurer to keep checkable 
and savings accounts in the Integrity Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
36th and Walnut Sts. 


On motion, the Society approved an appropriation of $200 from cur- 
rent funds towards the publication of the next volume of the Vedic 
Variants, and directed the proper officers of the Society to seek a suit- 
able additional subvention of not over $1000 from the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 


Professor Hermann Collitz called attention to the financial difficulties 
under which the Indogermanische Gesellschaft is laboring in the pub- 
lication of the Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, the only descriptive bib- 
liography of general and Indo-European linguistics, and urged the 
members of the Society to support it in every way. He also invited 
members to contribute toward a Streitberg Memorial Fund, in honor 
of the distinguished scholar who had been mainly responsible for the 
establishment of the Gesellschaft, the income of the Fund to be used 
for the support of the Society and its publication; contributions, he 
said, might be sent to him. 


The President announced the appointment of the following Com- 
mittee: 
On Nomination of Officers for 1931: L. Bloomfield, Chairman; M. L. 
Hanley; W. Petersen: report to be made by the method outlined in 
LANGUAGE 6.267-8. 


The President appointed the following Committees: 
To Audit the Accounts of the Treasurer: Miss E. A. Hahn; R. E. 
Saleski. 
On Resolutions: K. Malone, E. C. Roedder, C. M. Lotspeich. 


Other business, proposed by any member of the Society, was called 
for, and there being none, the reading of papers was begun: 


Prof. Carl Selmer, of Hunter College: The Reason for Palatalization and 
I-Vocalization of the Liquid Sound L in Present German Dialects. 
(Read by title only.) 

Prof. Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska: More Notes on 
American English. Discussion by Messrs. Hamilton, Davis 
(Rutgers), Saidla, Graff, Miss Hahn, Messrs. Zipf, Collitz, Buck. 

Prof. L. O. Wright, of the University of Washington: The Earliest Shift 
of the Spanish -RA Verb-Form from the Indicative Function to the 
Subjunctive. 
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Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: Confusion of Geographical 
and Ethnological Terms. Discussion by Messrs. Kroll, Dunn, 
Prokosch, Hamilton, Kent. 

Prof. C. M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinnati: The Pronouns 
of the Second Person Dual in Germanic. Discussion by Messrs. 
Collitz, Remy, Kent, Sturtevant, Prokosch. 

Prof. R. E. Saleski, of Bethany College (W. Va.): Apposition as a 
Grammatical Term. Discussion by Messrs. Michelson, Cross, 
Sturtevant, Prokosch, Graff. 

Prof. F. R. Preveden, of DePaul University: The Semantic Sources of 
Animal Names. 

Prof. R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Alleged 
Strength of the Initial Syllable. Discussion by Messrs. Graff, Buck, 
Michelson, Cross, Prokosch, Zipf, C. C. Rice, Preveden, Miss 
Claflin. 


Adjournment was taken at 5.47 p.m. 


An informal dinner was held at 6.15 P.M., in the Coffee Room of The 
Willard, with an attendance of 52 persons, of whom 41 were members of 
the Society. 


The Second Session was held on the evening of Wednesday, December 
31, in the Cabinet Room of The Willard. President Prokosch called 
the meeting to order at 8.29 P.M. About 100 persons were in attend- 
ance. The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. Eduard Prokosch, of Yale University, President of the Linguistic 
Society of America: The Limits of Grammatical Change in the 
Germanic Strong Verb. Discussion by Messrs. Collitz, Remy, 
Bolling, Buck, Lotspeich, Michelson, Sturtevant, Knott, Gleis 
(Catholic Univ.). 

Prof. C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan: The Dictionary Pro- 
jects at the University of Michigan. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, of The Johns Hopkins University: The Origin 
of the Latin- VJ Perfect. Discussion by Messrs. Sturtevant, Buck. 

Prof. W. F. Luebke, of the University of Denver: The Composition of 
the English Vocabulary. (Read by title only.) 

Prof. H. F. Muller, of Columbia University: The Necessity of Modi- 
fying the Current Conception of Vulgar Latin. Discussion by 
Messrs. C. C. Rice, Cross, Preveden, Miss Hahn. 


Adjournment was taken at 10.45 p.m. 
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The Third Session was held on the morning of Thursday, January 1, 
1931, in the Cabinet Room of The Willard. President Prokosch called 
the meeting to order at 9.35 a.m. About 60 persons were present. 
The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Dr. Edith F. Claflin, of Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, Conn.): The Oscan 
and Umbrian Verbal Forms in -R, a Semantic Study. 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: Some Hittite Etymologies. 
Discussion by Messrs. Kent, Albright, Miss Hahn, Messrs. 
Prokosch, Bolling. 

Prof. Truman Michelson, of the George Washington University and the 
Smithsonian Institution: Cheyenne Notes. Discussion by Mr. 
Sturtevant. 

Prof. Roberta D. Cornelius, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: The 
Expression to curry favor: its Background in Mediaeval Romance. 

Prof. W. F. Albright, of The Johns Hopkins University: The History of 
Egyptian as Illustrating the Scope of Linguistic Change. Dis- 
cussion by Messrs. Buck, Kent, Sturtevant, Michelson. 

Dr. Alfred Senn, of Yale University and the University of Kaunas: 
Observation on Lithuanian in America. (Read by title only.) 
Prof. F. R. Preveden, of DePaul University: Sense-Perceptions and 
Emotions as Reflected through the Balto-Slavic Vocabulary. 

(Read by title only.) 

Prof. F. R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: A Semantic 
Analysis of Numeral Expressions. (Read by title only.) 

Prof. F. R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: The Interrelations 
of Gender Forms in Singular and Plural in Hebrew. (Read by 
title only.) 

Prof. H. F. Rebert, of Amherst College: The Meaning of Juno Moneta. 
(Read by title only.) 

Prof. G. M. Bolling, of Ohio State University: Homeric Notes. 

Prof. C. C. Rice, of Catawba College: Spanish Etymologies. Discus- 
sion by Messrs. Kent, Tuttle, Cross, Kroesch, Bolling, Raymond. 

Prof. Hans Kurath, of Ohio State University: The Present Status of the 
Linguistic Atlas Plans. Discussion by Mr. Cross. 

Dr. A. P. Coleman, of Columbia University: Jak and jako in Polish. 
(Read by title only.) 


A brief business session followed. 


The Secretary, on behalf of the Committee on Nominations, presented 
the following report, which, in the absence of nominations from the floor, 
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was adopted in the usual manner, and the nominees were declared 
elected: 


President, Professor Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University. 
Vice-President, Professor Harold H. Bender, Princeton University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Committee, the preceding, and 

Professor Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, Yale University. 

Professor James Eustace Shaw, University of Toronto. 
Committee on Publications: 

Chairman and Editor, Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State 

University. 
To serve through 1933: Professor Hans Kurath, Ohio State University. 


Miss Hahn, for the Auditors, reported that they had examined the 


accounts of the Treasurer and found them correct; whereupon on mo- 
tion the report of the Treasurer was adopted. 


Prof. Sturtevant, as Director of the Linguistic Institute, presented the 
following statement: 

We, the undersigned, have examined the accounts of E. H. Sturtevant as Direc- 
tor of the Linguistic Institute of the Linauistic Society or America for the 
period from December 27, 1929, to December 26, 1930, and we find them to be 


correct. 
(signed) Henry B. Richardson 


M. B. Emeneau 


On motion the accounts of the Linguistic Institute were accepted and 
approved. 


Prof. Lotspeich, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following report, which was on motion adopted: 


Resolved that the Linauistic Society or AMERICA, in Washington assembled, 
present its sincere thanks 

To the President and administrative authorities of George Washington Uni- 
versity for their invitation to meet in Washington and their hospitality, and to 
the American University, The Catholic University of America, and Georgetown 
University for their cooperation in the same; 

To the members of the Local Committee, especially Professor George N. 
Henning, Chairman, Professor E. H. Sehrt, and Professor Joseph Dunn, for their 
efficient arrangement of the meeting and hearty cooperation throughout; 

To Professor Carleton Brown, Secretary of the Modern Language Association 
of America, for his cordial cooperation and assistance; 

To the Management of The Willard and The Hotel Washington for their kind 
assistance in making the meeting a success, and especially to the Management of 
The Willard for placing at the disposal of the Society the rooms in which the 
meetings have been held. 


Adjournment was taken at noon. 
(signed) Rotanp G. KENT 
Secretary. 
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Tue Lineuristic InstrtvTE will hold its Fourth Session from June 29 
to August 7, at the College of the City of New York, which will admin- 
ister the Institute as part of its Summer Session, as was done in 1930. 
The Bulletin announcing the courses should go out at the same time as 
this issue of LANGUAGE. 


B. R. Ewrne Jr. is spending the current academic year at Cornell 
University, as graduate student in Romance languages. 


Mack Haut Grirrin has gone to Central College, Fayette, Mo., as 
Professor of Latin and Greek. 


Rosert J. Ketioae, of Ottawa University (Kansas), is spending this 
academic year at the University of Kansas, as visiting professor. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTs will be held 


at Geneva, Switzerland, August 25 to 29, 1931. The President and 
Secretary of the Organization Committee are Professor Ch. Bally and 
Prof. A. Sechehaye (5 rue de |’Université, Geneva). It is hoped that 
the Linguistic Society of America will be well represented at the 


Congress. 


ProFEssOR HERMANN CoLuitz spoke at the Washington meeting of 
two matters which it seems desirable to bring to the attention of every 
member of the Linauistic Society. 

The first is the urgent need of supporting the Indogermanisches 
Jahrbuch. The inestimable value of this bibliographic tool is known to 
every linguist, and we can all appreciate the high and rapidly rising 
cost of such printing as it requires. There is no need to dwell on either 
of these topics. The way to help is to subscribe, and to secure sub- 
scriptions from the libraries with which one is connected. Subscrip- 
tions (they include membership in the Indogermanische Gesellschaft) 
may be sent to Professor Collitz, 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md., 
or to Professor Bloomfield, University of Chicago, cf. LancuaGE 6.100 


(1930). 
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The second is a proposal to raise a Memorial Fund in honor of Wilhelm 
Streitberg, one of whose many services to linguistics was the founding 
of the Indogermanische Forschungen and of the Indogermanisches 
Jahrbuch. Again the merits of this proposal need no demonstration. 
Contributions may be sent to Professor Collitz. 


Or THE Papers READ AT THE SIxTH ANNUAL MEETING, record has 
been secured of the publication of the following: 


Janet R. Aiken, Why English Sounds Change: The Ronald Press Co., 
New York. 

W. Leopold, Polarity in Language; in Curme Volume of Linguistic 
Studies 102-9. 

Louise Pound, Extensions of Usage of a Pronoun; in Curme Vol. 118-9. 

Louise Pound, ‘Sophomore’; in American Speech 5.270. 

Louise Pound, The Etymology of Stir ‘Prison’; in Studies in Honor of 
Hermann Collitz 330-1. 

F. R. Preveden, Church Slavonic korabs and Greek xapaBos; in LAn- 
GUAGE 6, 279-96. 

A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Der Untergang des einfachen Priteritums in 
verschiedenen indogermanischen Sprachen; in Curme Vol. 169-78. 


In LancuaGE MonocraPu No. 5, Dravidian Developments, by Edwin 
H. Tuttle, the following corrections are to be made: p. 24, line 22, for 
bi.t- read bi.t-; 33.8, for is read *ts; 36.6, for *énén read *énén; §65.5, for 
i read 7. 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE LAST PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW MEMBERS, and 
up to the end of 1930, the following new members for 1930 were received, 
whose addresses and linguistic interests will be found in the List of 
Members for 1930 printed in this issue: C. B. Brown, Leo Gosser, Mary 
Ada Underhill. 

The following were received before January 6, 1931, as members for 
1931: 


Prof. Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois, Urbana, I]. (German) 

Dr. Alice Carlson, Skolas ielé 20, dz. 14, Riga, Latvia. (English 
Philology, Univ. of Latvia) 

Prof. K. Chattopaidhyaya, The University, Allahabad, India. (Sanskrit) 

Dr. Paul Emile Dumont, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
(Indology) 
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Prof. Eston E. Ericson, 113 University Drive, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(English, Univ. of North Carolina) 

Miss Frances M. Fernald, 2115 HSt. N.W., Washington, D.C. (Asst. 
Specialist for Education in the Office of Education, State Dept.) 

Prof. N. Fukushima, care of S. Nishigori, 34 Hikawacho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, Japan. (Sanskrit, Tokyo Imperial Univ.) 

Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon, 6026 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Hebrew, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Mr. Henry B. Hinckley, 38 Lynwood Place, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Abraham Holtz, 1642 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Mr. George S. Lane, 6116 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Harold Lenz, 1944 Loring Place, Bronx, New York City. (German, 
New York Univ.) 

Monsieur Adrien Maisonneuve, 5 rue de Tournon, Paris VI, France. 
(Dealer in Oriental and Linguistic Books) 

Dr. Hermann Meier, Drew University, Madison, N. J. (German) 

Mrs. Mable Grant Murphy, 1647 Thirty-Fifth St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. E. E. Porter, Porter Construction Co. Ltd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Prof. Allen W. Porterfield, West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 
(German) 

Dr. Alfred Senn, 1918 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Stirling 
Fellow in Linguistics, Yale Univ.) 

Mr. Dael L. Wolfle, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. (Psychology) 

Miss Eleanor Segal, 1312 Eleanor St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Graduate 
student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Prof. Frederick H. Wilkens, 601 W. 156th St., Apt. 66, New York City. 
(German, New York University) 

Prof. Leavitt O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. (Romance 
Langs. ) 

Miss Martha Zeeb, 2847 N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Prof. of 
German and Italian, Beaver College; Instructor in Latin, Mt. 
St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill) 

Prof. Dr. K. V. Zettersteen, Ovre Slottsgatan 14 C, Uppsala, Sweden. 
(Semitic Langs., Univ. of Uppsala) 

Dr. George K. Zipf, 16 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass. (German, 
Harvard Univ.) 





LIST OF MEMBERS, 1930 


This list includes all those who were on the rolls of the Society in 1930. SC 
before the name indicates Signers of the Call which led to the foundation of the 
Society, FM indicates Foundation Members, a date indicates the year of election. 
So far as the information is at hand, the special subject of instruction or of study, 
or the occupation, is given. Any changes of address or of title, and any errors, 
should be at once reported to the Secretary of the Society. Later lists will give 
the names of those who become members during 1931. 


AssocIaATED SOCIETIES 


Indogermanische Gesellschaft, bei Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, 
Landgrafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, 4 la Sorbonne, Paris V, France. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, Landgrafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. H. Hirt, Loeberstr. 23, Giessen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Otto Jespersen, Ermelundsly, Gentgfte, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

- Prof. Dr. P. Kretschmer, Florianigasse 23, Wien VIII, Austria. 

Prof. A. Meillet, 24 Rue de Verneuil, Paris VII, France. 

Prof. Dr. C. Meinhof, Beneckestr. 22, Hamburg XIII, Germany. 

Prof. R. Menéndez Pidal, Centro de Estudios Historicos, Alma- 
gro 26, Madrid, Spain. 

Prof. Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, Universitat, Bonn, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Holger Pedersen, Universitet, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Dr. P. Rivet, 61 Rue de Buffon, Paris, France. 

Prof. Dr. Ed. Sievers, Schillerstr. 8, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. F. Sommer, Ludwigstr. 22, Miinchen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck, 251 Bergendalsche Weg, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands. 

Prof. Dr. Jakob Wackernagel, Gartenstr. 93, Basel, Switzerland. 

Prof. Henry Cecil Wyld, Merton College, Oxford, England. 


AcTIVE MEMBERS 
Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (English) 
Mr. J. H. Adams, Kenvil, N. J. (Translator and abstracter, 
Hercules Experimental Station) 
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President Cyrus Adler, The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Semitics) 
Dr. Janet R. Aiken, Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 
City. (Research Assistant, English and Comp. Linguistics) 
Prof. W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Semitics) 

Prof. Henry S. Alexander, Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
(English) 

Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(Romance Langs,, Univ. of Nebraska) 

Mr. Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire, Conn. (Latin, Roxbury 
School) 

Prof. Louis Allen, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. (French) 

Mr. Wm. H. Allen, 3345 Woodland Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Bookseller) 

Prof. Clara J. Allison, 1010 Washtenaw Av., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(Latin, Mich. State Normal Coll.) 

Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Germanic Langs.) 

Mr. Manuel J. Andrade, Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa 
Fe, N. M. (Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago) 

Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princton, N. J. 
(French, Princeton Univ.) 
Prof. George O. Aykroyd, 1765 W. Union Blvd., Bethlehem, Pa. 
(Classical Langs. and Lits., Moravian Col. and Theol. Sem,) 
Prof. Earle B. Babcock, Dotation Carnegie, 173 Boulevard 
St.-Germain, Paris, France. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. James C. Bardin, Box 80, University, Va. (Romance 
Langs., Univ. of Virginia) 

Prof. A. J. Barnouw, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Dutch 
Hist., Lang., and Lit.) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity Col., Hartford,Conn. (Latin) 

Mr. Phillips Barry, 5 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. (Clas- 
sics) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Semitic Langs.) 

Prof. Samuel Eliot Bassett, 295 S. Prospect St., Burlington, Vt. 
(Greek Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Vermont) 

Dr. Cléudio Basto, Viana do Castelo, Portugal. 
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Mr. Charles F. Bauer, 3440 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Grad. student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Mr. George Beecher, Ballard School, R. F. D. 1, Louisville, Ky. 
(English and Latin) 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, Westhampton College, Univ. of 
Richmond, Va. (Latin) 

Dean H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av.,Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Adolph B. Benson, 221 L. O. M. Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn. (German and Scandinavian) 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. (Romance 
Langs.) 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, 1600 Park Av., Baltimore, Md. (Orien- 
tal Langs., Johns Hopkins Univ.; Principal, Baltimore City 
Col.) 

Prof. D. S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Romance Phil.) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Ger- 
manic Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthro- 
pology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (San- 
skrit) 

Prof. Ralph S. Boggs, Box 625, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Spanish 
and Folklore, Univ. of North Carolina) 

Prof. Emile Boisacq, 271 Chaussée de Vleurgat, Ixelles-Bruxelles, 
Belgium. (Sanskrit and Comparative Phil., Univ. of Brussels) 

Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. (Greek) Life Member, 1927. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Bourland, 11105 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Romance Langs., Adelbert Coll.) 

Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas. (Ger- 
manic Langs., Univ. of Texas) 

Mr. Lyman R. Bradley, New York Univ., Washington Sq., New 
York City. (German) 

Dr. Renward Brandstetter, Waldstatterhof, Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. (Indonesian Langs.) 

Mr. Fred H. Braunlin, 704 Wager St., Columbus, Ohio. (Grad. 
student in Germanic Langs., Ohio State Univ.) 
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Miss E. D. Breeze, 1103 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(Classics, Colorado Coll.) 

Prof. Charles Barrett Brown, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, 
Tenn. (Spanish and Italian) 

Prof. George Wm. Brown, 57 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 
(Indology, Kennedy School of Missions) 

Miss Lydia G. Brown, 1721 S St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Commercial Subjects, Cardozo High School) 

Prof. Thomas K. Brown Jr., 226 Dickinson Ave., Swarthmore, 
Pa. (German, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Sanskrit) 

Prof. W. F. Bryan, 1907 Orrington Av., Evanston, Ill. (English, 
Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Compara- 
tive Phil.) 

Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
(Egyptology, Metropolitan Museum and Yale Univ.) 

Miss Ruth A. Bunzel, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia Univ., 
New York City. (Lang. and Ethnology of North American 
Indians) 

Prof. Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Romanus F. Butin, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(Oriental Langs.) 

Miss Alice Hill Byrne, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. (Dean and Prof. of Greek) 

Prof. A. U. N. Camera, 575 Dahill Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Romance Langs., Col. of City of New York) 

Prof. Harry Caplan, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Classics) 

Mr. L. Carballosa, Box 303, Berkeley, Calif. (Spanish) 

Prof. Frederick M. Carey, 405 Hilgard Av., West Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Greek and Latin, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles) 

Mr. P. W. Carhart, care of G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass. (Editor) 

Mr. Paul R. Carr, 3923 Packard St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(Dealer in Oriental Language and Philosophical Books) 

Prof. Clive H. Carruthers, McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada. 
(Classical Philology) 

Prof. Jane Gray Carter, 175 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
(Classics, Hunter Col.) 
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Prof. F. S. Cawley, 65 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 
(German, Harvard Univ.) 

Dean George Davis Chase, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. (Latin) 

Jagadish J. Chatterji, Esq., The International School of Vedic 
and Allied Research, Times Bldg., 1475 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Prof. Edward Chiera, Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. (Assyriology) 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, 17 Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Greek and Latin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn.) 

Mr. John M. Clapp, 15 E. 26th St., New York City. (Publisher) 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, 39 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(Sanskrit, Harvard Univ.) 

Mr. Francis P. Clarke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Philosophy) 

Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
(Slavonic Langs.) 

Prof. Emeritus Hermann Collitz, 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md. (Germanic Phil., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Mrs. Klara H. Collitz (Mrs. Hermann), 1027 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore, Md. (Germanic Philology) 

Miss Lou W. Conklin, Box 423, Roslyn, N. Y. (Drisler Fellow 
in Latin, Columbia Univ.) 

Rev. George 8S. Cooke, University Club, Urbana, IIl. 

Prof. Roberta D. Cornelius, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col., 
Lynchburg, Va. (English) 

Prof. Cornelia C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke Col., South Hadley, 
Mass. (Latin) 

Prof. Hardin Craig, Stanford University, Calif. (English) 

Prof. W. A. Craigie, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (English) 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Romanic Langs. and Lits.) 

Prof. E. D. Cressman, 2287 S. Columbine St., Denver, Colo. 
(Classics, Univ. of Denver) 

Dr. Ephraim Cross, 1847 University Av., Bronx, New York 
City. (Linguistic Science) 

Prof. Tom Peete Cross, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Prof. G. O. Curme, Lunt Library, Evanston, Ill. (Germanic 
Phil., Northwestern Univ.) 

Dr. Joseph T. Curtiss, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. (English) 
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Prof. George H. Danton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
(German) 

Dr. G. O. 8. Darby, 11 Bryn Mawr Road, Wellesley, Mass. 
(French, Harvard Univ.) 

Prof. Edward P. Davis, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(German) 

Jaime de Angulo, Esq., 2851 Buena Vista Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
(American Linguistics) 

Prof. Victor de Beaumont, 73 Queen’s Park, Toronto, Canada. 
(French, Univ. of Toronto) 

Prof. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria Univ., Toronto, Canada. 
(Latin; Dean of Faculty of Arts) 

Rev. Frederick W. Dickinson, 2710 Twenty-Seventh St. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. (Greek, Latin, Hebrew) 

Mr. William F. Diller, 239 Pine St., Lancaster, Pa. (Grad. 
student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. (Anthropology) 

Prof. Raymond P. Dougherty, 319 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. (Assyriology, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Charles A. Downer, 812 W. 181st St., New York City. 
(Romance Langs. and Lit., Coll. of the City of New York) 
Died August 14, 1930. 

Prof. Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. Joseph Dunn, Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. (Celtic 
and Romance Phil.) 

Mrs. Milton L. Durlach (Theresa M.), 875 Park Av., New York 
City. 

Miss Helen S. Eaton, 64 W. Ninth St., New York City. (Lin- 
guistic Research Assistant to the International Auxiliary 
Language Association) 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, 174 Blake Road, Hamden, Conn. 
(Sanskrit, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. F. C. Edwards, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, 
Ky. (Head of Dept. of Modern Langs.) 

Prof. Edward C. Ehrensperger, 1306 Massachusetts Ave. (Apt. 
503), Cambridge, Mass. (English Lit., Wellesley Coll.) 
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Mr. Arthur G. Ejichelberger, 2450 N. Stanley St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr. Walter T. Eickmann, 446 Twenty-first St., West New York, 
N.J. (Latin and Eng., Memorial High School) 

Dr. Stefin Einarsson, 2417 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(English, Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Prof. Emeritus H. C. Elmer, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Latin) 

Dr. Murray B. Emeneau, Box 1910 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 
(Classics, Yale Univ.) 

Miss Alma Waldron Erswell, 503 N. Chester Road, Swarthmore, 
Pa. (Phonetics) 

Prof. Erwin A. Esper, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
(Psychology) 

Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic 
Langs.) 

Mr. B. R. Ewing, Jr., 307 Wait Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. (Graduate 
student in Romance Langs., Cornell Univ.) 

Prof. Dean 8S. Fansler, Riverton, Conn. (English, Brown 
Univ.) 

Rev. F. J. Feinler, The Catholic University, Peking, China. 
(Catholic priest; Japanese, mathematics, etc.) 

Prof. Oscar F. W. Fernsemer, Brooklyn College, 66 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Gilbert Malcolm Fess, 1108 Paquin St., Columbia, Mo. 
(French, Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (Greek) 

Prof. Harris 8. Fletcher, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (English) 

Prof. George T. Flom, 611 W. Green St., Urbana, Ill. (Scandi- 
navian Langs. and Lits., Univ. of Illinois) 

Mr. Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich.; winter address, 
Dunedin, Fla. 

Prof. Frank H. Fowler, 1036 E. Helen St., Tucson, Ariz. (Clas- 
sical Langs., Univ. of Arizona) 

Prof. Charles C. Fries, 7 Harvard Place, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(English, Univ. of Michigan) 

Miss Mary E. Fulton, Western Penna. Institution for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. (Sem- 
itic Langs.) 
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Mr. E. A. Gellot, 290 Broadway, New York City. (Artist) 

Mr. George H. Genzmer, Dictionary of American Biography, 
602 Hill Bldg., 17th St., Washington, D. C. 

Prof. John L. Gerig, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Celtic 
and Romance Langs.) 

Mrs. José Gibert (Catherine Crates), care of W. Griffith, 4050 
Irving St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Graduate student in IE Phil., 
Univ. of Penna.; Assoc. Prof. of Foreign Langs., Colo. State 
Teachers Coll., Greeley) 

Prof. D. M. Gilbert, Albion College, Albion, Mich. (Modern 
Langs.) 

Dr. S. R. Gilereast, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
(French and Spanish) 

Prof. Wilbur E. Gilman, 705 Missouri Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
(German, Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Charles Goetsch, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Ger- 
manic Phil.) 

Rabbi Solomon Goldman, 629 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Miss Jane F. Goodloe, Homewood Apartments, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Prof. Leo Gosser, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
(English) 

Dr. Eugene Gottlieb, Box 3039 Univ. Sta., Columbus, Ohio. 
(German, Ohio State Univ.) 

Prof. Willem L. Graff, McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada, (Ger- 
manic Langs.) 

Prof. Charles H. Grandgent, 107 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(Romance Langs., Harvard Univ.) 

Mr. Benjamin F. Gravely, Box 209, Martinsville, Va. (Dealer 
in Linguistic Books) 

Prof. Louis H. Gray, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Ori- 
ental Langs.) 

Miss Ina May Greer, Box 286, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. (Graduate student in English) 

Prof. Mack Hall Griffin, Box 243, Fayette, Mo. (Latin and 
Greek, Central College) 

Prof. Charles Grimm, Williams Col., Williamstown, Mass. 
(Romanic Langs.) 

Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Education) 
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Mr. John F. Gummere, Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Languages) 

Dr. August Giinther, Studien-Rat, Lessingstr. 7, Vélklingen, 
Saar. (Lettic) 

Prof. Walter F. Gustafson, Upsala Coll., East Orange, N. J. 
(English) 

Prof. Luise Haessler, Butler Hall, 400 W. 119th St., New York 
City. (German, Hunter College) 

Prof. Peter Hagboldt, Univ. of Chicago, Ill. (German) 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, 640 Riverside Drive, New York City, 
(Greek and Latin, Hunter Col.) 

Prof. A. Irving Hallowell, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Anthropology) 

Prof. Nelius O. Halvorson, Iowa State Teachers Coll., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. (English) 
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CHANGES OF QUANTITY CAUSED BY INDO-HITTITE h 


E. H. Sturtevant 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


{In Indo-Hittite long vowels and diphthongs with long prior element were 
shortened before h. In Pre-Indo-European h was lost in all positions, 
and an immediately preceding vowel was lengthened if h had been fol- 
lowed by another consonant. These phonetic laws furnish an explana- 
tion of certain vowel alternations in Greek and Sanskrit which have 
hitherto been ascribed with some difficulty to ablaut.] 


A chief distinction between the second and third classes of the Hittite 
hi-conjugation!' is that in the former the diphthong az isnearly confined to 
the third singular present (daz ‘he takes’), while in the latter it appears 
elsewhere (daz ‘he places’: daitti, taitteni, taisteni, daitta, daista, dais, 
daiwen, dai, daisten). In the first sing., however, we always find a 
monophthong (tehhi ‘I place’, tehhun ‘I placed’). In this verb it is 
plausible to assume Indo-Hittite? **dhé-hi; but nehhi ‘I lead’ beside naz 
‘he leads’ goes with Sanskrit ni (nayati, nindya, etc.), and it can contain 
IH é only if it contains the second full grade, **njé-hz, whereas all the 
other Hitt. forms contain **né-. It is much better to assume IH 
**nethi:**néi, whence Hitt. nehhi:nai; and this is shown to be correct 
by the one Hitt. verb of the hz-conjugation that has the diphthongau in 
some of its forms. Although auszi ‘he sees’ is a mi-conjugation form, 
uhhi, autti, uhhun, austa, etc. are parallel with nehhi, naitti, nehhun, 
naista, etc.? But Hitt. uv must represent either a*u or @ (never 6), and 


1 See LANGUAGE 3. 216. Delaporte, Eléments de la Grammaire Hittite, treats 
my second class on page 73 and my third class on page 75. In this paper I assume 
the identity of the hi-conjugation with the Indo-European perfect system. See 
Kellogg, Some Indo-European Coincidences in Hittite 38 f.; Kurylowicz, Sym- 
bolae Grammaticae in Honorem Ioannis Rozwadowski 103 f.; Sturtevant, Lana. 
2. 33 f., 3. 161-8, 215-25, 4. 165, 6. 32-5, 154. 

2 For the meaning and implication of this term, see Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association 60. 25-37. For the development of the original 
diphthongs in Hitt., see Lana. 6. 25-35. As will be shown, **dhéhi became **dhehi 
before the close of the IH period. 

3 Cf. Lana. 6.34f. Istill hold to the etymology given there, and to most of the 
argument, but a number of details require correction to accord with the conclu- 
sions of this paper. 
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Hitt. e comes either from az or from é (never from f); hence, if the two 
verbs were alike in IH as well as in Hitt., uhhi must come from IH 
**q7uhi and nehhi from **nezhi. 

Now this curious alternation of short radical vowel in the first person 
with long in the third (IH **nezhi:**néz) is familiar in the Skt. perfect 
(jagama ‘I came’ :jagdma ‘he came’), which amounts to further proof 
that our deductions are correct. In fact, the Hitt. pair nehhi:naz is to 
be connected directly with Skt. ninaya: nindya. While Skt. shows a 
spread of aw at the expense of az in the perfect (e.g. dadhau ‘he placed’: 
Hitt. daz), nt and a number of other verbs divested themselves of final 
ai in another way; the third personal ending a (IE e) of consonant stems 
was appended to IE *ninéz, yielding nindya. In the first person, as we 
have seen, Hitt. nehhi implies IH **nezhi (or **ninethi), which yielded 
IE *ninei upon the loss of IH h.* Then the first personal ending a 
(IE a) was appended precisely as in the third person. 

In the conjugation of Hitt. naz and similar verbs the diphthong az 
is so common as to suggest that it may have been present originally in 
the first person also, where it may have been shortened before h. The 
alternative is to assume, as everyone has done for the IE perfect since 
‘Brugmann’s Law’ was given up, a difference of ablaut: full grade or 
o-grade in the first person, lengthened grade in the third. That is 
entirely possible, although one expects the same grade throughout the 
singular. There are, however, several facts which seem to establish an 
IH phonetic law that long vowels and long diphthongs ending in 7 or u 
were shortened if immediately followed by h. 

A majority of the hi-conjugation verbs of the first class (LANG. 3. 216; 
Delaporte, Gramm. 78) end in ahhz in the first sing. (sakkahhi ‘I know’: 
sakki ‘he knows’). If we assume that this comes from Hitt. ahi, it 
should appear in IE as az, which actually occurs in Latin vidi, tutudi, 
Church Slavonic védé, Skt. tutude, etc. This ending has usually been 
assigned to the IE middle voice, since it is middle in Skt.; but Hirt’ has 
shown that the perfect probably had no middle inflection in IE. In 
view of the Hitt. evidence I cannot agree with him in thinking az an 
infinitive ending; it was in IH the ending a (Gk. ofda, Skt. veda, etc.) 
plus hz, a particle which might or might not be appended to the first sing. 
perfect (cf. #¢ and rz in the Hitt. medio-passive‘). 

What appears to be the same IE ending occurs in many perfects from 


4 See Lana. 4. 159-70, 6. 149-58. 
5 Indogermanische Grammatik 4. 265 ff. 
6 See Lana. 4. 165 ff., TAPA 60. 28 ff. 
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roots ending in diphthongs or long vowels (e.g. Skt. dade = Lat. dedi, 
Lat. memini:Gk. péuvnuar), and it is usua] to analyze *de-d-ai. For 
Hitt., however, such an analysis is improbable. In arhi ‘I come’ beside 
art ‘he comes’ there is no personal ending but hz, and we have tentatively 
analyzed te-hhi ‘I place’ similarly ; it is extremely prebable that we should 
analyze in the same way da-hhi ‘I take’ beside dattz, daz, etc. and mema- 
hhi ‘I say’ beside mematti, memai, etc. The last named word is etymo- 
logically identical with Gk. yéuvnuac ‘I remember’, which shows 7 
(from a) throughout the tense. But, if we identify mema-hhi (IH 
**me-mna-hi) with Lat. meminit (IH **me-mona-hi), it is necessary to 
assume the second full grade of the root to account for the nil-grade or 
reduced grade of the prior syllable; **mnd’ is required by Hitt., **mona’ 
by Lat. But since the Lat. ending corresponds with Skt. e, it must be 
traced to IE az and not a. Hence we must assume IH **memondhi, 
with shortening of @ before h. Similarly Hitt. dahhi ‘I take’ can 
plausibly be identified with Lat. dedi and Skt. dadé only on the basis of 
IH **(de)d6-hi from earlier **d6é-hi. We may add that the Skt. accent 
on the ultima in this and other perfects middle is evidence against 
assuming IH **de-da-hi, etc. 

Our argument involves the assumption of IE oz (*dedoi) and e 
(*dhedhez) as well as ai (*memonaz, *uoidaz) in the first sing. perfect. I 
know of no evidence against the hypothesis; on the contrary, it suggests 
a possible source of the troublesome o and « in the forms of Gk. didwur 
and rl@yur. If Gk. inherited a perfect paradigm: *dedo., *dedw6a, 
*Sedwe, *Sedauer, etc., beside *éorar, *éorada, *éora, éorapev, etc., nothing 
could be more natural than the analogical creation of a new first pl. in 
the former verb; *éorar:éorapyev = *5e501: dédouevr. 

Although h is very common in Hitt., and although the combinations 
uh and eh occur in a number of words, I have not met azh at all and the 
one instance of auh of which I have record certainly does not represent 
ITH a*u. Gétze’ calls 7-da-a-la-u-uh-hu-un a contraction of idalawahhun 
‘I injured’; and I fully agree with him that the shorter form is a variant 
of the longer. 

I am, however, skeptical about this and many others of the contrac- 
tions of Hittite words with w or y between vowels which nearly all 
scholars assume. Between like vowels y was lost with subsequent con- 
traction; and y seems to have been lost, but without subsequent con- 


7 Madduwattas 137. The word occurs in Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Boghazkéi 
21. 19. 3. 6. 
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traction, when it stood after a (not in an initial syllable) and before e.® 
Under other circumstances some different explanation is to be sought. 
Most commonly the variation is due to ablaut, usually yo:u or je:7. 
Thus parkuszi beside parkueszi shows the intrusion of the plural stem 
parkus- into the singular.® Hitt. huwart- [hwart-]:hurt- ‘curse’ is 
cognate with Lat. verbum and Goth. watrd; IH had the root forms 
**huerdh-, **hyordh-, **hurdh-. 

Some of the assumed contractions are merely graphic, and I think 
that 1-da-a-la-u-uh-hu-un must be one of these. The sign ¢ has the 
values ah, eh, th, uh, and I think we should read ah here, just as every- 
one would do if it were preceded by wa.!® This is all we need to bring 
this word into line, but elsewhere and perhaps here the sign u seems to 
have the value of u plus a vowel. Thus in [ha-lat-ra-a-u-ni (KUB 
14. 1. 2. 36), where Gétze, Madd. 137, finds contraction of hatrawenz, 
it is surely better to read ha-at-ra-a-we-ni or -wd-ni. Such a use of the 
sign might easily arise from the fact that in many words one might write 
either u-en or wi-en, either u-an or wa-an with identical value." 

It seems worth while to mention here the Hitt. words with h after a 
vowel whose IE cognates show a short vowel or a diphthong with short 
priormember. These words are not direct evidence for our IH shorten- 
ing before h; but they show that a short vowel before h was in order in 
IH, and that such a short vowel sometimes survived in IE. 

Hitt. lahhuwai ‘he pours’, lahuahhi ‘I pour’ is to be connected with 
Gk. dobw ‘wash’, Homeric doerpév ‘bath’, Lat. lavdre, etc. on the basis 
of IH **lohu-.” 

Hitt. pahhuwar or pahhur ‘fire’ has a genitive pahhuenas, a dative- 
locative pahhueni or pahhuni, and a plural pahhuri; probably the IH 
declension was **p(v)huér and **péhur, gen. **p(v)hunés, dat.-loc. 
*#(o)huéni, pl. **p(v)hurdi.3 TE shows Gk. zip < *pour, a contami- 


8 See Lana. 5. 9, 144 f. 

® I do not mean to say that this particular stem was necessarily inherited in the 
two ablaut forms. Ablaut of the type we: u was common in the Hitt. verb, and it 
may have spread beyond its original province. 

10 So la-hu-ah-hi (KUB 7. 1. 1. 30). 

11 Many of the forms adduced in favor of the hypothesis of contraction are 
proper names; but these are a notoriously unsafe foundation for phonology. 

12See Lana. 4. 162. Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 441. 

13 All of these reconstructions are tentative, particularly that of the plural. At 
any rate this is better than to assume contraction of Hitt. pahhuwar to pahhur, as 
I did in Lana. 4. 162. Cf. Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 14f. 
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nation of the two original nominatives; Goth. fon ‘fire’ <*pyén, a con- 
tamination of *pydr and the n-stem of the oblique cases; etc. 

Hitt. huhhas ‘grandfather’ and Lat. avus come from IH **hauhos."4 

Hitt. tuhszi ‘takes away’ may come from IH **deuhk-s-, the root of 
Lat. diico ‘lead’, Goth. tiuhan ‘draw’, etc., with the suffixal s which in 
IE yielded aorist and present stems. If so, Hitt. lost & from the group 
hks; I can cite no other evidence for such a phonetic law, but neither do I 
know of any evidence against it. 

The discovery that a vowel was shortened in IH before h apparently 
obviates Hirt’s objection (Idg. Gramm. 2. 36) to the traditional con- 
nection of Gk. yérpov, Lat. modius, ete with IE *mé ‘measure’. Hitt. 
mehur ‘time, point of time’ may belong to this root,’5 IH **meh would 
yield IE *mé before a consonant (see the next paragraphs), but *me be- 
fore a vowel. Ifso we must assume that the short vowel of the Gk. 
and Lat. words actually preserved is analogical; for IH **mehtrom 
should yield *métrom (Skt. mdatram!). 

Kurylowicz!® holds that the original sound represented by Hitt. h 
(which he writes g, in reconstructed words) was lost in IE with lengthen- 
ing of a preceding vowel and alteration of its quality tod. Iam glad to 
be able to agree with him in regard to quantity, except that the process 
must be limited to words in which original h was followed by a consonant. 
We have so far been discussing words in which the sound was followed 
by a vowel (avus < **hauhos, dedi < *dedoi < **dedohi) or was preceded 
by a diphthong (dizi < *deuks- <**deuhks-). 

For the sake of clearness I shall first combine a statement of our 
earlier conclusion with Kurylowicz’s law as I think it must be modified, 
and then I shall present the evidence for the lengthening or loss of h. 
In IH a long vowel or a long diphthong ending in 7 or u was shortened 
before h. In PIE h was lost in all positions; if it was followed by 
another consonant and immediately preceded by a vowel, the vowel was 
lengthened. There was no compensatory lengthening upon the loss of 
h between vowels, and no lengthening of a preceding diphthong upon the 
loss of h before a consonant. 

Whatever one may think of the connection just discussed of Hitt. 
mehur ‘time, point of time’ with IE *mé ‘measure’, this word and es- 
pecially mahan ‘when’ are certainly related to IE *méns ‘moon, month’. 


14 See Lana. 4. 162 f. 
15 T have proposed this in an article soon to appear in Revue Hittite et Asi- 


anique. 
16 Symb. Gramm. 95-104. Cf. Lana. 6. 149-58. 
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Hitt. mahan probably represents IH **mahén, while IE *méns is from 
**me'hn- >**méhn- with a formative s. 

The identity of Hitt. mahlas ‘apple tree’ with Lat. mdlus ‘apple tree’, 
malum ‘apple’, and Gk. yoy ‘apple’ is quite obvious.” The only 
question is whether the three languages inherited the stem or borrowed 
from a common source. If the former is the case, we may assume Pre- 
Indo-Hittite **mahlos or **mdahlos; either would yield IH **mahlos, 
Hitt. mahlas, and IE *mdlos. 

I suggest a connection between Hitt. lahha ‘battle, campaign’ and 
Gk. ars ‘army, people’; the former would represent IH **lahom and 
the latter **lah-yos. 

I agree with Kurylowicz in equating Hitt. pahs- ‘protect’ with Lat. 
pasco; quite possibly the s of pastor, pdstus, ete. is original instead of 
being due to a spread of sc from the present stem. Again one must 
assume a short vowel in IH **pahs- even if from earlier **pdhs-, and a 
lengthening in IE on loss of h. 

Hitt. swhhaz ‘empty, sprinkle, scatter’ and suhha ‘roof’ surely go with 
Gk. tec ‘it rains, (the sky) pours’. The Gk. word is usually derived 
from IE *sijo-, and the suffix zo accounts for the lengthening upon loss of 
h from IH **suhjo-. The noun veréds, on the other hand, suffered no 
such lengthening, since it represents IH **suhetés. The usual connec- 
tion of te: with IE *seu- ‘sap’ (Lat. siicus ‘sap’, Skt. sunoti ‘press out 
sap’, etc.) has always seemed somewhat forced, and Hitt. apparently 
disproves it; for the Hitt. etymon of the latter group seems to be sunnaz 
‘fills, soaks in a liquid’. This word has as pronounced a connection 
with the ritual as Skt. sunoti. The shift from the nd-stem evidenced by 
Hitt. to the neu-stem of Skt. is one of the numerous transfers between 
these two classes which resulted from the ambiguous first pl. in -nwmen 
(from -nu-yen or -na-yen) .18 

Kurylowicz (loc. cit.) suggested a comparison of the Hitt. denomina- 
tive suffix ah’® with the IE denominative suffix d, and I have expressed 


17 See Kurylowicz, op. cit. 102; Sturtevant, Lana. 4. 162. 

18 See American Journal of Philology 50. 360-9; TAPA 60. 33; Lana. 6. 153. 

19 Friedrich, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie NF 1. 16 f., showed that this suffix 
forms from adjectives verbs meaning ‘bring about the state denoted by the primi- 
tive’. Verbs showing this peculiar conjugation, most of them containing the 
suffix ah, are 3-yah- ‘triple’, 4-yah- ‘quadruple’, IR-nah- ‘enslave, allapah- of 
unknown meaning, alwanzah- ‘conjure’, arawwah- ‘set free’, armah- ‘impregnate’, 
inarah- ‘make manly’, ishiullah- ‘make obligatory’, ishunah- ‘girdle’, istyah- 
‘spy out, disclose’, iskunah- ‘place, appoint’, idalawah- ‘harm’, kappilah- ‘make 
angry’, katterah- ‘make inferior’, kururiyah- ‘make hostile’, lazziyah- ‘make 
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qualified approval of the idea (Lana. 6. 153 f.). Further study induces 
me to accept the identification of the two suffixes unreservedly. It is 
supported by one excellent etymology; newah- ‘renew’ corresponds with 
Lat. novdre, Gk. veav, Old High German niuwén. Scarcely less signifi- 
cant is the similar distribution of the two suffixes. The Hitt. verbs in 
a(z) correspond with the IE denominatives in do, e.g. Hitt. aruwwaizzi 
‘makes obeisance’: Gk. dpdoyuac ‘pray’.2° IE employed both djo and @ 
as denominative suffixes, and probably with the distribution which we 
see in Attic Gk., namely djo in the present system and 4@ elsewhere. 
Similarly in Hitt. a(z) from do yields thematic verbs of the m7-conjuga- 
tion, and ah yields non-thematic verbs of the hz-conjugation. 

The conjugation of verbs in ah in our documents is a curious mixture 
of the two conjugations; evidence is citable for the forms in Table I. 
A few additional forms will be cited below (pp. 123-4). 

A majority of the forms may belong equally well to either conjuga- 
tion, but the second sing. in éz, the third sing. in 7 (by far the commoner 
form), and the third sing. pret. in zs must belong to the hz-conjugation, 
while the first sing. in mi and the rare third sing. in z2 are obviously of 
the other conjugation. Since the mi- conjugation is the prevailing 
Hitt. type, a transfer to it is more likely than the reverse, and we have 
besides an easy explanation for the development of the first person in 
mt, the only mi-conjugation form that is at all common in these verbs. 


The first personal endings of the hi-conjugation would fuse with the 
suffix ah to form present *:dalawahhi and preterit idalawahhun. The 
latter was indistinguishable from a mi-conjugation form with ending un, 
and it gave rise to the analogical proportion, tarhun: tarhmi = idala- 





favorable’, liliwah- ‘hasten’, luriyah- ‘make unlucky’, maniyah- ‘assign, govern’, 
marsah- ‘make bad’, nah- ‘fear’, nakkiyah- ‘make heavy’, newah- ‘renew’, paprah- 
‘make guilty’, sarazziyah- ‘make superior’, suppiyah- ‘make clean’, dannattah- 
‘make empty’, tan pedassah- ‘make of second rank’, dasuwah- ‘blind’, duddumiyah- 
‘deafen’, walkessarah-: ulkessarah- ‘make expert’. 

20 Gétze, Madd., 81-100, has collected and analyzed the evidence on the Hitt. 
suffix, and I have shown, Lana. 5. 8-14, its identity with IE ajo. Owing to the 
apparent absence of original d-stem nouns in Hitt., I concluded that the suffix 
ajo was not a conglomerate of stem-final @ and denominative suffix jo, but a simple 
suffix, and that in IE times it gave rise to d-stem nouns by retrograde derivation. 
Petersen, AJP 51. 252 and fn., has convinced me that I was mistaken on this latter 
point; I now believe that we must assume d-stem nouns in IH, which gave rise 
to the conglomerate ajo in the way hitherto generally assumed, and also to the 
suffix ah which is treated in this paper. 
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wahhun: idalawahmi. No doubt the new form was preferred partly 
because its rival was identical with the third personal form. 


TABLE I 


Present Preterit 
Sing. 1 idalawahmi idalawahhun 
2 idalawahti 
3 maniyahhi, maniyahhis, 
lazziyahzt kururtyahta 
Pl. 1 tasuwahhuwenit iskunahhuwen 
3 maniyahhanzr dasuwahhir 
Imperative Middle 
Sing. 2 allapah Pres. Sing. 3 istyahtari 
Plur. 3 newahhandu Pret. Sing. 3 nakkiyahtat 
Infinitive Participle 
liliwahhuwanzi tasuwahhanza 
Iterative-Durative 
maniyahheskizzt 
Action Noun Agent Noun 
maniyahhatar maniyahhatallas 


I suggest, therefore, that in IH denominatives of the present system 
were formed in djo and denominatives of the perfect system in ah. In 
Hitt. both suffixes are found outside the finite verb;”! if we assume that 
ajo was originally confined to the finite verb, we must base our decision 
exclusively on IE evidence. 

In yiew of our previous conclusions, the vowel d, no doubt the final 
sound of d-stem nouns, must have been shortened before h in IH times, 
and upon the loss of h in IE compensatory lengthening must have 
occurred wherever a consonant followed h. In these verbs the long 
vowel was generalized, perhaps under the influence of the verbs 
in do. 

The IE languages show the denominative suffix jo outside of the 
conglomerate djo most frequently by itself and in the conglomerate ejo. 
Hitt. verbs of the former type are fairly common, as uddaniya- ‘conjure’ 
from uttar ‘word’.” 

The ejo-type yields the same result in Hitt. Between like vowels 
Hitt. y was lost with subsequent contraction; mekkes <*mekeies (i- 


*1 For the verbs in a(i), see Gdtze, Madd. 91-5. 
22 Other examples in Gétze, Madd. 97-100. 
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stem pl.), assuwanzi ‘they are good’ <*assuwayanzit (IH -djonti). 
Before y and a dissimilar vowel e remained if it stood in an initial syl- 
lable; neyanzi ‘they lead’ = Skt. nayanti. But in a syllable not initial 
e before y and a dissimilar vowel became 7; suppiya (dat.-loc. of an 7- 
stem): Skt. agnaye < IH -ejaz.7 Hence IH **lahejomi gives Hitt. 
lahhiyami. In the third person we should expect IH **lahejeti to give 
Hitt. */ahezi, and we do in fact find such pairs as ud-da-na-al-li-ya-mi 
‘I conjure’: ud-da-na-al-li-zi ‘he conjures’ (KUB 24. 14. 4. 29 f.); but 
for the most part the stem in cya was generalized.2> The most numerous 
traces of the IH ejo-type are found in the iterative-duratives like lah- 
heskizzi ‘he keeps fighting’, but it is not certain whether we should 
ascribe this to IH **lahejesko- or **laheisko-. 

We must therefore assume for IH as well as for IE the denominative 
suffixes jo and eo in addition to djo. In IE the suffix ejo alternates 
with é much as djo does with a (Gk. rocéw : rorhow = Tipdw : Tywaow), and 
beside zo we have (Lat. finio : finitus, Gk. dnpiouar : &-Snptros).% If we 
assume that IH had here also perfect suffixes with h beside present 
suffixes with 70, we get a satisfactory explanation for the length of the 
two vowelsin IE. IH eh and zh would yield IE é andi upon the loss of 
h before a consonant. 

In Hitt. there is no lack of zya-verbs with an extension in h, but they 
usually take the form illustrated in lazziyahhanzi ‘they give favorable 
omens’ beside lazziyatta (middle) ‘he is healed’. There are, however, 
occasional forms like isihhis (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 3. 34. 1. 
13), tsthta (KUB 24. 5. 1. 9, 33, 2. 14) : zs¢yahta, istyahtari; ku-u-ru-ur- 
th-ta (KBo. 2. 5. 1. 9): kururiyahta; ma-ni-th-ha-tal-la-an (KBo. 3. 34. 
2. 16): maniyahhi; sarazzihhandu (KBo. 6. 29. 2.8): sarazziyahhandu.”" 


23 It is necessary to assume the ending ai; for IH ejet would yield Hitt. ai 
(earlier 2). Apparently dative and locative were not differentiated in IH, and so 
one cannot say positively that the Skt. -aye must come from IE -ejai; possibly IE 
specialized ei as the dative ending, since we have unequivocal evidence for ai 
only in infinitives. 

24 My reasons for assuming the ending mi in a thematic verb are (1) the agree- 
ment of Skt. and Hitt. in this matter, and (2) a conviction that the IE ending 6 
came from IH oho, a medio-passiveending. Cf. Lana. 4. 169. 

25 Since IE had verbs with 76 in the first sing. and 7 in the third sing. (see Brug- 
mann, Grundriss 2?. 3. 178-93 and references), the variation may have been 
inherited by Hitt. ; but phonetic law would bring the io: ie verbs to this result, and 
it seems better not to go outside the denominative verbs for an explanation. 

% See Brugmann, Grundriss 2?. 3. 223. 

27 Add to the list: su-up-pt-ih-hi (KUB 20. 99.2.7): suppiyahhi, suppiyahmi. 
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It seems probable that these are remnants of the original formation 7h, 
while the more common zyah results from a contamination with the 
suffix zya. I cannot cite any Hitt. form that may plausibly be traced to 
IH eh; but it is precisely here that IE peculiarly needs an explanation 
of the long vowel. Gk. roujow beside zoew is strong evidence for an 
IH denominative suffix eh beside ejo. 
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[The oldest is *yék- (éxa, iéci), after which *dhék- (nxa, addaxer, 
féct) was patterned in pro-ethnic times. %wxa was added to the group 
only in Greek. The peculiar grouping of forms with and without -x- in 
the Greek paradigms starts from the fact that forms from three bases, 
*sé-, *yék-, *wit- (yur, énxa, fleuar, for instance), merged in one para- 
digm as a result of changes that are in part analogic, in part phonetic.] 


The x of éyxa jxa ‘I hurled, sent’, éyxa ‘put, placed’, and éwxa 
‘gave’, is usually called a ‘root-determinative’,! whatever that may 
mean, but merely designating as such these characteristic aorist forma- 
tions leaves unanswered the questions which are most important in 
understanding their history. From where did the x come? What is 
the relation of the three to each other? Which was the earliest, and in 
what order were they patterned after one another? How doesit happen 
that the « was at first confined to the singular active, next spread to the 
third person plural, and for a long time did not go any further? These 
questions are certainly not answered by referring, e.g., to #nx- as an 
extension of the root #- by means of «x; and yet to answer them is all 
the more important, because of the réle played by one of these aorists in 
the genesis of the large category of x-perfects, cf. LanauaGE 4. 267 ff. 

The relative age of the three x-aorists is not hard to determine. The 
latest is éwxa, which has no probable cognate with k in any other IE 
language. It is true that, e.g.,G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.* 638, correlates éwxa 
with Skt. déc- ‘make an offering’, but not many are convinced. Against 
it speaks the peculiar though perhaps not impossible specialization of the 
meaning ‘give’ to ‘offer a sacrifice’, and the necessity of separating the 
palatal & of éwxa from the velar k of #nxa, identified as the latter is 
with the stem of Skt. dhdk-d-h ‘receptacle’. It is much more probable 
that éwx-a was patterned after énx-a and énx-a during the separate 
existence of the Greek language. 

The presupposed strength of the association between the three verbs 
requires little demonstration. ‘To give’, ‘to put or place’, and ‘to send’ 


1So, e.g., Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr.‘ 376. 
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are ideas so close to each other that words with these meanings often 
contaminate their forms. Outside of Greek one may refer to the com- 
plete merging of the compounds of IE *dé- and *dhé-? in Latin, e.g. red- 
dere ‘give back’ and ab-dere ‘put away, hide’. As far as the three Greek 
verbs are concerned, the closeness of their association shows itself also 
in the fact that they are not only the only three verbs with aorists in 
xa, but also the only ones with aorist imperatives second sing. in -s: 
és, dés, 56s.2 Here it is clear that 66s is patterned after és and vés, for 
the repugnance to beginning two successive syllables with aspirates 
accounts for avoiding *e-0. and *he-?.,4 but there was nothing against 
*50-3.. The same thing reveals itself in the parallel treatment of the 
second and third singular of the imperfect active, where forms of 
contract verbs take the place of the old ywi-forms, sc. lets, riders, edtdous, 
or let, river, édtd0v.5 

It is obvious then that éwxa, from the IE root *dé- *da-, found, e.g., 
in Skt. dé-da-ti ‘he gives’; Gr. 6i-5w-ys ‘I give’; Alb. dase ‘gave’; Lat. 
do, dare ‘give’; Lith. di-ti ‘give’; OBlg. da-ti ‘give’, but without any non- 
Greek relative with k, has received its x from énxa and éyxa, which 
are both of pre-Greek origin. The root of é-nx-a, jx-a is identical with 
that of Lat. jéc7,® perfect of jac-26 ‘I throw’, and é-3nx-a is to be com- 
pared with Lat. féc-2’ from facié ‘I make, do’ and with Phryg. a6-dax-er 
‘has dedicated’. There is, however, this difference between the two: 
for IE *jék-, Gr. #x- there is in existence no by-form without k (cf. 
Persson, Beitr. 362), while IE *dhék-, Gr. 3nx-, Lat. féc- stands alongside 
of much more common forms without k, e.g., Skt. dd-dha-ti ‘puts, places’, 


2 Confusion of form due to the change of dh to Lat. d (cf. Sommer, Handb.? 178) 
assisted in the merger of the two verbs, but the complete obliteration of the 
difference would have been impossible except for the association due to meaning. 

’ The question of the origin of the earliest of these forms is here ignored as 
being irrelevant. 

‘ If these forms were actually allowed to exist, they became *re-d: and *é-d, 
and the obscurity of these would cause és and és to be welcomed as a means of 
escape, while *éo-6: would have been unaffected. 

5 That diéwuc has in addition the first singular impf. éidovy instead of 
*iliw-v, aS Opposed to é-ri-dy-v, has two causes. In the first place, the asso- 
ciation between diéwue and the two others was less close than between ridnur 
and inut, because, on the formal side, there was no help from identity of root- 
vowel. Secondly, the contract form of ééi5ouv was closer to the root-vowel than 
*éribouv < *érwWeov would have been to 3y-, so that there was not the same motive 
for avoiding it. 

® Cf. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. 369, and Walde, Etym. Wérterb.? 373. 

7 Cf. Boisacq 969, and Walde 266. 
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Gr. ri-dn-u0 ‘I place’, Gall. de-de ‘posuit’, Goth. ga-dé-ps ‘deed’, O. Sax. 
dé-n ‘do’, Lith. dé’-ti ‘lay’, OBlg. dé-t ‘lay’. This would indicate that 
the k-form of é-nx-a and Lat. fac-io féc-i was patterned after the earlier 
IE *ék-, *jak- of &nx-a, Lat. jac-io, jéc7.2 In other words, *dhék- 
received its k by association with *jék-, but alongside the new forms the 
older ones without k, as Gr. ri-0n-u1, continued to exist; while *jék-, as 
far as pre-Greek times are concerned, escaped the creation of a by-form 
*/é- by proportional analogy. 

The relative age of the three Gr. aorists in -xa is thus established in 
this order: After the oldest of the three, the pre-Greek *jék-, Gr. énx-a, 
was patterned, also in pro-ethnic times, the Gr. @dnx-a, IE *dhék-, 
while é-dwx-a was patterned after énx-a and é-dnx-a within Greek itself. 

The implication that there was no pre-Greek root-form *;é- raises the 
question what shall be done with tnu:, which is supposed to have had 
this origin by a large number of scholars. It might mean that *jé- 
took its place beside *jék- by analogy to the older *dhé- beside *dhék-. 
It might mean that we should give up connecting énx-a with *{ék-, 
and rather assume *sék-, with k after *dhék-, so that we would have to 
reverse what was said of the relative age of the two. This forces us to 
open up again the whole question of the etymology of tnur, because on 
it depends not only the question of the validity of the way in which the 
relative age of x-aorists was established above, but also our ability to 
detect the history of these forms in other respects. 

The arguments in favor of inuc originating from *s7-sé-mi are strong 
indeed from the formal point of view. The words compared include not 
only Lat. seré < *si-sé and its relatives, e.g., sé-men ‘seed’, but also Skt. 
sdyaka-h sdyaka-m ‘missile’, Tochar. sa-ser-ju ‘has sown’, O. Ir. sil 
‘seed’, Goth. saian ‘to sow’, mana-sé-bs ‘humanity’, Lith. sé’-ti ‘sow’, 
O.Blg. séjati ‘sow’, and many others. Aside from these comparisons 
involving for the most part the root only, the striking identity of the 
éw- of Gr. Dor. a¢-éw-xa with Goth. sai-sd® ‘sowed’, both irregular 
isolated forms, is a special argument for tinue from *si-sé-mi which 
outweighs a good many others. In contrast to all of this the total 
absence of evidence for IE *jé- without & is fatal to the view that inux 
is from 72-zé-mz2, in spite of, e.g., Walde, Etym. Worterb.? 373; Mueller, 
Altital. Woérterb. 430; Osthoff, Etym. Par. 1.197 f.; Hirt, IF 12.229 f. 


8 It is unimportant that *dhék- is found in three language groups, and *jék- in 
only two. Since the material from Phrygian is so exceedingly scanty, the absence 
of a Phrygian descendant of *jék- is undoubtedly accidental. 

9Cf., e.g., Brugmann-Thumb 377. 
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The alleged objections against *si-sé-mi are mainly semantic. 
Osthoff and Hirt maintain that ¢juc never has the special meaning ‘sow’, 
and that *sé- never has the general meaning ‘throw’. However, as 
Persson, loc. cit., points out, both forget Skt. séyaka- ‘missile’, which 
does prove the meaning ‘throw’ for *sé(z)-. In Walde-Pokorny, Vel. 
Worterb. 2. 459, are also found Skt. sén@ ‘missile, army’, Lat. dé-sinere 
télum ‘hurl a missile’, and po-si-tus ‘hurled, i.e., placed on the ground’. 
With these examples we are much better off even for *sé(z)-, ‘throw’ 
than for *é-, of which not one certain descendant in any meaning can 
be found. Nor does Hirt’s reference to the parallelism of prepositional 
compounds weigh so heavily. He mentions, e.g., a¢-inuc: Lat. ab-icio 
(<-jacio), and év-inut: Lat. in-icio. As Persson, loc. cit., points out, 
there is no reason at all why synonymous roots should not independently 
form compounds with the same prepositions, particularly such common 
roots with such common prepositions. 

The solution of the difficulty lies in the assumption of more than one 
root at the basis of inu:, *sé- for the forms without x, and *,ék for the 
forms withx. That two roots were merged in inuc was held by Bartholo- 
mae, KZ 27.355; Johansson, Beitr. z. griech. Sprachkunde 61; Brugmann, 
K. Vgl. Gram. 546. To show the necessity of this conclusion it will be 
well to repeat in connection these two salient facts: There is no possible 
non-Greek relative for inu: if it comes from *jé-, but there are many if it 
comes from *sé-; there is no possible non-Greek relative for énxa if it 
comes from a root *sé-, but if from *jék- there is the certain cognate Lat. 
jéct. Unprejudiced comparison should therefore make this clear: tnuc 
comes from *sé-, and é-nx-a comes from *jék-. Greek phonetic changes, 
the change to h of 2, of initial o before vowels, and of intervocalic o 
caused confusion of the two roots and ultimately the building up of one 
paradigm out of the two. We have here a potential explanation of the 
strange distribution of 4- and ix-, dy- and dnx-, dw- and dwx- in their 
respective paradigms. It started with tnuc, and ridnue and didwur fol- 
lowed by analogy. Even if *dhék- of @&nx-a was also pre-Greek on the 
evidence of the Lat. facié, féct, the latter language shows that it simply 
formed an entire new verb-system with k alongside of the older one 
without k; but the peculiar Greek state of affairs that « is found only in 
the aorist singular active and forms without x everywhere else, must have 
been due to causes operating within Greek itself, and this cause is the 
confusion of the roots of inut and énxa because of Greek phonetic changes. 

To explain the details of this process it is necessary to refer to the well- 
known fact that tewar, the so-called present middle of tnu:, is really a 
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different verb, which Homeric prosody shows to have begun with a 
digamma, and to have had an originally long t, so that it may be com- 
pared with Skt. vé-tz ‘seeks to attain’; Av. vdy- in vaye-ti ‘chases’; Lat. 
via, Osc. vid, ‘road, way’; Lith. veju, vy-ti ‘pursue’; OBlg. vozz pl. ‘war- 
riors’, cf. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. 367; Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr.‘ 324; 
Solmsen, Untersuch. 151. It is to be observed also that the meaning of 
teuar ‘to rush, be eager’ agrees with its cognates rather than with the 
active tnur. That ‘to send, throw’ should have developed into ‘be 
eager’ in the middle may be possible, but certainly is not probable, 
unless confusion of forms helped along. Nevertheless, as is pointed out 
by Curtius, Phil. 3.6 f., the real middle or passive of inuc without ¢ 
is also found (A 77 a6 orwdfipes tevrar), as is also the short quantity of 
the ., which is expected in this meaning. On the other hand, even the 
active tjur, which, whether it came from *s?-sé-mi or *j2-1é-mi, must 
have had a short ¢ originally, and cannot possibly be referred to any 
form of the root *vjé-, *v7-, also shows the long t very largely in Attic 
Greek, cf. W. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 437. The conclusion therefore can- 
not be avoided that rieuar, the source of this 7, also had its share in the 
confusion, and was felt as a part of the same paradigm as inuw < 
*si-sé-mi and é-nx-a < *jék-. 

Now if teuar < fiewar was thought of as the middle of tnus < *oi-on-ut, 
and the latter in turn was associated with énxa < *é-tnx-a, it can be seen 
that the result would be that in the aorist also, e.g., eiro < *é-ce-70, 
which comes from *sé-, would be felt as a middle of é-nx-e from *é-tx-e. 
Thus the feeling developed that #x- and é- < *se were related to each 
other as strong and weak stems, although at first the dual and plural 
active may not have had the same stem-formation as the middle. 
But once the feeling of this relation was developed, it resulted in making 
the analogy complete, i.e., #x- became the only strong form, displacing 
j- in the aorist, completely, and é- ousted the original stem-form 
*ax- < *jak- even in the dual and plural of the active, so that now é- 
appeared as the only weak form. This distribution was thus parallel, 
e.g., to *é-dw-v 1. sing. act. opposed to é-do-uev 1. pl. act., and é-d6-ynv 1. 
sing. middle, or to *é-d-v: &vde-yev: &-0é-unv. The only exception to 
this, the alternate third plurals énxav, @nxav, and éwxav, owe their 
existence to the fact that the association between the sing. and pl. is 
naturally closer in the third person than the first and second. 

There remains the question why the x-form became established in the 
sing. act. of the aorist as opposed to the other tenses. The answer is 
that the vowel grade with é was at home in the aorist in this type of verb. 
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We may compare the long é of Lat. féct and jéci, which are found only in 
the perfect-aorist, as opposed to the present forms with IE a, sc., facid 
and jacié. For the k-less forms of the former cf. also the Skt.. aorist 
d-dha-t < *e-dhé-t. See Brugmann, Gr.? 2.3.199, 472. This means, 
then, that from the beginning the form *jék- was marked as an aorist by 
its vowel. 

Thus the derivation of inuc from *ol-on-ui, of énxa from *é-gyx-a, 
ieuart from fiewar, and the confusion of the three verbs due to phonetic 
change, their consequent merging into one paradigm, with distribution 
of stem-forms patterned after inherited vowel-gradation, and, finally, 
the patterning of *dhék- after *jék- in pre-Greek times, as of dwx- after 
#x- and &nx- in Greek times, answer the questions concerning the genesis 
of this peculiar trio of aorists. 





Jak AND Jako in POLISH 
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{Examination of a portion of Polish literature to ascertain the distribu- 
tion of the two (nearly) synonymous forms. The results are summarized 
in the last section. ] 


/ 


IE *jo has had a wide development. It appears as Skt. yd-s, yd-d, 
ya’; Gr. 6-s, 5,4. Then we have adverbs like Got. ja-bdi, Lit. 767, jet, and 
the adjective derivatives like Gr. oios ‘qualis’ and éco-s ‘quantus’ 
(Brugmann, Grundr.? 2. 771). The development in Avestan is espe- 
cially full. We have yat, ya0d, yada, yavat, yavata, yaddit, and compound 
conjunctions one of whose parts is derived from the stem ya-.’ 

In OSlav. the derivatives from *jo seem to have had relative signifi- 
cance while those from *ko seem to have had interrogative significance. 
This distinction is still present in OCSlav.? where we have the pro- 
nominal adjectives kako ‘qualis’ (interr.), and jako ‘qualis’ (relat. 
indef.).2 When it comes to conjunctions we find that the same distinc- 
tion between *ko and*jo still holds. Thearchaicnominative-accusative 
neuter of kako gives kako ‘ré&s, drws, quomodo’; whereas jak% gives 
jako (relative) ‘as, dorep, drws, dri,4 uti, quod (mediaeval)’. Of the 
six uses of jako® in OCSlav.: modal, declarative, causal, consecutive, 
temporal, and final, not one is interrogative. 

But in no modern Slavonic language has this distinction been kept. 
Only three employ conjunctions from *jo; Ukrainian* which has yak, 


1 Gray, Contributions to Avestan Syntax, the Subordinate Clause, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 21. 145 (1901). 

2 The older term Old Bulgarian is now confined to the oldest monuments of 
what is now modern Bulgarian. The fact that the language underlies the culture 
of all the Slavonic languages, whose inhabitants use the orthodox liturgy, makes 
the newer term Church Slavonic decidedly more exact. 

3 Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache 96 (1922). 

‘ Meillet, Le slave commun 428 (1924). 

5 Vondrak, Slavische Grammatik 2. 505-6 (1928). 

6 The claim of Ukrainian (Little Russian) to the status of an independent 
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Polish which has jak and jako, and Czechoslovak which also has jak and 
jako; and all three languages use them interrogatively. Ukrainian 
gives an example of its function as a bridge between East and West 
Slavonic by using both stems in yakiy and kotriy. 

This similarity of behavior in Polish and Czecho-Slovak is evidence 
for an OWestSlav., and the maintenance in Ukrainian of yak where 
Russian has kak, points to its importance in all studies concerning the 
relation between West and East Slavonic. 

Not all of the six uses of jako in OCSlav. mentioned by Vondrak came 
over into Polish. The declarative use (érc), the final (dws), the con- 
secutive (ove), the causal (dr), and the frequent temporal (éze) 
uses have all been taken by other particles, some from the rival stem *ko. 

The Polish uses of jako come chiefly under Vondrak’s first category, 
the modal (comparative). 

But the failure to take over kako for the interrogative led also to the 
coalescing of the modal uses of OCSlav. jako with the interrogative uses 
of OCSlav. kako, so that Polish jako, is to be translated not only ‘like, 
as’, but also ‘how?’. 

At this stage comes in the alternative form jak, henceforth to take over 
more and more the functions of jako, a process not yet completed. Jak 
is not OSlav. jak taken over bodily. Rather does the descent run as 
follows: OSlav. jak — OCSlav. jako — Pol. jako — Pol. jak. Jak from 
jako is simply a shortening like the older change in noun stems such as 
pan’ where the o becomes? and finally disappeared. 


II. 


The relative frequency with which jak displaces jako has never been 
studied. Using Mikulski’s Polska ksiqzka dla klasy VII szkét pow- 
szechnych, Lwéw, 1926, a representative anthology, we find not a single 
example of jak used for jako in Rej (1505-1569). Jako appears eight 
times. Nor do we find jak in the selections devoted to Kochanowski 
(1530-1564). Jako appears five times. On account of Kochanowski’s 
importance I also went through his only drama, Odprawa greckich 
posléw, red. Chlebowskiego, Warszawa, 1907. Jak did not occur once, 
although jako was used thirty-two times. No case of jak occurred in the 
sermons of Skarga (1536-1612). Jako occurred four times. 





language is almost realized. Differences between it and Great Russian have 
always existed, and linguists should give it due attention. 
7 Szober, Gramatyka jezyka polskiego, 172 (1923). 
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For jak Pasek (1630-1701) yielded three examples of the temporal use 
(Vondrak’s fifth category): Jak go ine przez puls, wywrécil sig (52) ‘as I 
cut him across the wrist, he lost his balance’; Jak pchnie Drozdowskiego, 
puscili go (52); Jak tez urwe go w teb, jakby nie byt na nogach. (53). 
In modern Polish gdy has taken over most of these functions. There is 
also one example of jak ‘as’, the most frequent use in modern Polish: 
Tylko troche w jednem miejscu aksamit puscil, a dalej prega tylko, jak 
biczem ciat (52). Against these four cases of jak Pasek employs jako 
but once and that in a use which continues in modern Polish: Ale on czy 
nie czut, jako pijany (‘like the drunken man that he was’), czyli sie tez 
cheiat zemscré. 

Krasicki (1735-1801) has no instance of jako, but the following of jak: 
Skad idziesz? Ledwo chodze. Staby&? I jak jeszcze! (68) ‘Of course!’ (lit. 
‘And how shouldn’t I still be?’); Czezy gléwa jak otéw (68), contrast jako 
bialy dzien. (Kochanowski, Odprawa 43); Prosze, jak to byto? ... . Jak 
byto, opowiem (68); Jak czestowaé, a nie pié? (68), cf. Nie wiem, jako 
stusznie (Kochanowski, Odpr. 31). 

Karpinski (1741-1825) once uses jako, but has jak in: Jak ojciec 
dziect przyjmowal, / Jak swych przyjaciot czestowat (74); Tak jest, jak 
twardy wyrok jakié kazal / Inszych popisat, a Polske wymazat! (76). 

In Wybicki jako is not used at all, while jak is found in: Jak zwyciezaé 
mamy ... ./ Jak Czarniecki do Poznania (80). 

Niemcewicz (1758-1848) once takes advantage of the hazy distinc- 
tion, and uses jako where it is metrically convenient: Przyjm go, nie 
jako chluby widowisko, / Lecz jak odmiennej fortuny igrzysko (83) ‘Re- 
ceive it, not as an honorable spectacle, but as a play of changing fortune’. 
Elsewhere he uses only jak: Jak orzel . . . jak stovice (85); . . . . 
jak wzdete wiatraki (86); Jak w ostatniej toni (87). 

Brodzifiski has jako in jako cien bez sladu (90), and in the sense of 
‘how’: Jako sie zbieglt ciekawi sqsiedzi; / Jako Bronika starszq siostre 
Sciska (93). The examples of jak are more frequent: Jak myéli matki 
zatruwa jej strata (90); Ale jak kamien, do Wisty rzucony (90); Jak cz sie 
zdaje to nasze siedlisko? (92); Nie tak, jak mi sie w pamieci zjawiato (92); 
Widzisz te ziemie, jak jest wydeptana? (92); Jak perly (93); Jak sie 
witata rodzina ztqczona (93). 

In general the period from Skarga to Mickiewicz has been one of great 
confusion in the use of jak andjako. Numerically jak has the advantage 
(27:7), but the forms seem optional in too many constructions to permit 
the conclusion that jak has as yet superseded jako in any given usage. 
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III. 


In Mickiewicz four examples of jako are found, and of jak the follow- 
ing eleven: 7 zasiegat rady / Jak te zbadaé tajemnice (110); Jak bedq 
céry 1 zony? (112); Ksiezyé jak okno (114); . . . . jak w poziomym 
lesie / Sqsiednia para dorodnych topoli (117); I jak straszliwy piorun jego 
reki (118); cf. also 120, 121, 122 (quater). 

Stowacki has three examples of jako against twenty-eight of jak. 
Among them is Jak na tym piasku rozbitem namioty (126) ‘when I pitched 
my tent on this sand’; a temporal use that is rare in modern Polish. 
Also a difficult expression Bogdajby jak ja nie umarli (131) ‘God was 
good that I did not kill them’ which seems to go back to the declarative 
use (Vondrak’s second category) foundin OCSlav. The other examples 
are: Dztecko, jak maty aniotek (127); Bo chce pié jak pies (127); cf. 
also 127 (ter), 128 (bis), 180 (quater), 131 (bis), 182 (quinquies), 133 
(ter), 134 (bis), 135 (ter). 

In Krasifski is found only I jak konania bél boli niezmiernie (140) 
‘And how the pain of agony hurts immeasurably’. 

Wincenty Pol furnishesno example of jako, but five of jak; cf. czysty jak 
golab (145) ‘clean as a dove’, and 145 (ter), 146. 

Kraszewski shows an example of jako, and seven of jak: jak na owe 
czasy (154) ‘as in those times’, cf. also 155 (ter), 156, 158 (bis). 

In Boleslaw Prus there is one example of jako, and three of jak (161, 
ter), including an instance of jak for jesli in peasant dialect: jak sprze- 
dosz grunt. 

In Sienkiewicz are found three examples of jako, and sixteen of jak. 
The latter include the temporal use (cf. above) in jak nie widziat kraju 
. . . . jak nie styszat (177) ‘when he did not see his country . . . 
when he did not hear’. Compare also 165 (bis), 168 (bis), 170, 171, 172 
(bis), 173, 174, 176, 178 (bis), 179. 

The only examples in Asnyk are: jak tam stodko, jak tam btogo (185); 
jak sie ludzkie serca meczq (185). 

In Konopnicka are two examples of jako and twenty-four of jak. 
The latter are found 186 (quater), 187 (quater), 191 (quinquies), 192, 
193 (bis), 194 (ter), 195 (bis), 196 (bis), 197. 

There is a single example of jako in Dygasifiski, and nine of jak. 
Compare jak ciepto, jak dobrze, jak pieknie—(199), and 199 (bis), 200 
(ter), 202. 

Mikulski uses jako six times, jak twenty-three times. For the latter, 
cf. tak jak to jest naszym obowiazkiem (12), and 13, 17,18, 40,45, 54, 59, 
66, 80, 81, 125 (bis), 141, 142 (bis), 151, 152 (quater), 184 (bis). 
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IV. 


In studying the cases in which jako is retained in middle and modern 
Polish it is necessary to separate those in poetry from those in prose. 

Out of the fifteen examples in poetry jako suits the metre fourteen 
times, and metrical convenience is no doubt the explanation of its use. 
The examples are found: Karpifiski (72), Niemcewicz (83), Brodzifiski 
(90, quater), Mickiewicz (109, 117, 118, 121), Slowacki (129, bis), 
Konopnicka (188, bis). In the remaining example Jako na réze przez 
me tzy 1 sténce, Stowacki (130), it is impossible to see the reason for the 
unusual form. 

When meaning ‘in the capacity of’ the use of jako is still obligatory in 
modern Polish. This accounts for one example in Sienkiewicz stuzyl 
jako majtek na statku (169) ‘he served as a sailor on a vessel’; for five in 
Mikulski (41, 59, 79, 88, 137), and perhaps for the one in Pasek (52). 
Two others in Sienkiewicz (164, 165) come from a funeral oration, a 
fixed type of lofty and archaic language. An effort for euphony may 
have controlled the choice in two other examples: jako tez lanéw zbozo- 
wych (Dygasifski 203), and jako jeden ze Srodkéw tej pracy wskazywat 
szerzenie oswiaty (Mikulski 66). No explanation is offered for the 
remaining example jako tw6j ojciec (Prus 161). 


¥ 


No example of jak was found in Old Polish, though the material may 
not be sufficient to warrant a denial of its occurrence. In Middle and 
Modern Polish, however, jak is the predominant form, being found in 
about 85% of the examples. In the sense ‘in the capacity of’ jako is still 
obligatory, and no example of jak with that meaning was found. It is 
also still possible to use jako for metrical purposes in poetry, for euphony 
in prose, or in lofty, biblical language. 
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[1. Some Latin Etymologies by F. A. Wood: anhélus, (h)dmdanus, necesse, 
nectd, prandium, saeculum, séditid, sédulé, vibia. 2. OHG uuehsal by 
Fritz Metzger: evidence for its existence in a sense similar to that of 
Goth. kuni. As such it is to be derived from IE woik-, etc. 3. Indo- 
European Deictic Particles by C. M. Lotspeich: suggestions of possible 
developments of their contrasts. 4. Nasal Dissimilation and Trans- 
position by Edwin B. Williams: explanation of the forms campd, ventd, 
ade, peté. 5. Japhetology by Clarence Augustus Manning: report on 
some of the views of Marr.] 


I. SOME LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 


1. Lat. anhélus ‘panting, puffing’, anhéldre ‘pant, puff, gasp (of hard 
breathing, also of fire); pant for, desire; breathe out (wickedness)’ no 
doubt have an imported h. But if we are to derive them from the base 
in animus, why not refer them directly to that base, which may be set 
down as *ané- rather than *anéi-? We may then compare Skt. anila-h 
(with 7 from a) ‘wind; god of the wind’ (: anélus from *anélo-), dniti 
‘breathe’, etc. Or Lat. anélus may have the Dehnstufe from the weak 
base *ane-, as in Skt. dnati ‘breathe’, Gr. aveuos ‘wind’, and be compared 
with Skt. anala-h ‘fire; god of fire’, showing a double meaning as in NE 
blast, puff, either of wind or fire. 

2. Lat. (h)dmadnus ‘kind, obliging, polite, learned, refined’, (h)dma- 
nitas ‘gentleness, kindness, politeness, elegance of manners or language’, 
(h)uimanitus ‘kindly, tenderly’ fit neither in form nor in meaning with 
homé, the common, uncultivated man. The words should properly be 
written without the initial h-, which came through association with 
*hiimanus ‘human’, and this derived its a from aimdnus, with which com- 
pare Skt. wma-h ‘helfend, schiitzend; Helfer, Schiitzer’, Gmyad, 6mdn- 
‘Gunst, Beistand, Schutz’, dman- ‘giinstig, helfend’, Av. aoman- 
‘helfend, beistehend’, Skt. dvati ‘fordert, labt, sattigt, schiitzt, hat 
gern’, etc. 

3. Lat. necesse ‘necessary’, with all its derivatives, can not be extorted 
out of *ne-céd-tis (ne and cédo), as often assumed (cf. Walde, EW s.v.), 
without forced and unnatural changes in meaning. It could only be a 
huge joke that could designate connections by blood, marriage, friend- 
ship, or business as ‘unavoidable’. Even if we grant that the primary 


136 
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meaning had been lost sight of when the words were so used, the meaning 
is still a grotesque distortion.! But if we start from the meaning ‘bind, 
tie’, necesse and all its connections are at once cleared of any suspicion of 
unsocial levity. A base *nek- ‘bind’ would readily yield *nek-ad-t:-, 
necesse ‘binding, obligatory, necessary’, *nek-ad-tu-, necessus, necessitas 
‘obligation, necessity; need, want; connection, relationship, friendship’, 
necessadrius ‘binding, necessary; bound, connected, related’, subst. 
‘connection, relative, friend, client, patron’: necté ‘bind, tie’. 

4. Lat. necté ‘bind, tie, fasten; fetter, confine; affix, attach; join or 
fasten together’, formed from the base *nek- with -to- added in the 
present, nexere ‘tie or bind together, interlace’, nexus ‘a tying or binding 
together, entwining; a personal or legal obligation’, noxae ‘colligatae’ 
Loewe, Prodr. 371, cited by Walde). With all the synonymous bases 
*neks-, *sneks-, it would be superscrupulosity to refuse to admit another, 
especially as necessdrius makes it unavoidable to do otherwise than 
accept it with a good grace. 

5. Lat. prandium ‘breakfast’ is explained in Walde, following Osthoff, 
as syncopated from *pram-edyom, from *pram- or *pramo- ‘early’ + *ed- 
‘eat’. This explains the meaning satisfactorily, but not so well the form. 
Meaning and form would both be accounted for by referring the second 
part of the compound to Gr. daiouar ‘distribute, portion out; feast on’, 
dais, dairy, darrbs ‘a meal’, Skt. dydtz ‘cut, divide’, etc. 

6. Lat. saeculum ‘generation, lifetime, century, age’, Welsh hoedl 
‘lifetime’, etc., from *saitlom, are derived from *sé- ‘sow’ because of 
Goth. mana-séps ‘xécyos, world, mankind; ddos, people’. A better 
correspondence in form and meaning may be offered by referring saecu- 
lum to *sdi- ‘bind’: OHG sezto ‘Strick, Fessel, Saite’, etc., Skt. sydtz 
‘bind’. For meaning compare Skt. yundkti ‘jungit’, yugdm ‘yoke, pair; 
period of time, generation, lifetime, era’, Lat. jagis ‘joined together; 
continual, perpetual’. Or the base *sé- ‘stretch out’ furnishes a proper 
origin: Goth. seibus ‘late’, ON stdr ‘hanging down; long’, OE sid 
‘spacious, broad, long’, stdian ‘extend’, Ir. stth ‘lange’, Welsh hyd 
‘longitudo, usque ad’. 

7. Lat. séditid ‘civil discord, separation’ may be correctly explained 
as séd-itid ‘a going apart’. No objection can be made in form or mean- 
ing. And yet it can not be regarded as certain. For the word may be 
divided sé-ditid, *sé-datid ‘factio, defectio’: *dhati-, Skt. dhiti-h, Gr. 
Géors ‘a setting, placing’. 


1[But cf. of dvayxaior ‘necessarii’. G. M. B.] 
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8. Lat. séduléd ‘assiduously, busily, diligently, carefully, intentionally’ 
is inadequately explained in meaning by deriving it from sé(d) dolé 
‘without guile’. To me Vaniéek’s derivation of sédulus ‘assiduous, 
unremitting, zealous, diligent, busy; officious, obtrusive’ (hardly 
‘guileless’ that) from the base in sédés seems far preferable. Compare 
Skt. -sddara-h (*sédelo- or *sédero-) ‘riicksichtsvoll, sorgfaltig, bedacht 
auf’, sédam, sdédaé ‘constantly, always’ Lat. as-siduus ‘continual, con- 
stant, perpetual, unremitting’, sedére ‘sit; hold or hang fast, be firm, 
fixed, immovable’, and séduldria ‘seats or cushions of a carriage’, which 
implies an l-addition to the stem. 

9. Lat. vibia ‘a cross-piece resting on trestles’ (varae) joined the trestles 
and so might well have meant ‘binder’: Goth. wipja, waips ‘crégavos, 
crown’, wetpan ‘put a crown or wreath on’, ON veipr ‘Kopfbinde’, 
MHG wifen ‘winden’: Lat. viére ‘twist together, plait, weave’. For the 
meaning compare Lat. jugum ‘yoke; a beam, lath, or rail fastened in a 
horizontal direction to perpendicular posts or poles, a cross-beam’. 

Francis A. Woop 


II. OHG uuehsal 


The two passages in the OHG Tatian: Zacharias fon themo uuehsale 
Abiases, Zacharias de vice Abia (Tat. 2. 1 = Luce. 1. 5), and mit thiu her 
in biscofheite giordinot uuas in antreitu sines uuehsales fora gote, cum 


sacerdotio fungeretur in ordine vicis sue ante deum (Tat. 2.3 = Luc. 1. 
8), run in the Gothic Bible as follows: Zacharias us afar! Abijins, Zaxapias 
& épnuepias ’ABia, and mippanei gudjinoda is in wikon kunjis seinis in 
andwairpja gudis?, ev ro ieparebew abrov ev rp Taker Ths Ednueplas abrov 
évavre Tov Geov. 

Wulfila uses—in one passage at least—a word with the meaning 
‘progeny, race’ to render 4 é@nyepia’. 


1 Peters (Gotische Conjecturen [Leitmeritz, 1879] 3 f., quoted from G. W. S. 
Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels [London 1926] 129) proposes to 
read *afaram instead of afar (CA). Friedrichsen thinks that ‘afar looks like 
the result of an attempt at an etymologizing improvement on kunja, which was 
the original and correct reading of v. 5, the reviser, corrector, or scribe suggest- 
ing that us kunnja be altered to us afarkunnja, simulating the Greek énuepia; 
afar being by the next scribe taken to be a substitution for, instead of an addi- 
tion to, the original kunja, thus giving us the reading of C.A.’ Of the two 
opinions that of Peters seems more probable than that of Friedrichsen. 

2 The two Greek passages are rendered in D. E. Nestle, Novum Testamentum 
Graece et Germanice™ (Stuttgart, 1929), in the following way: ‘von der Ordnung 
Abia’ and ‘zur Zeit seiner Ordnung’. Streitberg translates Luc. 1. 8 by: ‘weil 
seine Tagesklasse an der Reihe war’. 
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The question arises whether the OHG translator used the word wehsal 
with a meaning similar to Gothic kunz, for he might well have known 
what notion is rendered by Latin vicis, vice in these two passages of 
Tatian, or, if he did not, he might have concluded that vice in de vice 
Abia must refer to the descent of Zacharias. The answer to the ques- 
tion whether there existed an OHG wehsal with the meaning ‘progeny, 
class, family’ cannot be given on the basis of the OHG Tatian or any 
other Germanic source. In general, the Germanic words mean ‘change’ 
(OHG wehsal, wehsil; OS wehsal ‘change’; OIsl. gjafa-vizl ‘exchange of 
gifts’, @ vizl ‘passing by one another in opposite directions; across’; 
and OS wehslén, wihslean, OE wizlan, OIsl. vicla, MHG wechseln 
‘change’); one can only state that Tatian 2. 1 and 2. 3 do not prevent us 
from presupposing an OHG word with the meaning of Goth. kunz. 
That there existed such a word in OHG may, however, be asserted with a 
high degree of certainty on account of its formation. 

OHG wehsal may be connected with IE woik-, weik, wik- ‘house, settle- 
ment’: Skr. vic- ‘residence, house’, pl. vigah ‘men’; Av. vis- ‘house, 
village, clan,’; Skr. vi¢-pdti- ‘master of the house, head of the com- 
munity’; Av. vispaiti- ‘head of the clan’; Skr. vecd- ‘house’, vecds ‘neigh- 
bor’, Gr. ofxos (dial. fotxos), Lat. vicus (beside dial. vécus; both 
< *woikos) ‘village, group of houses, quarter of the city’; OPr. wais- 
pattin (acc.) ‘housewife’; Lith, vié¥pat(z)s ‘master’, etc.* Skr. vecds ‘neigh- 


bor’ and Goth. wezhs (dat. wethsa) ‘village’ are s-stems. OHG wehsal 
(= wéehsal < IE *wotk-s-lo-; hardly wehsal < IE *wik-s-lo; compare Skr. 
vi¢-, Old Bulg. ves») would then be formed upon this s-stem. A corre- 





3 W. Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des neuen 
Testaments; 2. Auflage von Erwin Preuschens Vollst. Griechisch-Deutschem 
Worterbuch zum N.T. (Giessen, 1928), gives the following explanation of épnuepia: 
‘Tagklasse. So benannt werden die 24 Hauptabteilungen der Priester, die in 
wochentlichen Turnus den Tempeldienst versahen (1. Chron. 23. 6; 28. 13 etc.).’ 
Wulfila must have known the meaning of this word; it could hardly be rendered 
otherwise than by kuni (or afara); the translation *dagakuni suggested by Fried- 
richsen (p. 129) seems artificial, if not impossible, as the Germanic peoples had a 
rather definite set of expressions to designate classifications according to office 
or function or birth etc. It seems that Wulfila knew the Greek language of this 
time better than we do, for men like Bernhardt and Streitberg are of the errone- 
ous opinion that Wulfila misunderstood énuepla: ‘édnuepla also ward von dem 
Ubersetzer missverstanden’ (Bernhardt); ‘falsch tibersetzt durch in wikon kunjis 
seinis’ (Streitberg, Wérterbuch, s. kunz). 

4 Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
1926-; A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch?; E. Boisacq, Diction- 
aire étymologique de la lanque grecque?, 1923. 
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sponding (s)l-formation is found in Latin villa (dial. vélla < IE *wotk- 
s-ld) ‘estate, country house’. 

That there existed an OHG wehsal with a meaning similar to that of 
Goth. kunt becomes all the more probable, since this s-l-formation is 
found in two Germanic words of the same meaning: OE cnésl ‘progeny, 
kindred, family, native country’, OS knésal, OHG c(h)n(u)osal ‘tribe, 
kindred’ (< Ge. *kné-d-s-la-; cf. Goth. knodat, OHG chnot) and OE 
fesl ‘progeny, offspring’; OHG fasel ‘fetus, proles, suboles’, OlIcl. 
fosull ‘brood’ (< Ge. *fap-s-l- formed upon IE *pot-). OHG wehsal 
(= Lat. villa) would then be the pattern of OE cndsl, fexsl etc. 

Fritz MEZGER 


III. INDO-EUROPEAN DEICTIC PARTICLES 


If Indo-European possessed such a large array of deictic adverbs as is 
claimed by Hirt in his Indogermanische Grammatik then it is incon- 
ceivable that they were used indifferently ; there must have been a more 
specific meaning associated with the various particles, for primitive man 
attaches importance to exact location and direction. On the basis of 
the later known meanings of some of these words we may assume tenta- 
tively at least the following earlier meanings: 7, me, ke, ge meant ‘here’; 
e, se, te, pe, ne, and u meant ‘there’; a meant ‘direction toward’. These 
particles formed contrast pairs out of which new uses developed. I offer 
the following suggestions: 

1. ¢ meant ‘here’, e, ‘there, away’; from this contrast e acquired the 
meaning of ‘movement away from’: e-se, e-te, ei-se, eu-se meant ‘from 
there’; by contrast me came to mean ‘toward here’; movement from a 
place and toward a place give us the ablative and the accusative of 
motion; these were the earliest cases to be developed. Out of the 
ablative grew the genitive: an object or a person emanating from 
another object or person, e.g. the tree from there the branch; the man from 
there the son. Out of the ablative arose also the nominative which 
expresses an act emanating from a person: The man from there the 
striking; later when the attention shifted from the act as emanating from 
the person to the person as performing the act, then the accent shifted 
back from the deictic particles to the root of the noun, and the verbal 
noun also came to be a finite verb; thus enerese, ‘the man from there’ be- 
cameenéros, ‘the man’. When the weakened forms os, 7s, us, from the 
old ablatives ese, eise, euse, came to express the idea of actor, then their 
opposites om, im, um, expressed the goal or the object of the act. I 
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look upon the vowels in om, im, wm, as an analogical extension from the 
nominative Of these three, om was the commonest and acquired the 
status of an independent particle or suffix. Furthermore, new con- 
trasts arose; thus when the idea of singularity became dominant in the 
gen. es, os, then om became its contrasted plural; and again when the idea 
of gender (masc. fem.) became associated with os, then om became by 
contrast the neuter. 

2. e-t, ev, meant ‘from here’, the dative of separation (also Italo-Celt. 
gen. sg.). 4-2, az meant ‘to here’, the dative of the indirect object and 
interest. e-e, é, 6 meant ‘there there’: ‘man boy there there’, accom- 
paniment; ‘man hammer there there’, instrument. 

3. 2-e, je meant ‘here there, back’; relative pronoun, 7-u, ju, meant 
‘here yonder, formerly’. wu-e, we, meant ‘there there, both (you and I)’. 
dual ending, also the disjunctive, ‘or’. 

4. Another contrast pair is me ‘here’, ne ‘there, not here, absent’ (the 
negative ne). e-ne meant ‘from there, hither, into, in’; also ‘the one 
from there, that one’. e7-ne meant ‘from here away, continuous, one’ 
(oinos). me, the particle ‘here’ becomes the pronoun me. If me is felt 
to bea singular pronoun, then ne, as its opposite, is the plural ‘we’. 
But me has also another opposite, se, which can also acquire the idea of 
plurality and be combined with ne, giving the double plural nese, nes, 
nos, ns. Again, if the accusative idea is attached to the singular me as 
contrasted with the nominative s, then the accusative may be felt to 
belong to the nasal, and analogically nes becomes accusative plural, 
from which a new nominative es is detached. And again, if nes is felt as 
a pronoun plural then pedes becomes a noun plural. 

5. me-e, mé meant ‘here away, hence, let it not be’ (the prohibitive 
particle). me-se, mis, mos ‘here there’, dat-abl. se-me, som ‘there 
here, from here, continuous, together, same, one’ (sem). 

6. te meant ‘there, away from’; te-se meant ‘from there’, originally an 
abiative, later a genitive; e-te meant ‘from there’, ablative ed. te-se-me, 
tosme, ‘from there here’, Goth. bamma, Ger. dem. 

7. ke meant here; e-ke > eg ‘from here’, eg + 6, ‘I’; e-ke-se, ex, ‘from 
here, thither, out of’; ei-ke: Skt. ékas ‘one, from here, continuous, to- 
gether’. 

8. a-pe, apo, ab ‘toward there, away’; a-te, ad, ‘toward there’. Later 
these two prepositions became a contrast pair, one referring to the 
point of departure, the other to the goal of the movement. 

C. M. LotsPEIcH 
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IV. NASAL DISSIMILATION AND TRANSPOSITION IN PORTUGUESE 


Dissimilation and transposition of / and r in Spanish and Portuguese 
are phenomena to which attention need scarcely be called: lilio > lirio, 
crepare > quebrar. In Portuguese the nasal often displays the same sort 
of instability. Campana and *ventana, which remained unchanged in 
Spanish, developed as follows in Portuguese: campana > campéa > 
campa,! and ventana > ventéa > venté.2 At this stage dissimilation 
took place giving the forms campd? and ventd. By analogy with other 
nouns ending in a, the accent then shifted to the penult. 

Unlike campana and ventana, dnate and péctine had but one nasal. 
These words developed as follows: dnate > dnade > Gade* > Gide, and 
péctine > pettene > petée > peté.® At this point the nasalization 
spread to the adjoining syllable, in the one case forward, in the other 
backward: dde > dGdé, and peté > pété.6 Then by dissimilation ddé > 
adé, adem, and pété > péte, pente. 

It may seem strange that dissimilation did not take place in manhé< 
*maneana, irma < germana, and maga < mattiana. There is a form 
maid in Galician. However, if the accent had receded, there would 
have been confusion with the word manha. There is also a form hirmd 
in Galician; the nasal and the accent remained unchanged in Portuguese 
probably through the influence of the masculine irméo. Maga is not 
so easily accounted for although there is in Galician manzdé and even 
mazda.” 

These phenomena should not be confused with the phenomenon of 
progressive nasalization in which nasalization moves forward from a 
position in which it regularly drops to a position in which it regularly 


1 cépa is found in a document dated 1501, see the vocabulary to Textos Arcaicos, 
Leite de Vasconcellos, Lisbon, 1907. 

2 venta is found in the Peregrinagéo of Fernio Mendes Pinto (1509-1580), cf. 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 127. 375. 

3 Modern Galician has the form campdé. Campaas, in which the double a is used 
to indicate stress, is found in a document of the XVth century, see the glossary 
to Crestomatia arcaica, J. J. Nunes, Lisbon, 1921. 

4 Viterbo, Elucidario, quotes a form aade from a document dated 1359. 

5 Modern Galician has the form peite. 

6 For pentem, see Joio de Barros, Gramdtica, Lisbon, 1591, and Bluteau, 
Vocabulario Portuguez e Latino, Lisbon, 1720. 

7See the Diccionario Gallego-Castellano of Francisco Javier Rodriguez, Co- 
rufia, 1863, and that of Marcial Valladares Mufiez, Santiago, 1884. 
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remains, e.g. litania > ledéia > ledaia > ladainha,® and minutia > 
miuca > mitica > miunca.® 
EpwIn B. WILLIAMS 


V. JAPHETOLOGY 


In the great reorganization of all forms of activity that is going on in 
the Union of Soviet Republics, nothing is too small or too remote from 
the material things of the world to be included in the new life of the 
country. Marxian dialectic will admit no exception to its rules and just 
as there is a Communist theory of history, so there must be a Communist 
or Marxian theory of linguistics. We can expect to find in this a clear 
departure from the normal methods of research and it is of some interest 
perhaps because under the name of Japhetology, it is being developed 
by the well-known student of the Caucasian languages, Prof. N. Ya. 
Marr. 

There is as yet no definite summary of Japhetological doctrine but 
the Governmental Scientific Research Institute of Azerbaidjan has 
recently published a pamphlet which aims to supply part of this defi- © 
ciency. It is entitled ‘“Japhetology and Marxism” (Yafetidologiya i 
Marksizm) and is a stenographic copy of a lecture of Prof. I. I. Mesh- 
chaninov and the remarks made upon it at a meeting of the NIAM 
(Scientific Research Association of Marxists) in the AZGNII, October 18, 
1929. The last paragraph of the preface definitely states this purpose. 

The theory in many of its outlines was definitely started by Prof. 
Marr before the Revolution as a means of eliminating the belief in 
families of languages as Indo-European, Ural-Altaic, etc., but with the 
development of the new regime, he has definitely followed the “‘compass 
of Marxism” (34. etc.). He has sought to give a sociological and not a 
biological interpretation of languages and to avoid thereby many of 
the errors into which non-Marxian linguists fall. 

In explaining the origin of language, Prof. Marr clearly separates 
languages from the cries of animals, as clearly as any American funda- 
mentalist, and it is perhaps here that he commences his variations from 
the usual theories. Thus Marr argues that man has had the power of 
speech not more than 60,000 years but that he has used prepared tools 
300,000 years. During a long period of time, therefore, man spoke by 
gestures without using language (13, 58, etc.). 


8 n between a and 7 drops; but between accented 7 and a, it becomes nh. 
* n between 7 and u drops; but between a vowel and a consonant, it remains. 
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Then language was invented, because the human collective found that 
its method of existence, its economic order, and its social needs could 
not be satisfied by the language of gestures (25). Meschaninov con- 
tinues ‘The human collective had to pass to the next stage. This 
transition was performed not accidentally and not at once. Linguistic 
speech did not appear from above and man did not awake, beginning 
suddenly to express himself in speech. It appears as the product of 
long human toil over the development of the beginnings of speech and 
as the result of a long period, man received ever greater and greater 
possibility of expressing himself in vocal speech.’ 

This is of course a class language, and Marr assumes that the use of 
speech at this early date was connected with magic and that the priests, 
magi, or shamans exploited the people by their superior command of the 
new faculty. (25 ff). This influence of the shamans is denied however 
by some of the more convinced Marxians and also by some of the 
Japhetologues (65). However, language passes from stage to stage 
along with the development of the culture of the class which employs it, 
but Marr denies that this development is to be understood biologically 
as the result of biological action of the muscles or the condition of life. 

He also argues very strongly that each process grows out of the one 
before without new creation. It is here that he finds it necessary to 
produce some startling etymologies and connections. Thus Meshcha- 
ninov says: ‘The definite word is attached not so much to an object, as to 
the rdle which the object plays in human affairs. Marr brings out some 
interesting examples. He considers the words, dog (sobaka), deer (olen), 
horse (loshad), which mean in the languages of several peoples one and the 
same thing; by studying the economic life of these peoples, he determines 
that there was meant not a dog, nor a deer, nor a horse, but the animal 
that drew man. At one time man used a dog for locomotion, then the 
dog was replaced by the deer, and then by the horse; the term constantly 
passed from one animal to the other, not because a horse appeared by the 
change of shape a deer, but because the horse began to play in the life of 
man that réle which the deer had previously played.’ (21 f.) 

Similarly in a study of the Abkhaz language, Meshchaninov groups 
in one series hand, tree, stone, metal and then metal products, the 
sword and the axe, since they all refer to the organ or object with 
which a man works. 

In his original theory Marr tried to reduce as many words as possible 
to the four most primitive groups, sal, ber, ion, rosh. This theory is 
especially attacked, and M. Zifeldt in the pamphlet denies that the 
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original syllables were ever closed. His argument here can show what 
there is to expect from Japhetic etymology. ‘The word ‘earth’ in the 
language of the Zyryans is mu. N. Ya. Marr relates this word to a 
hypothetical archtype mur, saying that the r had disappeared and he 
finds justificaticn in the fact that in the Berber language in North 
Africa mur means ‘earth’, in Chan ‘strawberry’ is murgi, in Georgian 
martku. The ‘strawberry’ must have the same root as ‘earth’ and there- 
fore the archetype is mur. If you take the Finno-Ugric series, we find 
not only the open syllables m and ma but in the Mordvin contraction 
moda- ‘earth’ and in a cognate sense mud also in Estonian and Finnish 
muda ‘earth’ and in Assyrian matu from the Sumerian mada’ (60). 

At first sight all this is a mere list of words, but they are connected 
because Marr accepts the theory that all languages pass through the 
same stages though at various rates of speed and therefore at different 
times. Those Japhetologues who do not seek to construct a single 
primitive language for humanity are not so bound to these conclusions 
as to original syllables. 

Taken as a whole, the theory denies the meaning of race and of family 
of languages because Marr insists on regarding each word as part of a 
great series and not asa special and distinct entity. In the same way he 
secures a logical explanation of the problems why one language or one 
word or one phrase can remain far more antiquated than another, and 
why such a language as ancient Babylonian can be more advanced than 
modern Chuvash. He also denies that there is any pure language any 
more than any pure race, since all the modern languages are so confused 
by borrowings that we cannot trace any word or idea back through one 
group and one only. 

Certain of these assumptions are perhaps already commonplaces in 
the modern science of linguistics and Marr and his friends are certainly 
going too far in assuming that the date of a text or of a manuscript plays 
an overwhelming réle in the degree of primitive characters that can be 
found (3). Likewise he admits that the school of Meillet does pay some 
attention to the class nature of language in the Marxian sense, but he 
declares that the conventional linguists have not paid the necessary 
attention to this fact and that here we have one of the chief differences 
between the two groups (10). 

It is all based upon the theory that primitive man formed himself 
into groups not on the basis of clan or blood relation, but that early 
men ‘were bound together by the need of grouping for the rendering 
more easy the labor problem, i.e., union went then not on the signs of 
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equality of race but on the signs of a unity of toil.’ Consequently race 
never reappears as an important factor. 

We must conclude then that Prof. Marr has created some novel 
theories and in these theories he has succeeded in hiding many obvious 
truths which have been perhaps underestimated by many more orthodox 
scholars. There is also perhaps something of truth in his efforts to 
secure a Caucasian origin for Indo-European languages and the develop- 
ment of Indo-Hittite is perhaps a step in the same direction. 

On the other hand he has carried his theories of unity of development 
altogether too far and at the same time he has placed the theory entirely 
within the sphere of Marxian dialectic with the result that the really 
sound observations which it contains are almost concealed by the very 
obvious desire not to step beyond the bounds of orthodox Marxism. 
The result has been the denial of certain aspects which do not run 
according to the compass of Marxism, and a similar attempt to apply the 
theory to archaeology and to all human sciences dealing with the pre- 
histozic and later periods. Thus the desire for logic, unity, and dialectic 
gradually drives the theory further and further from the facts which it 
tries to explain, and the theory now that it is adapted to Marxism 
continues in this path. There are however aspects which stress other 
little known and little regarded sides of modern linguistics, and in this 


respect the views of Prof. Marr are often interesting and illuminating. 
CLARENCE AuGustTus MANNING 
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Egypto-Semitic Studies. Pp. xxvii + 118. By Aaron EmBeEr. 
Leipzig: Verlag Asia Major, 1930. 

Miss Frida Behnk has performed a greatly needed service in collecting 
and editing the remains of Ember’s work on the relation between 
Egyptian and the Semitic languages. For many years the author had 
been preparing material for his magnum opus, which was to establish the 
laws governing this relation, and he had begun to write it when he and 
his family met their end in a conflagration, in May, 1926. The sorry 
remains of his MS were rescued, and were ultimately sent to Ember’s 
teacher and friend, Professor Sethe of Berlin, who turned them over to 
Miss Behnk for publication. Thanks to the liberality of the Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, the autographed text, prepared by Miss 
Behnk, has now been published. 

Miss Behnk has employed the following method in compiling the 
book. The foundation is formed by the torso of Ember’s work, the 
first part of which, dealing with the Semitic equivalents of the Egyptian 
consonants, had been typewritten by the author. It was, however, 
badly burned, and whole pages were missing. To this torso, recon- 
structed as far as was possible, she has added all the etymologies pub- 
lished by Ember and Albright up to 1923. She has not taken later 
papers into consideration, because they could not have been used by 
Ember. The book restricts itself to the consonants, since only scattered 
notes bearing on the vowels and morphology were found. Asa matter 
of fact, Ember had not begun to work seriously in these fields when the 
reviewer left Baltimore in 1919, after six years of close association with 
him, as pupil and colleague.’ It is probable, therefore, that little of his 
work has really been lost. 


1 The reviewer’s work on the evolution of the Egyptian vocalic system was 
entirely independent of Ember, who had not touched this problem up to 1919, and 
was not yet acquainted with Sethe’s researches in the same field. The reviewer’s 
work was ready in the summer of 1919, and was accepted for publication in the 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, which was then suspended for lack of funds. An 
abstract was published in the Recueil de Travaux, 40. 64-70, and later in the same 
year (1923) appeared Sethe’s monograph, Die Vokalisation des Aegyptischen, 
which coincided almost throughout with the reviewer’s results. For the later 
confirmation of the most essential of these independently established laws see the 
discussion in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 12. 186-90, and JAOS 47. 198-201. 
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Little has been published on this subject since Ember’s death. In 
1927 the reviewer published a paper in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 47. 198-237, where some other articles and monographs, 
one of them by Miss Behnk herself, are discussed. Since then nothing 
has appeared in print, though several scholars are working in the field; 
we have seen lists of etymologies prepared by Count von Calice and by 
others. Von Calice’s method is excellent, and some of his etymologies 
belong to the best so far proposed (cf. provisionally Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 1930. *62*). We have, 
therefore, not advanced far beyond the stage reached by Ember in his 
treatment of the consonants, and Miss Behnk’s compilation will serve 
admirably as a basis for further work. 

Sethe has correctly observed in his preface (v ff.) that many of Ember’s 
(and Albright’s) etymologies are ‘recht kiihn und problematisch’, while 
emphasizing that Ember himself regarded many of them as only tenta- 
tive, and was the first to give them up when convinced of their lack of 
foundation. Asa matter of fact, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the Egyptian numerals, which first indicated the Semitic character of 
the Egyptian lexicon, have misled etymologists because of the numerous 
combinatory changes which have occurred in their consonantal struc- 
ture; see the reviewer’s observations, op. cit. 199 ff. It appears prac- 
tically certain that the number of normal equations between Egyptian 
and Semitic consonants is much smaller than Ember thought; for the 
reviewer’s present views see the table in the paper just cited, 237 (already 
in nearly the same form, Recueil de Travaux 40. 70). I have given up 
many of the etymologies which are listed by Miss Behnk under my 
name. While a detailed discussion of all these cases would require too 
much space, it seems advisable to discuss some of the consonantal 
equations briefly. 

The treatment of the Egyptian aleph (2 ff.) is etymologically sound, 
but phonetically erroneous. Ember thought that the reed-leaf (2) 
corresponds phonetically to the Semitic glottal catch (hamzah), whereas 
the vulture (3) denotes a ‘consonant (including aleph) which has in the 
course of phonetic change become quiescent’. Fortunately, we have 
extensive new material bearing on this question in the transcribed 
Semitic names of the Aechtungstexte, published by Sethe, and dating 
from the very beginning of the Middle Empire (cir. 2000 B.C.). The 
reviewer has subjected them to a thorough study (Journal of the Pales- 
tine Oriental Society 1928. 223-56), and has come to the conclusion that 
the vulture never represented Semitic aleph at that time, but only inter- 
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vocalic or post-vocalic rand 1. Neither of these sounds could then be 
pronounced by the Egyptians; the / appears to have been lost in pre- 
historic times and to have returned about the Persian period, or a little 
later, whereas the r was still pronounced in the pre-vocalic position, and 
was later restored in part elsewhere by the operation of analogy. On the 
other hand, the reed-leaf invariably corresponds to Semitic aleph in the 
Aechtungstexte—aside from a few cases at the end of a word, where it 
appears to denote the vowel a. Three reed-leaves are employed for the 
sound y, 7, a fact which indicates that the double reed-leaf had at that 
time lost its value of y, and had also become aleph, though later restored 
to the y-level by a phonetic reaction—one of the many which we find in 
the long history of Egyptian. There are, as a matter of fact, two aleph 
sounds in Semitic, one the strong aleph, now emerging again in Arabic 
as a colloquial substitute for g, while the other is the weak aleph, gener- 
ally pronounced as a stressed vocalic hiatus, or a weak glottal catch. 
The former is evidently the sound of Egyptian 3 (which is thus correctly 
transcribed) in the classical age of the language (Middle Egyptian), 
while the reed-leaf (correctly ’; there isno warrant for?, much less {or y) 
represents the latter. Ember’s etymological discussion is not, however, 
appreciably modified by this divergent view of the phonology. His 
remarks with reference to Eg. k3mw ‘garden’ (4-5, 9) are not in place, 
since the word is certainly a loan from Canaanite, as long ago maintained 
by Max Miiller (see Albright 231, note). The etymologies given (31) 
under (g) and (h) are improbable, and the equation of Eg.’ with Semitic 
hand n should be dropped; for ’w ‘to be’ ef. ’w, ‘to come’, and the similar 
development of Italian venire, etc. 

Practically all the abnormal equivalences are due either to extraordi- 
nary cases of real dissimilation (e.g., Eg. p = Sem. ¢, p. 53) or fanciful 
combinations, for part of which the reviewer is responsible (e.g., Eg. p 
= Sem. ¢, loc. cit.; Eg. f = Sem. t, p. 55). Eg. nhi ‘to forget’ = Arab. 
ndsiya, Mehri nhz, with the same meaning, is almost certainly false, 
since no further cases of s = h have been discovered (77). Coincidence 
plays the most surprising tricks, as is well known to all linguists. Eg. 
h = Sem. & (80) is apparently just as rare as Accadian f for original h 
(cf. Revue d’Assyriologie 16. 183, s. v. hagdnu); see Jour..of the Am. Or. 
Soc. 47.203. Against the equations Eg. ) = Sem. h and Eg. } = Sem. 
(83) see the reviewer, loc. cit. 202-3. The reviewer has repeatedly 
stressed the fact that the sibilants group themselves according to the 
well-known Semitic divisions, with no clear exception. The cases 
quoted (91) for Eg. § = Ar. § are, again, all due to my own misguided 
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ingenuity.2. My erroneous identification of Eg. spr ‘to arrive’ with Ar. 
sfr has been corrected in my most recent paper, JAOS 47. 228, s.v. 82h, 
though not with as much emphasis as I should now consider right. 
Similarly, Ember’s combinations under Eg. § = Ar. s (94) are quite 
wrong. On page 96, sections (d) and (e) are somewhat misleading, 
since the cases cited are due to dissimilation and are not direct equiva- 
lents. Section (f), Eg. § = Sem. t, is again absolutely wrong. The first 
case, Eg. §3 ‘be numerous’, is Ar. ‘sr, Heb. ‘ér ‘ten’; the second, Eg. wb 
‘to answer’, is connected with the root sb ‘to turn’ (see Albright, Am. 
Jour. of Sem. Lang. 34. 248, §103); Eg. Sd ‘suckle’ means primarily ‘to 
draw’ (words meaning ‘to milk’ and ‘to suckle’ generally have this 
derivation), and is identical etymologically with the Egyptian homonym 
$d ‘to draw’. The combination of Eg. g with Ar. g (dj) is possible in 
cases of combinatory change, but not otherwise: Eg. gm>(q3m) ‘to 
form’ (100) may just as well be identified with the Arabic stem appear- 
ing in gallaba ‘to mould’; Eg. q32 ‘hill’ is naturally connected with Ar. 
grw, whence garawdn, ‘back’, magran ‘hill’. Section (b) on page 118, 
Eg. d = Sem. $, d, is absolutely impossible. 

Future progress in the field of Egypto-Semitic relations is dependent 
upon cautious treatment of the phonetic laws governing the consonants. 
Something can still be done with the vowels, while much remains to be 
done in the syntax and morphology of the verb. The Egyptian noun 


and pronoun are so completely and obviously Semitic that little work is 
required, except in morphology. Meanwhile, Miss Behnk’s useful 
collection of the material left by Ember will form a definite basis for 
further work in etymology. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Ueber die Reihenfolge der Organeinstellungen beim Sprechen. 
By Euise Ricuter. Sonderdruck aus Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen 3.25-38. 

Dr. Richter raises two interesting questions: In what order do the 
successive changes in position of the various parts of the vocal apparatus 


2 The reviewer would like to add, in self-defense, that most of his equations are 
not of thistype. Asamatter of fact, many of the apparently sound etymologies 
which originated with him are not ascribed to him in the book under consideration 
—-an oversight for which neither Ember nor Miss Behnk should be held respon- 
sible. Among phonetic equations, Eg. t = Sem. t, Eg. § = Ar.h and the reverse 
(at first sight rather strange, but familiar both from Egyptian-Coptic and from 
Spanish) are due to the reviewer. 
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take place in producing a series of speech-sounds? And what is the 
influence of this order on the audible product? These are important 
questions, since a slight shift in the order of the movements often pro- 
duces material changes in the sounds. Thus Dr. Richter takes for a 
type the development of Vulgar Latin genro to Modern French gendre, 
but Southern French dialectal genre, where the succession -nr- is 
possible only if the closure of the velar opening (not lifting of the velum!) 
is simultaneous with the removal of the tongue-tip from contact with 
the front teeth. Delay of the latter movement results in the production 
of the stop d; the difference of the two pronunciations in French is 
therefore easily interpreted. 

The example is not in all respects happily chosen, since the processes 
must have taken place while n was still a true nasal stop, not a sign of 
vowel nasalizatition, and r was a lingual and not auvular liquid. Better 
examples are given later from German; and one may add the English 
prince, now sounded like prints because of delay in the tongue movement. 

Interesting analysis of French phrases follows, including the mechani- 
cal production of the sounds in reverse order, which brings some interest- 
ing changes. The article repays careful study. 

Rouanp G. KEnt 


Grammaire Sanscrite. By Louis Renov. 2 vols. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1930. Pp. xviii + 576. 

The appearance of a genuinely new and scholarly Sanskrit grammar 
is arareevent. The author of this book, a comparatively young man, 
has already shown himself worthy of the great traditions of the French 
school of Indologists. 

His preface clearly states the limits to which he restricted his work. 
It is not an historical but a descriptive grammar. It covers ‘classical’ 
Sanskrit only; this includes Upanishads and Sitras (but not Vedic 
Samhitas or Brahmanas) on the one hand, and on the other the Buddhis- 
tic Sanskrit of such textsas the Mahavastu and Lalitavistara. Included, 
also, tho the preface does not mention it, is the Jainistic Sanskrit 
studied in this country by Maurice Bloomfield in his later years. ‘Inter- 
pretation is admitted only in so far as it does not necessitate recourse 
either to prehistory, or even to the Vedic language.’ Constant attention 
is paid to the Indian grammarians. 

There was need for such a work. The publications of the last half 
century have greatly enlarged the field surveyed by Whitney, indispen- 
sable as that great master’s Grammar still remains. Even Wacker- 
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nagel’s first two volumes are now somewhat antiquated. Renou’s 
work shows very wide acquaintance with the monographic literature of 
the subject. But itis by no means a mere product of scissors and paste. 
In general it shows a thoro and independent mastery of the field, en- 
livened by first-hand acquaintance with the literature, and inspired by 
the insight of a real linguistic scholar. ‘Interpretation’ is by no means 
lacking, where it is called for; the modest disclaimer quoted above does 
not prevent the author from suggesting explanations, old or new, of 
puzzling forms or usages. I shall mention just one minor example: 
the anomalous participle of root ds, ‘sit’, namely dsina (instead of dsdna, 
which also occurs RV.), is explained (414) as having? by the influence of 
sidati, the present of the synonymous root sad. So far as I know this 
suggestion is new, and it seems to me at least worth considering. It is 
also typical of the author’s alertness. 

There are eleven numbered chapters, preceded by a ‘preliminary’ 
and unnumbered one on the alphabet; except in this chapter, the Roman 
alphabet is used exclusively. The others deal with individual sounds; 
sound-combinations (sandhz); relationships and variations between 
sounds, aside from sandhi; noun composition; indeclinables; noun 
formation (suffixes); noun inflection (including syntax of cases); pro- 
nouns; numerals; verbs (including verbal syntax); and ‘the phrase’, 
covering other aspects of syntax. 

If I were to venture to attribute any general defect to the work, it 
would be this, that at times it suffers from too rigorous avoidance of the 
historical method. The plain fact is that it is absolutely impossible to 
describe the grammar of Sanskrit, or of any other Indo-European lan- 
guage, intelligibly without some recourse to that method. Renou 
himself recognizes this once, in his treatment of the Sanskrit palatals 
(49 f.); he is obliged to note that gutturals become palatals not only 
before 7, 7, and y, but ‘before diphthongs and a, 4d, in so far as these 
sounds go back to pre-Indian palatal phonemes’ (which is the only 
reference in the whole work to such or any origin of these sounds). 
I think he would have done better to use the evidence of comparative 
grammar in at least a few other places, also. Of course he knows this 
evidence; it is enough to say that he studied with Meillet and Bloch. 
It is not a question of ignorance, but of deliberate choice of method. I 
concede that for his purpose a minimum of pre-history would have 
sufficed; it was not necessary to go deeply into it, any more than for 
Whitney. His object was different from that of, say, Thumb; and to 
combine the two aims would have meant to duplicate the monumental 
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labor of Wackernagel. But why deliberately turn one’s back on the 
simple and commonplace explanation of the form sa, without final s? 
Renou only says (41): ‘Some short words have peculiar sandhi; the 
pronoun sa- (esa-) loses visarga before all consonants: sa tvam.’ As 
if shortness had anything to do with it! Again, if clarity and simplicity 
are desired, surely a brief statement of Grassmann’s Law would be 
preferable to any talk of a ‘lost’ aspiration being ‘carried back to the 
sonant mute of a preceding syllable’ (20).! 

Real errors seem to be rare, and are seldom important. It is strange 
to find it stated (547) that presents of the ad-class (root-presents, type 
é-mi, i-mds) have no shift of accent. The law for the change of dental n 
to cerebral n (16) is not very well put, and it is phonetically absurd to 
include cerebral mutes among ‘consonants which compel departure from 
the cerebral position’ when they intervene between the alterant sound 
and the n (! in fact, of course, the failure of cerebralization in such cases 
is a matter of dissimilation, cf. Wackernagel 1. 187).2 The statement 
(22) that ‘v drops before wu in the perfect reduplication of roots. . . in 
va-: uvdca’ is only partially corrected in the Corrigenda (570). 

For the rest I shall content myself with a few jottings anent minor 
points. 32, foot: the m of pumbhih is assimilated to the following bh, 
and I question whether *punbhih was ever in any sense to be ‘expected’. 
—50, line 3 from bottom: the palatal in vacydt is regular (before y).— 
115: bahuvrihis based on dvandvas, without any suffix added, are indeed 
rare but by no means unknown, cf. Wackernagel 2.1. 280, to whose 
examples may be added gala-danta ‘having throat and teeth’, Pan- 
chatantra Reconstructed 3. 48.—141: among verbal compounds with 4 
denoting ‘return to the subject’ it is strange that the very common 
G + gam and @ + 7 ‘come’ are omitted.—156: drdak is called ‘non- 
literary’; why?—157, note to 120a: why is not sémnd@ simply the 
instrumental case of the noun séman, used adverbially?—162: it seems 
misleading to say that the adverbial suffix vat is ‘sans rapport avec le 


1 In passing, I find the remarks on such forms as dhattah, dhatte (9), muddy and 
confusing; -tah, -te are here kept (or re-introduced) to fit the categories of other 
personal verb-forms having these endings, and before them dh could only appear 
as t, wherefore the original initial dh- (of the reduplicating syllable) is retained; 
Renou puts the cart before the horse in attributing the ‘prevention of aspiration 
in the second syllable’ to ‘thought of having a theme dhad- instead of dadh-, or 
recollection of the root dha’. 

2 By a bad misprint or slip of the pen, not corrected in the Corrigenda, the 
preceding alterant sounds are given as ‘ss 7’ (intending ‘srr’); to be accurate, r 
should have been added. 
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neutre du suffix nominal vant’, of which it is surely only the neuter 
accus. used as an adverb. I presume that what is meant is that this 
vat often occurs independently of other forms in vant.—169, 172: the 
epic and classical use of rte ‘without’ with accus. seems to be ignored, the 
erroneous implication being that its literary use is limited to the abl.— 
194: on -dita, datta, dinna (dinna), see Tedesco, JAOS 43. 363f. (but 
Tedesco failed to note the epic vyd-dita).—209, 242: the ‘primary suffix 
in’ is surely nothing but an outgrowth of forms originally containing 
secondary in, but felt as directly connected with a ‘root’. This may be 
what Renou means (242) but he might have made it clearer that this is 
the complete and exclusive explanation of primary in, if such is his 
belief, as it is mine and (if I understand him rightly) Whitney’s, Gr. 
1183.—290: among verbs governing the accus. of end of motion ‘real or 
figurative’ should have been mentioned verbs of speaking (the accus.* 
is very common of the person addressed, as goal of speech).—493-5: 
to the periphrastic expressions here listed might well have been added 
the participle in tavant or navant with copulaic verb, cf. Whitney 960 
(another example, DaSakumaracarita, Wilson’s ed. 49, line 6: asya ca 
tvatprasddasya kim upakrtya pratyupakrtavatt bhaveyam?); cf. also 
Renou’s own §377, 509 f., the close relation of which with the matters 
under discussion does not come out clearly; the two sections might 
better have been combined. 

These few criticisms do not seriously affect the value of Renou’s 
highly creditable and useful work. No one interested in Sanskrit 
grammar can afford to be without it. 

Numerous references are given, but by no means all the works referred 
to are mentioned in the Bibliographies (at the front of Volume 1, and a 
supplement at the end of Volume 2). Especially in the case of works 
referred to by abbreviations, this may prove a stumbling-block to those 
who are not primarily Sanskritists; the bibliographies should have been 
made more complete and detailed. The indexes, also, seem to be less 
complete than might be wished. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Apercu d’une Historie de la Langue Grecque. Third edition. Pp. 
xvi + 326. By A. Meret. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1930. 
The third edition of this important work shows very great changes 


’ The locative is also used in the same way, a fact not mentioned by Renou. 
In general the loc. is, to my feeling, precisely interchangeable with the accus. of 
goal and all outgrowths thereof; Renou’s treatment (310) lacks clarity. 
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from the first, which appeared in 1913 (the second is not available for 
the reviewer’s comparison). Like the first edition, it is divided into 
three parts, each of several chapters: La préhistoire du grec; Les langues 
littéraires; Constitution d’une langue commune. The second part has 
two new chapters: La naissance de |’article, 179-85; Le style, 235-7; 
and has the old chapters in a somewhat changed order, while those on 
La prose ionienne and La prose attique have been united into one. 
Almost every chapter shows important additions, the third edition 
containing about 50% more material than the first, if we allow for the 
change in the size of the printed pages. The bibliography (xi-xvi) is 
brought up to date. Hittite is cited frequently in the first part, and is 
accepted as outright IE (53), though the IE unity is put in the third 
millennium B.C. (10). 

Syllables long by position are defined as those with groups of con- 
sonants following their vowels (18; 138), instead of as syllables ending 
in a consonant, which is not only a better definition, but one which 
carries in it its own logical explanation. The prothesis in Homeric 
éioos is not explained, but only stated as a fact (19); the interpretation 
as a metrical makeshift to give the same total syllabic values as were 
present before the loss of the initial ¢ in f¢icfos, would be helpful. 
That the repeated vowel in Gort. rpees tpuvs denotes merely a long 
vowel (21) seems to me very dubious. The statement on oo rr (29) 
is too brief for utility, since long sibilants of several origins, still 
distinct in certain Greek dialects, are lumped together; a later state- 
ment (72) is better, though still not definite enough. Baodebw and 
évouaivw are grouped together as of the same chronological layer (33); 
but this is hardly possible, since -ebw is remade for phonetic -eiw. 

Meillet speaks of a ‘time when there were no repeated letters’ in 
writing (160); true of consonants, cf. Meisterhans Gram. d. att. Inschr.? 
71-5, but hardly of vowels denoting separate syllables, which is his 
application. The sibilants in Ion. yéoos and yédtooe are said to be of 
the same origin (180), but the second word has through analogy the 
phonetic development of -ky- (as Att. uédurra. shows) and not of -ty-, 
which accounts for the variation. ‘La forme @ppé du nom de la Thrace’ 
(208.40) should be ‘du nom du thracien’. Another misprint is ‘du 
nom d’argent’ (225.9) for ‘d’agent’; so also the misprint rots for roios 
in Il, 24.182 (153) obscures the point for which the line is quoted. The 
losses of vowels and changes of quality in Modern Greek are said to be 
quite independent of the change in the nature of the Greek accent 
(268, 289, 317), but this seems very hard to believe. 
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These are only scattered items, and must not be taken to condemn the 
work. This volume does not replace a systematic historical account of 
the sounds, for it is not planned to do so; but it is clearly the best history 
of any language with which I am acquainted. Professor Meillet makes 
of a linguistic history a picture of the thinking powers of the folk, a true 
history of their mentality. Splendidly suggestive passages occur every 
few pages; such as the championship of the value of the study of literary — 
languages (113 and 115-6), the chapter on the creation of the article 
(179-85), the interpretation of postpositive particles as playing in the 
sentence structure the part which punctuation plays for us to-day 
(223-4). And now a few quotations: ‘Les personnes qui ne sont pas 
du métier ne savent pas assez que, pour une étymologie sire, les dic- 
tionnaires en offrent dix qui sont douteuses et dont, en appliquant une 
méthode rigoureuse, on ne saurait faire la preuve’ (62: cf. 65-6). ‘Les 
Hellénes ont accepté une culture méditerranéenne; et, si leur grammaire 
est toute faite d’éléments indo-européens et conserve les caractéres 
essentiels de l’indo -européen, ils ont modifié leur vocabulaire, soit en 
gardant du vocabulaire indo-européen surtout les éléments profanes, 
soit en infusant aux mots d’origine indo-européenne des valeurs nou- 
velles, . . . soit enfin en empruntant des mots nouveaux avec des 
choses nouvelles. Le vocabulaire grec réfléchit un type de civilization 
profane, éloigné de l’ancienne culture indo-européenne’ (66-7). ‘Il y 
a quelque hypocrisie dans le dédain des linguistes pour les langues 
littéraires’ (115). ‘Les phrases de la conversation tirent de la situation 
des interlocuteurs, du ton de voix, des gestes une partie de leur clarté: 
méme incomplétes, méme incorrectes, elles demeurent intelligibles. Au 
contraire les phrases d’une oeuvre écrite doivent pouvoir se comprendre 
par elles-mémes; il faut done qu’elles soient réguliéres et que tout y soit 
exprimé. Le grammairien y peut observer les régles dans toute leur 
application’ (124-5). ‘Le grec qui a exercé une action au dehors, celui 
qui fait que le modéle grec domine aujourd’hui encore les langues de 
l’Europe, c’est celui des hommes cultivés. Une langue n’agit au dehors 
que dans la mesure qu’elle exprime une civilisation. L’action du grec 
manifeste simplement le prestige de la haute culture hellénique, et avant 
tout des poétes, des philosophes, des savants qui ont pratiqué les 
langues écrites communes & tout l’hellénisme. II] n’ya dans cette action 
rien de populaire; le grec qui a été écrit, qui a eu une influence a été la 
langue d’une aristocratie’ (137). 

Rouanp G. Kent 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTS will be held at 
Geneva on August 25 to 29, 1931. The Lineuistic Society has named 
as its official delegates George Melville Bolling, Carl Darling Buck, 
Franklin Edgerton, and Elijah Clarence Hills. 


THE EIGHTEENTH INTHRNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS will 
meet at Leiden on September 7 to 12, 1931. The Linauistic Society 
has named as its official delegates Carl Darling Buck, Franklin Edgerton, 
and Nathaniel Julius Reich. 


YaLE University has issued a special bulletin of Graduate Courses in 
Linguistics, for the year 1931-32. This official grouping of linguistic 
courses, from which those of a purely literary nature are excluded, is a 
new departure, and displays an offering not unlike that of the LinGuIsTic 
INsTITUTD, with a teaching Faculty of twenty scholars, fourteen of whom 


are members of the Lincuistic Society. The courses come under the 
rubrics General Linguistics, Indo-European Comparative Grammar, 
Indic, Iranian, Greek, Italic (including Romanic), Germanic, Balto- 
Slavic, Hittite, Semitic, Egyptian, Sumerian, Primitive Languages. 
Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Professor of Linguistics, who is also Presi- 
dent of the Lincuistic Society and Director of the Lineuistic INstI- 
TUTE, has been made Director of Graduate Studies in Linguistics. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has made a regrouping of its 
graduate courses in Indo-European Linguistics (apart from courses of a 
literary nature), which have been announced in a special bulletin 
along with the courses in Oriental Studies. The teaching Faculty con- 
sists of nine scholars, eight of whom are members of the LINGUISTIC 
Society, with Roland G. Kent, Professor of Comparative Philology, 
as Chairman. Courses for 1931-32 are announced in Comparative 
Indo-European Philology, Indic Languages, Iranian, Balto-Slavonic, 
Classical Languages, Romanic Languages, Germanic Languages (in- 
cluding Scandinavian), and English. 
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SIMILAR REORGANIZATIONS are going on in a number of other institu- 
tions of learning, but the details have not yet reached the offices of the 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY. 


PROFESSOR PIERRE Foucué of the University of Strasbourg will be 
the holder of the ALBERT BLUM LECTURESHIP FOR A FRENCH SCHOLAR in 
the Linguistic INstrtuTE of 1931. His courses will be delivered in 
French, on French Dialects and The History of the French Language. 

THE COURSES GIVEN BY Proressor Foucué of the University of 
Strasbourg, in the Linguistic Institute of 1931, will be the following, 
according to arrangements just made with him: 

Histoire de la Langue Francaise. M. Fouché.—Vue d’ensemble 
d’une histoire linguistique de la France. Francien et dialectes jusqu’au 
XVIe siécle. Le frangais littéraire du XVIe siécle jusqu’d nos jours. 
[This course covers phonology, morphology, lexicology, syntax, style, 
versification; no previous training in linguistic science is required of 
registrants. ] 

Le Francais Populaire et les Patois. M. Fouché.—Frangais popu- 
laire et régional. Langues spéciales et argots. Patois du Nord. 
Patois du Midi, leur évolution, leurs rapports avec le francais. Etude 
spéciale d’une famille de patois: le Gascon. Texte: E. Herzog, 
Neufranzésische Dialekttexte, 2e éd., Leipzig (1914). [For the southern 
dialects, M. Fouché will use texts prepared by himself and distributed 
to the registrants.] 

These courses and the course on The Problems of the Preparation of a 
Linguistic Atlas, by Professor Jud and Mr. Scheuermeier of Zurich, will 
mutually supplement each other, and together will be invaluable for all 
those planning to work on linguistic surveys, such as the proposed 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. Other courses of 
value in the same connection will be those on Modern British and Amer- 
ican Pronunciation, by Professor Alexander; on History of American 
Dialects, by Professor Orbeck; on English Phonetics, by Professor Cabell 
Greet. The last course will be held at Columbia University, as part of 
that University’s Summer Session; but the others will be given in the 
LinGuisTic INstITUTE, at the College of the City of New York, Convent 
Avenue and 139th Street, New York City. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS has accepted two further studies, 
the former of which will be distributed in June with this issue of Lan- 
GUAGE: 
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LanauaGE Monocrapu No. 9: E. H. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary, 
Words of Known or Conjectured Meanings, with Sumerian ideograms 
and Accadian words common in Hittite texts; about 84 pages. 

LaNGuaGE DisserTaTION No. 9: George Sherman Lane, Words for 
Clothing in the Principal Indo-European Languages; about 48 pages. 

It is probable that LanauaGce Dissertation No. 8 will not be dis- 
tributed until September; members and subscribers are asked to take 
note of this delay. 


THE Honorary MEMBERS elected at the Washington meeting have 
accepted election. The following extracts are taken from their letters 
to the Secretary of the Society: 

Copenhagen, 30.1.1931. I have just received your kind letter of 
Jan. 2, 1931, by which you make me know my election to Honorary 
Member of the Linguistic Society of America. I hasten to express my 
sincere feelings of gratitude for the great honour your Society has 
rendered me. It is a joy and a pride to belong to a Society which has 
already worked so successfully for the advancement of the scientific 
study of language.—Kr. Nyrop. 

Jarvenpaa, Finland, February 21, 1931. Please accept my respectful 
thanks for the communication and for the great honour the Linguistic 
Society of America has conferred upon me by electing me as one of the 
distinguished Honorary Members of the Society. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my great pleasure for the opportunity to follow more 
closely the significant scientific work of your Society, and I, on my part, 
cannot hope anything better than to be able to show myself worthy of 
the honour through my continued efforts in the science. In asking you 
to present my sincere thanks to the President and Members of your 
Society, you may rest assured of my deeply felt gratitude —Emil N. 
Setala. 

Bonn, 18.1.1931. Fiir die hohe Ehre, die mir dadurch zu Teil gewor- 
den ist, dass ich zum Ehrenmitglied der Linguistic Society of America 
erwahlt worden bin, spreche ich meinen ergebensten Dank aus, und bitte 
Sie, dieses den Mitgliedern der Gesellschaft iibermitteln zu wollen. Ich 
nehme diese Auszeichnung gerne an.—R. Thurneysen. 


CuaRLEs A. Downer, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures in the College of the City of New York, who became a member of 
the Linauistic Society in 1929, died at Samaden, Switzerland, on 
August 14, 1930, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
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He was born in Jersey City, N. J., on May 3, 1866, and received the 
degree of A.B. from the College of the City of New York in 1886, and 
that of Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1901. He began the teach- 
ing of French in 1891, and from 1904 held a professorship in the College 
of the City of New York. He wasaman of wide interests and a brilliant 
linguist, including Russian among his attainments. He wasa member of 
Phi Beta Kappa at his Alma Mater, and had served as president of the 
Chapter; he was president of the Alliance Francaise of New York from 
1915 to 1924; he belonged to many other scholarly organizations. He 
was decorated Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by the French Govern- 
ment in 1913, and Officier of the same in 1926; he was decorated Knight 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy in 1919 by the Italian Government. 
In addition to method books, he was the author of a volume on Frédéric 
Mistral, Poet and Leader in France (1900). 

Professor Downer sailed for Europe on June 26, 1930, seeking rest 
from a nervous condition brought on by overwork. After some tem- 
porary improvement, he became worse, and on August 5 suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage which brought the end in a few days. 


Grorce S. Cooks, formerly of Redlands, California, has returned to 
the United States after a considerable stay in Egypt and Syria, and is 


now Minister of the Unitarian Church in Urbana, Illinois. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD A. Hit, formerly of the University of Michigan, is 
now Associate Professor of English Philology at the University of 
Virginia. 


ALBERT Dovueitas MeEnut, until recently Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages at Syracuse University, has been promoted to a 
Professorship. He is now spending a half-year’s leave in Europe, in 
collating the manuscripts of the first French translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 


JAMES R. WakzE, Fellow of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, has since 
last October been in Peiping, China, devoting himself to advanced 
studies in the spoken and the written languages. 


RaupH Marcus, of the Jewish Institute of Religion and Columbia 
University, has succeeded the late H. St. J. Thackeray of Cambridge, 
England, as editor of the Lexicon to Flavius Josephus, and hopes to 
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complete the work by 1935. About one third of the Lexicon was ready 
for the printer at the time of Dr. Thackeray’s death. 


Routanp G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, has received 
from the American Council of Learned Societies a Grant of $300 for 
clerical and similar assistance in completing his Latin Phonology and 
Morphology, on which he has been working for many years. It is 
expected that the work, when ready, will be published in the LancuaGE 
MonoerapPh series of the Lrnauistic Society, probably in two parts. 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE LAST PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW MEMBERS, and up to 
March 19, 1931, the following new members were received into the 
Society: 


Dr. Alice Karlson, Skolas Iel4 20, Dz. 14, Riga, Latvia. (Asst. Prof. 
of English Philology, Univ. of Latvia) 

Late E. J. Brill Ltd., Leiden, Holland. 

Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, The University, Allabahad, India. (San- 
skrit) 

Mr. F. Stuart Crawford Jr., 71 S. Pleasant St., Amherst, Mass.) Greek, 
Amherst Coll.) 

Miss Frances M. Fernald, 2115 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. (Asst. 
Specialist for Education, Office of Education, State Dept.) 

Prof. Otto S. Fleissner, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. (German, Wells 
Coll.) 

Chatur Bhuj Gehlot, Esq., Supt. of Forests of Marwar State, Jodhpur, 
Rajputana, India. 

Mr. Henry B. Hinckley, 38 Lynwood Place, New Haven, Conn. (Ger- 
manic, Latin, Greek) 

Prof. Lee M. Hollander, 3204 West Ave., Austin, Texas. (Germanic 
Langs., Univ. of Texas) 

Miss Lucy Hutchins, Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 
(Head of Dept. of Foreign Langs., and Prof. of Latin) 

Dr. Hermann Meier, Drew University, Madison, N.J. (German) 

Prof. Dr. J. L. Pierson Jr., Tafelbergweg 22, Laren, N.-H., Holland. 
(Japanese Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Utrecht) 

Prof. R. H. Stetson, 131 Forest St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. George L. Trager, 133 Osborne Terrace, Newark, N. J. (French, 
Columbia Univ.) 

Prof. Frederick H. Wilkens, 601 West 156th St. (Apt. 66), New York 
City. (German, New York Univ.) 

Dr. George K. Zipf, 16 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass. (German, 
Harvard Univ.) 
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HITTITE VERBS WITH SUFFIX na, sa, OR a 
® E. H. SturRTEVANT 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


[The Hittite suffix corresponding to Indo-European na forms verbs of the 
hi-conjugation, which corresponds to the IE perfect system. Phonetic 
law induced in IE a confusion with the neu- verbs in the first plural and 
another phonetic law produced a first sing. that might be interpreted as 
belonging to the present system. Analogy then completed the transfer of 
the entire category to the present system. The origin of the Hitt. suffix 
sa is unknown, and the suffix a may have originated in Hitt. itself.] 


A cardinal difference between the Indo-European perfect system and 
the Hittite hi-conjugation is that there were in Primitive Indo-European 
no perfect stems formed with suffixes, while several such suffixes must 
be recognized in Hitt. I have discussed in Language 7. 120-4 the 
suffix ah,! which is to be identified with the IE denominative suffix 4 
(alternating with djo-), although it forms verbs of the hi-conjugation. 


In the present paper I propose to examine the other suffixes that form 
verbs of the hi-conjugation. 

Presents with nasal infix and others with suffix nu have long been 
familiar in Hitt., and they belong, as was to be expected, to the mi-con- 
jugation; but nasal verbs of the third type, those in na, belong to the hi- 
conjugation. The existence of a suffix na has been recognized by 
Sommer and Gétze,? who ascribe to it an intensive force. Most verbs of 
this type are comparatively rare and there is much contamination with 
other types; but their normal conjugation is that presented by the com- 
mon verb tarnaz ‘he puts in’, as in Table I.’ 

That the Hitt. verbs in na are to be identified with the IE nd-verbs is 
shown by several etymologies. 

Hitt. tarnaz ‘he puts in’ would correspond to a Greek stem *zpava- 
(IH **irnd-) or, with reduplication, *rerpava-; from which we actually 


1 In this paper I omit the useless diacritics from f and 8. 

2 Sommer and Ehelolf, Boghazkéi-Studien 10.22; Gétze, Madduwattas 129 f. 

3 See Gétze, Neue Bruchstiicke zum Grossen Text des Hattuiili3 und den Paral- 
leltexten (Hatt. 2) 76. 

4 See Gétze, Hatt. 2. 64-76. 
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have a derivative in rerpaivw ‘pierce’. While no derivative ya-stem 
from Hitt. tarnaz is quotable, such extensions of other na-stem verbs are 
common (e.g. sunniya- beside sunnai, iyanniya- beside tyannai, kuen- 
niya- beside kuenna-). 

I have suggested (Lang. 7. 120) that sunnai ‘fills’ is to be connected 
with Skt suno ‘presses out’; but the etymology is far from obvious, and 
calls for fuller treatment. There is no difficulty on the formal side; 
transfers between the nd-class and the neu-class are common in 
Aryan, and there is no doubt that the phenomenon is old.5 We shall 
come back to the matter below (p. 170). A related verb without suffix 
na must certainly be recognized in the participle suwwanza ‘full’. Finite 


TABLE I 





Present Preterit Imperative 
. tarnabhi tarnahhun 
. tarnatti tarnas tarna, tarni 
. tarnai tarnas, tarnesta tarnau, tarnesdu 
. tarnummeni tarnummen 
. tarnatteni tarnatten tarnatten, tarnesten 
. tarnanzi tarnir tarnandu 


Participle Infinitive Verbal Noun 
tarnanza tarnummanzi tarnummar 





verbal forms also from the stem sww(w)a(z)- are common,® but their 
meaning is not close to that of sunna- and the participle suwwanza. 
The primary meaning seems to be ‘force out, drive out’; I should lay 
particular stress on Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 6. 34. 3. 17 ff.: 
SA(G)-SU suttati, ‘his entrails were pressed out’.? The root appears here 
as su without any suffix except the mediopassive personal ending. The 
commoner suw(w)a(z)- seems to be a denominative formation;® but no 
noun from which it can be derived is quotable, and there is no reason to 
suppose that its meaning differed from that of the simple root. It is fre- 
quently to be translated ‘drive out’ (often but not always with prefixed 


* Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermani- 
schen Sprachen 2?, 3. 325. 

6 On these stems, see Sommer, BoSt. 10. 55; Gétze, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
NF 2. 16 f., 263 ff. 

7 On this passage cf. Friedrich, ZA NF 1. 166 f.; Gétze, Madd. 80. 

8 Cf. Gétze, Madd. 81-100; Sturtevant, Lana. 5. 8-14. 
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para or arha). The other common meaning ‘gives as security’ no doubt 
comes from an intermediate meaning such as ‘gives up, gives title to 
(property)’. 

It cannot be an accident that the root su shows a nasal suffix both in 
Hitt. and in Skt. and that both languages show the meaning ‘force out, 
press out’. We must therefore assume a connection between the two 
Hitt. meanings ‘force out’ and ‘fill’. Since the former is common to 
Hitt. and IE, and since that alone can be connected with the meaning 
‘sap’ of Latin sicus, etc., it must be regarded as the primary meaning. 
Now a sentence meaning ‘presses out sap into a bowl’ would in IH con- 
tain two accusatives, ‘sap’ and ‘bowl’. If the former were omitted, the 
sentence would inevitably mean ‘fills a bowl’. The etymology is further 
supported by the fact that both Skt. swnoti and Hitt. swnnai are closely 
associated with the ritual. 

Hitt. parhannai ‘drives hard’ (of horses), ‘banishes’ (of persons) is the 
same word as Greek zépynuc ‘exports for sale’ (of captives). It is 
noteworthy that both words have beside them equivalent stems with 
suffix sk: Hitt. parhesk-, Gk. rirpacxw. Furthermore, the sk-imper- 
fect répvacxe occurs in Iliad 24. 752, and an extension in sk- is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Hitt. verbs in question, although I cannot cite it for 
this particular verb. The loss of IH h in all IE languages is by this time 
familiar to scholars. The vowel after h in the Hitt. words may be 
merely graphic, since cuneiform characters cannot write three conson- 
ants together. Hitt parhannaz shows reduced grade of the first syllable, 
as is usual in the IE né-presents; the e of Gk. répynuc must come from 
the aorist érépaca, where it is regular. 

Although none of the other Hittite verbs in nahhi correspond with 
generally recognized IE formations in suffix nd, two of them come from 
roots which in early Latin show an unexplained nasal in the third pl. 
Beside Hitt. zyannaz ‘he goes’ Lat. shows prédinunt, redinunt, and obinunt. 
Hitt. has also a deponent verb zyatta or iyaddari ‘he goes’, which is cer- 
tainly to be identified with Vedic yati, Epic Sanskrit yamahe ‘go’, Lithu- 
anian j6ju, jéti ‘go’, etc. The Hitt. na-verb must then come from IH 
**/ona-, **jana- while the Lat. words preserve the parallel stem *7-né-, 
*j-n-. The alternation between 7a and 7 in the root is parallel to the two 
forms of the 7: 7@ suffix in the reduced grade (Gk. jédcia: Skt. svddvi, 
Lat. régina). For the nil-grade of the suffix in redinunt see below (p. 
170). 

The rare verb pedanna- ‘take with one’® is related to pedaz as tyannai 
to iyatta. Without the prefix we have daz, dahhi ‘take’, but no deriva- 


* See Gitze, Madd. 129 f.; Sturtevant, Lana. 7. 6-9, 
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tive verb in na. Lat. danunt ‘they give’ must come from IH and IE 
*da-nd-, *da-n-. 

The remaining verbs are of equally transparent structure as far as 
Hitt. is concerned, but there are no corresponding nd-verbsin IE. They 
are huittiyannahhi ’I lead’: huwittiya-, ishuwwannahhi ‘I pour, sprinkle’: 
ishuwwai, kuennumeni’® ‘we strike’: kuenzi, parstyannahhi ‘I break’: 
parsiya, walhannai ‘he strikes’: walhzi, and hahharsananza ‘corrupted’ : 
hahharsk-. The last named word is interesting on account of the redup- 
lication (cf. Gk. rerpaiww). 

The conjugation of these verbs, as given above (p. 168), generally fol- 
lows that of the second class of the hi-conjugation." In the first pl. we 
find kuennummeni, tarnummeni, tarnummen, etc., with um from ay." 
This corresponds with the a of Gk. mepvdyevar etc., and proves, what 
has generally been believed, that the original reduced grade of the suffix 
na was na as in Gk. rather than ni as in Skt. In the IE languages the 
phonologically necessary vowel u has been pretty completely leveled out 
of the first pl.; Gk. always has dayuvayer, etc., Skt. always strnimds, etc. 
Nevertheless traces of its former presence are preserved in a widespread 
confusion between the nd and neu classes. IH ** strnwmen might belong 
to either class and it was actually grouped with both. Hence we have 
Skt. sitrnati and Lat. consterndre beside Skt. strnoti and Gk. cropyupe." 
Similar instances are frequent, especially in Aryan. 

One might expect to find nil-grade alongside of reduced grade in our 
plurals, and we actually find it in Hitt. tarnwen beside tarnummen and 
in Avestan hvqnmahi ‘we incite’ beside hunditt. This stem-form also 
must be old. 

The inflection of the na- verbs according to the hi-conjugation in Hitt. 
offers at last a satisfactory explanation of the reduced grade ni of Skt. 
The perfect ending ai (IE and IH @, 67, di) was merely a root-final, 
and it must have appeared asi in the reduced grade forms. The Hindu 
grammarians assigned the perfect nindya ‘he led’ to a root ni and Whit- 
ney" sets up a weak perfect stem nini; of course the first plural must 
once have been *ninima or the like instead of ninyima. 


10See Gétze, ap. Delaporte, Grammaire de la Langue Hittite 66; cf. also 
kuennesk- and kuenniya-. 

11 Stems originally ending in 6 (dahhi: déwxa) or in & (memahhi: péeurvnuac). 
See Lana. 3. 215-25. Delaporte treats them on page 73. 

12 See American Journal of Philology 50. 260-9, Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 60. 33. 

13 Cf. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4. 205. 

14 A Sanskrit Grammar 288. 
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In our né-verbs it is quite clear that the suffix did not end in a diph- 
thong; the diphthongal termination was extended to it by analogy. 
Skt. and Hitt. suggest that all perfects with stems ending in a vowel had 
a final diphthong (du or 4*2) in the third singular in IH. Furthermore 
Hitt. na-verbs not infrequently show forms that belong rather to the 
third or diphthongal class than to the second class of the hi-conjugation; 
e.g. kuennesta, kuenneskizzi, tyanniyanzt, sunniyanzi. These forms may 
not have been inherited by Hitt., but a similar spread of the diphthongal 
stem-final was possible in IE as well, and it would naturally produce in 
Skt. the alternation nd : ni. 

In Hitt. the na-verbs and the nu-verbs are sharply distinguished not 
only in conjugation but in meaning. While the na-verbs normally have 
intensive meaning and may readily be equivalent to verbs without this 
extension, the nu-verbs are with few exceptions causative. While it is 
perhaps not necessary to assume that the Hitt. distinction between the 
two categories was original, that is the simpler solution. If so, I can 
point out two survivals in IE. Gk. dpvvpr ‘incite’, as well as the aorist 
&poa, functions as a causative, while the perfect dpwpa, as well as all 
middle forms, has the intransitive meaning ‘arise, move’. Gk. dpvupcis, 
therefore precisely parallel to Hitt. arnuzzi ‘causes to go’. Similarly 
Skt. inoti ‘sets in motion’ is evidently a causative of etz ‘goes’, although 
they are not usually connected. The assimilation of the meaning of the 
IE nu-verbs to that of the nd-verbs doubtless resulted from the confu- 
sion in form which we have already noticed. 

Since the presence of a tense suffix is quite anomalous in the perfect 
system of primitive IE and is comparatively rare in the Hitt. hi-conjuga- 
tion, it seems likely that the Hittite conjugation of the na-verbs is origi- 
nal. Their transfer to the present system was largely a result of their 
confusion with the neu-verbs; but one other factor may be named. The 
first singular with suffix hi regularly yielded IE -nai and Sanskrit -ne. 
This form, which actually survives in Sanskrit as first singular middle, 
furnished a second bridge to the present system. 

All this has no bearing upon the commonly assumed development of 
the nasal suffixes from nasal infixes. Both neu and né were suffixes in 
the IH period; but the question of their origin remains just where it was 
before. 

Two other suffixes form hi-conjugation verbs, but I cannot certainly 
connect them with anything in IE. Gétze, Madd. 105, called attention 
to the suffix sa in essai: es- ‘set’, ezzaz: et- ‘eat’, halzessai: halzai- ‘call’, 
and warressahhun: warrai- ‘protect’. I can add nothing to the list un- 
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less it be karmalassai ‘is crippled’ for which related forms are unknown. 
These verbs are conjugated like dahhi, and so they probably contain 
original 6 or Gd. There is a possibility of connecting them with long- 
vowel subjunctives of the s-aorist, such as Lat. essés, regerés, etc., since 
there is no reason to suppose that é was used here to the exclusion of 6 
and 4, but it is at least equally possible that they belong to a moribund 
catagory that has left no trace in IE. 

Probably we should speak of a suffix in cases like ari ‘arrives’: araz 
‘rises’, arri: arrat ‘washes’, ganki: gangai ‘hangs’, iskari: iskarat ‘fas- 
tens’, maldi: maltai ‘recites’, wasti: wastai ‘sins’. Two of these pairs 
seem to be inherited. Hitt. ari ‘he arrives’ is identical with Skt. dra ‘he 
went’; but araz ‘he rises’ is to be combined with Latin orior, origo, etc., 
coming from IH **rei-.5 Similarly gankz ‘hangs’ comes from IH **kenk- 
(:IE *keng-, Latin cunctor, Skt. Savikate), while gangat, along with Goth. 
hahan pret. hahaida, etc. comes from IH **kykei-,.* 

Perhaps the other pairs also were inherited in the same way, but it is at 
least equally possible that the type was analogically extended in Hitt. 
In fact there is at least one word of known etmology which shows a third 
singular in az although there is no trace of a final vowel or diphthong in 
IE,” and although the root sometimes ends in a consonant in Hittite. 
The third plural pret. eter ‘they ate’ is identical with Lat. éd-ére ‘they 


have eaten, they ate’; cf. ezzai < *et-sa-, azzikanzi [atskantsi], etc. In 
this case at least the third singular adai instead of adi must be ana- 
logical. 


18 See Lana. 3. 220 f.; Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1. 139 ff. 
16 See Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch?, s.v. cunctor. 
17 For the IE forms, see Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1.118 ff. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF DIALECTIC GREEK zo. AND ITS 
COGNATES 


H. F. STanpERWICK 


CoLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF New YorRK 


[An argument to show that zo: is in ablaut relation to érl and its cog- 
nates.] 


The etymology of dialectic Greek 7o. and its cognates is a problem of 
some obscurity.! ou (ro.-) is found chiefly in Argolic, with a sprinkling 
of occurrences in Delphian, Locrian, Corinthian, Cretan, and Boeotian. 
Examples, taken unless otherwise specified, from the SGDI? follow 
illustrating its appearances and uses: 

(a) With the genitive: Delph. zo: 76 ’Azd\dwI[v]os ‘before or by Apollo’, 
2561B12; rox rod Ards ‘by Zeus’, 2561A14. 

(b) With the dative: Argol. or zois brapxove. and rox ois lédlous 
oriypacr ‘in addition to (besides) . . . ’, 3339. 56, 68. 


(c) With the accusative: Argol. zoz rdv Gedy ‘to the temple (God)’, 3339. 
4; Locr. 6 faords ror rov facrdy ‘citizen against citizen’, 1479B15. 
(d) As a prefix: Argol. rovypayavodw ‘write besides’, Schwyzer 83B26; 
Argol. ro.Géuer ‘place to’, 3339. 18; Argol. roiratar ‘place at’, 3340. 40; 
Delph. zroixepadacov ‘cushion for the head’, 2561C30. 

Boisacq? gives no etymology for zo: except a possible connection with 


1 Whether one should write xo. with the Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften (SGDI), Géttingen, 1884-1915 (except in Delphian), or xof with E. 
Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica potiora, Leipzig, 1913, 
and C. D. Buck, Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects?, Boston, 1928, 
is uncertain, and, in the present connection, immaterial. The unaccented form 
is here used. 

2 Allillustrations throughout this article are taken from the SGDI, unless other- 
wise indicated ; therefore, SGDI is omitted in writing the reference. 

3 Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque? 799 (Paris, 1923); 
Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache 377 (Gottingen, 
1905) ; Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen 2. 2. 840 (Strassburg? 1897-1913); Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik 
524-6 (Heidelberg, 1923); Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch 210 
(Géttingen, 1923). 
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Lettic pie ‘to, at, near’; but Kretschmer‘ sums up the various theories 
which have been advanced. He regards J. Schmidt’s hypothesis, 
not. > *xour > ror, asuntenable because unparallelled elsewhere in Greek ; 
and likewise, he rejects Thumb’s explanation, rors > *root > rohit > 
mou (secondary s > h), since ror, does not become *oo. even where 
7 + cin all other cases becomes ox (see instances cited below). His own 
suggestion is that, since wo. appears very frequently before dentals, 
mort became vor through loss of 7 by dissimilation; the initial dental in 
a following word causes the 7 of ori to disappear, becoming ot. 
Buck: is uncertain as to its origin, but is inclined to follow Kretschmer, 
although this interpretation is open to the criticism which Kretschmer 
applied to the other theories. Further, zo. is found before non-dentals: 
movypayavotw and mouepadaoy, previously mentioned; zo. Avoipnaxor, 
IG 750. 48; wo. porrov, 3340. 42’; ror yav, BCH 22. 94, but mori yay, 
Schwyzer 343. 12. Moreover, ori itself appears before dentals: 
Argol. zor rév, 3386.9; woréder (aorider), 3362.42; Delph. worirac- 
oopevov, 1971. 11; worl r&., 2072. 28; Boeot. rordedouévov, 489. 36; 
mort dauov, 488. 112,145; wor rav, 802.17; Locr. ori robs, 1502. 7; rorots 
(= morrovs), 1478. 34; Cret. worl rav, 4946.5; worl robs 5082. 21; zori 
rov, 5149, 51%. 


‘ Kretschmer, Glotta 1. 41-3 (1909). Brugmann, Grdr.?2.2. 840 gives a bibliog- 
raphy for discussion of ro. See also: Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Gram- 
matik‘ 514-5 (Munich, 1913); Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen, 1. 77, 78-9 (1926-1930); Meister, Die griechischen 
Dialekte 2. 250-1, 267 (Géttingen, 1882-1889); Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte 
2. 35-6, 69, 144, 274, 503-4, 768 (Berlin, 1921-1924) ; Jacobson, KZ 42. 277 f.; Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta 3. 322-4 (1912). 

§ Buck 100. 

6 This reading is questioned (Glotta 1.42). 

7 Schwyzer 109. 41 gives this reading also. 

8 ro. a8 & proposition occurs 48 times of which 41 appearances are before the 
article and 4 before Aedd¢ois; therefore, in reality, these 45 examples have the 
value of only 2; of the other 3, 2 are before dentals and 1 not. It hardly seems 
reasonable to create a new phonetic principle in Greek on examples based chiefly 
on the article; it is well-known that any Greek preposition will show a preponder- 
ance of occurrences before the article. The prefix ro:- appears 9 times; 4 in wo- 
téacow, 2 in wowdet; wowéuer, woixepddacoy aNd worypaydavoOw are single occurrences. 
The count actually stands 7 to 3: 

(a) before dentals: xo. before the article, roc before AeAgobs, wor Oeddorov 3325. 
297, 01d’ 3342-20, worracow, rorde?, worBeuer. 

(b) before non-dentals: zoe sérrov, rorxepadatov, rovypayavobdw (those questioned 
wot Avoluaxov and wo yay are omitted). The total appearance of ro: (xo-) be- 
fore dentals is 54; however, worl (xort-) and ror (xor-), are found at least 61 times. 
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Brugmann* thinks that zo: is an entirely distinct preposition (IE *pot) 
not derived from ori, but with Arc.-Cypr. és and Homeric- 
W Greek zori going back to a common base *po. In fact, there seems to 
be no reason to assume that zo. must be derived from zori which is a 
wholly different formation, finding its exact analogues in Av. paztz, 
O Pers. patiy ‘toward, up to’. Gray has recently discussed! the vocalic 
alternations of a dissyllabic base; and assuming his conclusions to be cor- 
rect, one may postulate an IE base *£/op8/oj with ‘to, at’ as the funda- 
mental significance. This is merely applying Gray’s principle to the 
familiar *ept *opi *pi, *epot *opor, *pei *pot, *pi,*p ‘to, toward, against, at, 
near, etc.’.!. Greek zo., és, wort seem to represent the ZSb grade, 
*no-. The of ro is the IE locative ending, its local meaning support- 
ing such an hypothesis; it thus corresponds to éri, the NZb grade of the 
same base, in case construction and significance. It is not placed with 
Gray’s ZSa grade,*poz, because of the well-known evolution of preposi- 
tions from substantive case-forms through adverbs to prepositions.” 

The -s of os is the same as in Gr: pds, &y (*ams); Lat. abs, obs, ex 
(*eks); Lith. pds; Alb. pas., etc.% The -tt of rori as in Gr. rpori, air; 
Skt. ttt, d-ti, prdti; Av. patti, uiti; Lat. u-ti-nam, i-ti-dem; Osc. auti; 
O. Slav. pro-ti-vu.4 Kretschmer,!® Boisacq,* Brugmann,!’ and Walde- 
Pokorny" concur in this analysis of xés and ori, but refer the zo- to 





In Argolic the xo: form is preferred to wort. These statistics are the result of 
two readings of the inscriptions (Argolic, Delphian, Locrian, Corinthian, 
Cretan, and Boeotian) as found in SGDI and Schwyzer. 

® Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 840. 

10 Gray, Vocalic Alternation in the Disyllabic Base in Indo-European, AJP 
51. 3 (1930). 

11 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2, 2. 838-44. Examples are given here for the different 
alternation-grades (*epoi, *opoi, *epi *om *pi, *pet *poi) as known before the 
appearance of Gray’s study. . Also, Walde-Pokorny 1. 122-3, 2. 77, 78-9. 

12 For discussion of IE prepositions, see Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 758-930; Del- 
briick, Vgl. Syntax 1. 643-744; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 3. 15-9 (Heidel- 
berg, 1921-1927). 

13 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 737-38, KVG 456. 

14 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 731, KVG 455. 

16 Kretschmer, Glotta 1. 53-6 (1909). 

16 xs: Boisacq 806; Hoffmann, Die griechischen Dialekte 1. 311-12 (Géttingen, 
1891-1898) ; Bechtel 1. 381, 440; Meister 1. 118, 267. ori: Boisacq 808; Bechtel 
1. 166, 259, 295, 2. 21, 35, 69, 112-13, 182, 241, 274, 330-1, 477, 546, 593, 650, 768, 844, 
885; Meister 1. 284; Hoffmann 2. 521, 592. 

17 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 891-3. 

18 Walde-Pokorny 2. 77-9. 
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the IE base *apo, *po ‘from, away’. This view seems scarcely correct,!® 
finding no support in the meaning of wés and zori, which nowhere 
approach the significance of ‘from’, but everywhere have the idea of 
place at which or toward which, thus fitting in exactly with the IE base 
postulated above, *E/opr/oy ‘to, at’. In like manner, Av. paiti and 
Pers. patiy are associated with the base *£/opE/oj, and not with *apo, 
*no; and here also belongs the po- of Lat. pono < *posino, having the 
original meaning of ‘place in, on, or at’, rather than ‘place from, lay 
aside’ as given by Walde;”° similarly, the Lith. pds ‘to, at, against.’ 

In passing, it may be noted that the other theories regarding the origin 
of rés are summed up by Kretschmer and rightly discounted as unten- 
able.” 

The following examples of 74s, which appears only in Arcadian and 
Cyprian, govern the dative and accusative (no occurrence with the geni- 
tive is extant): 

(a) with the dative; Arc. rds rai oixiac ‘near the house’, rés atrat ‘near 
it’, Schwyzer 657.9. 

(b) with the accusative: Cypr. ads ray leperczay ‘to the temple,’ 
60.19, 2ds Tlacayopayv ‘to Pasagoras’, 60. 12. 

(c) as a prefix: Arc. récodou ‘approach’, 1222.10, rocxarvBrayy ‘inflict 
damage upon’, 1222. 39. 

Examples of zori follow, governing the genitive, dative, and accusative. 
It is found in the West Greek dialects (except Cretan), in Thessalian, 
and in Boeotian; also in Homer, Hesiod, Hippocrates, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The dialects thus far show no examples with 
the genitive: 

(a) Homer, ori rrédvos wérer’ alei ‘ever flew on the side of the city,’ 
X 198. 

(b) with the dat.: Aetol. worl Tepyaywe ‘at Pergamon’ 1413. 18; Phoc. 
ror Tt Morevdaviw ‘at Poseidon’s temple’, D3. 247 IIT 11. 

(c) with the accusative: Boeot. zori dayov ‘to the people’ 488.112; 


19 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 806-9. Only most rarely in genitival constructions in 
Greek, notably in Elean gevyérw morr& Awp rdédvurlw atyarop ‘let him be 
banished by Olympian Zeus for (shedding) blood’, Schwyzer 424. 4-5 and in Av., 
as naéa dunma@n uzjasaiti haraidyé paiti barazayd ‘nor do clouds arise from lofty 
Haraiti’ (Yast 10. 50), can one fairly assume connection with the base *apo *po, 
in which case zorl, paiti ‘to’ and mori, paiti ‘from’ would be homonyms; but even 
here the assumption appears quite unnecessary (cf. Brugmann. Grdr.? 2. 2. 789-91). 

20 Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 598 (Heidelberg, 1910). So 
also F. Miiller, Altitalisches Wérterbuch 429 (Géttingen, 1926). 

*1 Kretschmer, Glotta 1. 53-6 (1909). 
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El. xori ray rodw ‘to the city’, 1172. 15; Thess. wor rdv wddw ‘to 
the city’, 361B15, zor rds rayés ‘to the Tagi’, 345. 11; WLocr. zo 
(r) rods dixacrépas ‘to the judges’, 1478. 32; Ep. ori rods ’Amecpwros 
‘to the Epirots’, 1339. 8. 

(d) as a prefix: Delph. zorvyeypaypéva ‘write in addition’, 2143. 11; 
more\Gav ‘go to’ 2529. 17. (Examples of zori with the accusative 
and as a prefix are numerous, but with the dative extremely rare.) 

A prefix zo- is also found in Cyprian and Arcadian: Arc. roéor: ‘is 
added to’, Schwyzer 657. 10; Cypr. zoexéyuevor ‘adjacent to’, 60. 19, 20. 
Buck” repeats the usual explanation that zo- is for és with loss of 
s >h in intervocalic position (ie. mdeorr, moexduevov < *rohe- < 
*roge-), although, as he himself observes, o is generally written, examples 
being Arc. wécodou, 1222. 9; ads airai, rds oidéva, Schwyzer 657. 
11, 66.% The only two examples of the alleged change of és to *oh- 
to wo are méeore and moexouevov; and it seems far simpler and more 
natural to interpret zo- as a survival of the original form from which 
aos and ori were extended, thus associating it with the grade ZSb, as 
has been suggested for zor, 16s, and zrori. 

The meanings of zo. are similar to those of zori and zpés; and, it 
is significant, to those of éri. What happened seems to have been that 
first zo. and then ori fell into disuse early in Greek linguistic history 
and were superseded by the wholly unrelated zpés in the classical period. 
The most vigorous of the three, éi, flourished in all stages of the 
language; but zo. evidently was a survival of a very old preposition, for 
it appears in only two dialects and even there is rare. 

Some examples* of the postulated IE base *g/oPE/oj ‘to, at’, to 
which ros, zrot, 36s, zori belong, follow: 
(a) NZb grade *zp, *op: Skt. dpi, Av. aipi, OPers. apiy; Gr. émi, dm-; 
Lith. api; Lat. op- ops-, Osc. op, Umb. os- < *ops- (ef. Gr. dy < omer); 
Arm, ev; Pruss. ep- 
(b) ZSb grade *pr, po: Gr. zo-, wot, m6s, mori; Lat. po-, pe-, Lith. 
pas; Av. paitt, OPers. patiy; Pruss. pei-, Lett. pie < *pet.?5 
(c) ZZb grade *p: Skt. pi-, Gr. wi -, Lith. -pi, -p, Arm. h-. 

Skt. dpz, Av. aipi etc. may possibly be of the NZa grade *np1, *ort; 


22 Buck 52 (cf. Hoffmann 1. 203; Bechtel 1. 340, 413; Brug.-Thumb 171). 

23 For a doubtful Cypr. instance, see Hoffmann 1. 83, 200. 

24 Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 2. 838-44; also Boisacq 264-5, eri; Walde 532-3 ob, 573 
pe-nitus; Trautmann 207 pds, 210 pie; Walde-Pokorny 1. 122-3 epi opi pi. 

25 Trautmann 210 pie < *pei ‘to, near, against’, rightly may be placed here; it is 
merely the e-variant of this grade, xo: is the o-variant. 
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the accent of dpi would support such a classification. However, it 
seems better to place these forms under the grade as above (NZb grade 
*zp *op plus the IE locative ending). ZZb grade examples (Skt. pi-, 
Gr. m-, Lith. -pz) are analyzed, ZZb grade plus IE locative ending 7. 

Sturtevant* analyses Hittite pihis into prefix *pe- plus root *bheid of 
Skt. bhinadmi bhedaémi, Lat. findé ‘split’; Hittite 7 = e < az, a1, ez, or ot. 
Thus pe- may represent IE pez or poi and be related to zou. 


6 Sturtevant. LANauaGE 6. 25-6 (1930). 





THE ALLEGED STRENGTH OF THE INITIAL SYLLABLE 
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[A number of examples from various languages are collected to show 
that the initial syllable of a word is not of itself exempt from vowel weak- 
ening nor even from the loss of its vowel. The difference in Latin between 
the treatment of vowels in initial syllables and those placed elsewhere 
demands for its explanation the hypothesis of a stress accent upon the 
first syllable in primitive Italic.] 


Every student of the Latin language is confronted at once with the 
phenomena which we term ‘syncope’ and ‘vowel weakening’ in all syl- 
lables of Latin words except the first syllable; and he notes that syncope 
affects short vowels, and that vowel weakening affects both short vowels 
and diphthongs, while neither process affects the long vowels. For 
clarity I give a few typical examples: regere, but porrigere with vowel 
weakening and surgere with syncope; facere factus, but reficere refectus; 
claudere, but concliidere; aestimare, but existimdre.! 

Most handbooks’ attribute these changes to the influence of an accent 
of stress or energy on the first syllable of every word, in a pre-Latin 
period, yet at a time when the primitive Indo-European unity had 
been broken up: we are wont to call this accent the ‘primitive Italic 
accent’. It is true that we have no direct testimony to the presence 
of such an accent; its existence is inferred from its results—which is 
arguing in a circle, but then a great deal of reasoning is of necessity of 
this character. Given a result, we seek a cause, and a cause which theo- 
retically may produce the result is to be posited, and to be considered 
as valid, provided (1) such causes can elsewhere be shown to have 
produced such results, or to be likely to produce them, and (2) no other 
cause can be assigned which may have produced the results for which we 
are seeking the explanation. 


1 Not that the phenomena are found only in compound verbs, but because the 
demonstration of them to scholars in other linguistic fields is simpler if such 
examples be used. 

2 Cf. especially F. Sommer, Hdb. d. lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 83-115 
(1914) ; K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Sprachwiss. d. indog. Sprachen 11, 548-51 
(1886), 21. 2. 971-2 (1897), also #1. 1. 213-33 (1897). 
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There has been, however, a considerable body of protest’ against the 
attribution of these vowel weakenings and syncopes to the influence of 
this primitive Italic accent of energy on the initial syllable of every word; 
and in recent years an important attack has been made by the distin- 
guished French savant Antoine Meillet, with his associates and pupils.‘ 
This attack seems to be based on the discovery, made by the experi- 
mental phoneticians, that short [i] is shorter than short [e], and short 
[e] is shorter than short [a]:5 together with the fact that the French 
scholars have always supported the Latin grammarians in their state- 
ment that Latin had an (historical) accent of the same nature as that 
of Greek—namely, one in which the accented syllable was characterized 
by a higher musical pitch and not by an utterance of greater energy. 
It is hard to see why either of these items should have led to such results; 
for neither of them relates of necessity directly to the (theoretical) 
primitive Italic accent; notably, even if Latin was spoken with a pitch 
accent in the time of Cicero and later, there is no necessary conclusion 
that there had not at an earlier date been an accent of energy, the more 
so that the accent used by Cicero stood on non-initial syllables in a great 
percentage of words of three or more syllables. 

But Lenchantin de Gubernatis,* seizing upon the loopholes in the cur- 


3 Literature in Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gram. (Miiller-Otto Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswiss. 2. 2.), fifth edition, revised by M. Leumann and J. B. Hofmann, 186-7 


(1926) ; F. Sommer, op. cit. 87. 

4 Cf. especially A. Meillet et J. Vendryes, Traité de Grammaire comparée des 
Langues classiques (1924): §164, Les voyelles bréves sont souvent instables. En 
syllabe initiale, elles sont relativement résistantes et ne subissent d’autres altéra- 
tions que celles qui proviennent de |’action des phonémes voisins. En syllabe 
intérieure, elles tendaient 4 s’abréger; il est résulté de cette tendance que la 
plupart se sont fermées et que quelques-unes méme ont disparu (phénoméne dite 
de syncope). . . . §176. La difference de traitement entre les voyelles bréves 
suivant qu’elles sont initiales ou intérieures, suppose aux syllabes initiales un 
caractére spécial, qui se reconnaft dans l’emploi que fait la langue de |’allitera- 
tion. (This suggests that the ‘special character’ is the possession of an accent 
of energy; for the Germanic alliterative verse employs alliteration of accented 
syllables only!) Cf. also §189, §190; and A. Meillet Esquisse d’une Histoire de 
la Langue latine 133-5 (1928), without any interpretative theory on the difference 
in the development of short vowels and diphthongs, according as they were in 
initial syllables or in non-initial syllables. 

5 This, in connection with the changes in Latin, is taken as indicating that 
‘weakening’ is in the direction of shortness, and therefore in the direction of e to i, 
and ofotou. But such is not always the case, cf. OHG biltban, MHG beliben. 

6 His conclusions are to be found in Rivista Indo-greco-italica 7. 65-9 (1923), 
from which the quotations are made. For a complete bibliography of his articles 
on the subject, cf. J. Marouzeau, Dix Années de Bibliographie classique 1914-24, 
2. 555-6. 
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rent formulations of conditions under which syncope and vowel weak- 
ening took place, rejected the theory of a primitive Italic accent on the 
initial syllable with rather unnecessary scorn, and proposed that ‘the 
length of the syllables of polysyllabic words diminishes in direct propor- 
tion to the number of its syllables’, for which reason the a in facis 
became the shorter 7 in reficis, etc. This theory is quite inadequate on 
a number of grounds, and notably because it fails to show a reason for 
the maintenance of the original vowel quality in the initial syllable: in 
emere and ad-imere, why does the a persist despite the greater number 
of syllables? 

On this point, Lenchantin de Gubernatis has a peculiar pronounce- 
ment: ‘The initial syllable had the benefit of the special strength of a 
movement at its beginning, and consequently was not exposed to changes 
like the following syllables’, for ‘the initial syllable in Latin, as also in 
every language, must have been characterized by the slowness or better 
the precision and the clearness of the articulation.’ It is precisely this 
view that I wish to discuss here: does the initial syllable of a word pos- 
sess some peculiar strength which makes it resist change or loss of its 
vowel better than other syllables do—other factors being equal? 


It is not hard to find words which have lost the vowel of their initial 
syllable. The Romanic languages present many such, which have lost 


the vowel of the first syllable of the Latin word from which they are 
derived, especially when the Latin began with the prefixes ez-, dis-, de- 
(this last chiefly when followed by -s-). A selection follows:’ 


Latin exagium (K 3309; ML 2932): Ital. saggio: cf. Fr. Prov. essaz.® 

exalbare (K 3310; ML 2933): Ital. scialbare. 

examen (K 3313; ML 2936): Ital. sciame, Engad. sem: cf. Fr. essaim. 

*excadere (K 3329; ML 2944): Ital. scadere, Roum. scdded; cf. Fr. échoir. 

excaldare (K 3331; ML 2946): Ital. scaldare, Engad. sk’oder, Friul. 
sk’aldé, Roum. scdldda; cf. Fr. eschauder. 

*excambiare (K 3334; ML 2949): Ital. scambiare, Roum. schimbd; cf. 
Fr. échanger. 


7 The words quoted are documented by references to G. Kérting, Lateinisch- 
romanisches Wérterbuch’, Paderborn 1907, and W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches 
etymologisches Woérterbuch?, Heidelberg 1924. It seems needless in most in- 
stances to gloss the words, since the semantics are not in question here; nor is it 
worth while to mark the vowel quantities. 

8 In most instances a familiar word which retains the initial syllable is given 
for comparison. 
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excavare (K 3351; ML 2964): Ital. scavare, whence subst. scavo. 

excernere (K 3353; ML 2966): Ital. scernere. 

excludere (K 3362): Ital. schiudere. 

excurrere (K 3383; ML 2992): Ital. scorrere, Roum. scurge. 

excutere (K 3386; ML 2998): Ital. scuotere, Roum. scoate, Vegl. skutro, 
Velletr. skote, Obwald. skuder. 

exemplum (K 3396; ML 3003): Ital. esempio, scempio; cf. OF r. essample. 

expandere (K 3433: ML 3030): Ital. spandere, Engad. spaunder, Friul. 
spdndi; cf. Sp. espandir. 

expedire (K 3445; ML 3040): Ital. spedire. 

expingere (to pangere; K 3456; ML 3048): Ital. spignere spingere, 
Vegl. spangro. 

expingere (to pingere; K 3456; ML 3049): Ital. spegnere. 

explicare (K 3463; ML 3052, cf. 2681): Ital. spiegare, Engad. splajer. 

extendere (K 3499; ML 3083): Ital. stendere, Engad. stender, Friul. 

stindi; cf. Fr. étendre. 

extraneus (ML 3098; cf. K 3523): Ital. strano, and derivative straniero; 
ef. Fr. éranger. 

discooperire (K 2996; ML 2659): Ital. scoprire, Engad. scovernir, Fruil. 
skuvierdzi; cf. Fr. découvrir. 

dis-calceus (ML 2662): Ital. scalzo; also Lower Engad. skuts from 
*disculceus. 

*disdignare (K 3003; ML 2666): Ital. sdegnare; cf. Fr. dédaigner. 

*disfidare (K 3004): Ital. sfidare. 

*dismittere (K 3013): Ital. smettere. 

*displacere (K 3023; ML 2680): Ital. spiacere; cf. Fr. déplaire. 

descendere (K 2894; ML 2588): Ital. scendere; cf. Fr. descendre. 

despoliare (ML 2602; cf. K 2915): Ital. spogliare, Engad. spoglier, 
Friul. spuyar; cf. Fr. dépouiller. 

destruere (ML 2606; cf. K 3040): Ital. struggere; cf. Fr. détrutre. 


A selection may be made of other examples in the Romanic languages: 


Latin ab ante (K 8, ML 4): Fr. avant, avantage, whence Ital. vantaggio, 
Sp. ventaja, Ptg. ventajem. 

*ablatum ‘das vom Felde Weggetragene’ (K 37; but cf. ML 1160): Ital. 
biado, biada, Friul. blave, Prov. blat, blada, Cat. blat, OF r. bled, blef, 
blée, blé, NFr. blé. 

abrotonum (K 46, ML 39): Fr. vrogne, whence vroncelle; cf. Ital. abrotano. 

absentia (K 51; ML 48): Ital. senza, Engad. sainza, Prov. sensa. 

acrifolium *acrifolum, *acifolium (K 134; ML 113): (from second form) 
Langued. greful, Gasc. agrev and grev, Cat. grevol, Arag. krévol. 
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amydgala (from Greek ayvyiadn), amyndala, *amandola (K 619; ML 
436): (from second form) Sic. mennola, Logud. mendula; (from third 
form) Ital. mandola, mandorla, whence NHGerm. Mandel. 

animal, animalia (K 660; ML 476): Piac. imal, Parm. nimal, Bellun. 
munal, Friul. nemal; Roum. dial. ndémaie. 

apotheca (from Greek dmoOjxn; K 737; ML 531): Ital. bottega, Logud. 
buttega, Sp. bodega; Prov. Cat. botiga; Fr. boutique, Sp. Ptg. botica. 

arma (K 846; ML 650): Ital. phrase all’ arme, whence Fr. alarme, 
Roum. larmd, Germ. Allarm, Larm, Polish larma, larmo, larum. 

atramentum (K 1008; ML 758): Logud. trementu. 

beryllus (from Greek Bjpuddos), whence *beryllare (K 1344; ML 1055): 
Ital. brillare, Prov. brillar, Fr. briller, Sp. brillar, Ptg. brilhar. 

*directiare (K 2982; ML 2645): Fr. dresser, Prov. Cat. dressar; cf. Ital. 
dirizzare, Sp. derezar. 

directus and derectus (K 2983; ML 2648): Ital. dzritto, diretto, dritto, 
Roum. derept, drept. Engad. Friul. dret, Prov. drech, Cat. dret, Fr. 
droit; cf. Sp. derecho, Ptg. derezto. 

ecclesia (from Greek éxxAncia: K 3199; ML 2823): Ital. chiesa, Logud. 
kejia, Friul. glezie, Prov. glieisa; cf. Fr. église, etc. 

epiphania (from Greek éripavia; K 3257; ML 2879): Ital. befana, ete. 

episcopus (from Greek érioxoros; K 3258; ML 2880): Ital. vescovo, Sic. 
vispiku, Logud. piskamu, Veg], pasku, Friul. veskul, Ptg. bispo; cf. 
Fr. évéque, Prov. Cat. evesque, Sp. obispo, and also Eng. bishop, 
Germ. Bischoff. 

Hibernia (K 4563; ML 4125): Oltal. sbernia, bernia, Sp. bernia, Fr. 
berne, Ptg. berne, berneo. 

hirundo (K 4579; ML 4145): Ital. rondine, Logud. rundine. 

Hispania, Hispaniolus (K 4580; ML 4147): Ital. Spagna, spagnuolo; 
cf. OFr. espagnol, espagneul, whence Eng. spaniel. 

abt (K 4696; ML 4252): Ital. 7v and vt (when the word was unaccented). 

idioticus (K 4700; ML 4255): Ital. zotzco. 

iliceus, tlicetum (K 4711, 4710; ML 4262, 4261): Ital. leccio, lecceto. 

infans (K 4914; ML 4393): Ital. fante, ‘child, servant, infantryman’, 
whence fanteria ‘infantry’, fanciullo ‘child’, whence ciullo ‘in- 
experienced’, 

inimicus (K 4984; ML 4435): Ital. nemico, Friul. nemi, Engad. nimtk’; 
ef. Fr. ennemi, Sp. enemigo, Ptg. znimigo. 

iste tpsus (K 5146; ML 4541): Ital. stesso. 

ista sera (K 5157; ML 4553): Ital. stasera; and similarly Ital. stamattina, 
stanotte. 
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occasio (K 6648; ML 6029): Oltal. accagione, NItal. cagione; Roum. 
casund ‘to cause’: cf. Fr. occasion. 

opprobrium (not in K nor in ML): Ital. dial. (Flor.) brob(r)io, brobb(r)io,° 
for obbrobrio. 


To these Romanic examples,!° which are only a small selection, several 
hundred others might be added; but this seems unnecessary for the 
purpose in hand. In all the instances which have been listed here, the 
vowel of the initial syllable of the earlier form has been lost in a later 
form; and in every instance this lost vowel stood in a syllable which in 
Latin was not accented, and furthermore in a syllable which never at 
a later date, up to the time of the loss of the vowel, acquired an accent." 
The instances are most frequent in Italian and in the Rhaetian dialects 
(Friulian and Engadine), but they are not infrequent in Roumanian, and 
are found sporadically in Sardinian, French, Provengal, Catalan, Span- 
ish, Portuguese: no Romanic dialect is entirely free from the tendency 
to drop the vowel of the initial syllable when it is unaccented. It is 
difficult to see what cause could lead to this loss, if it be not the lack of 
syllabic accent of a stress character, the same accent of stress which led 
to syncope in Late Latin, in syllables following the accent. And if this 
be so, then the initial syllable has no privileged character which main- 
tains it even when it is unaccented, as Lenchantin de Gubernatis 
asserted. 


The examples are of course not limited to Romanic dialects. English 
furnishes a great number of examples, notably in the loss of the prefix 
ge-, common in OF, which was later reduced to y- in many forms and 
in most instances entirely lost in Modern English. 


OE gelic, ME gelic, ilik, ik, NE like; cf. Goth. galeiks, ON glikr, OHG 
gilih, NHG gleich; also Eng. gleek ‘a game at cards’, from OFr. 
glic, ghelique, from MDu. ghelic, gelijk. 


* To be found in Tommaseo e Bellini, Dizionario della Lingua Italiana (1865) ; 
Petrocchi, Novo Dizionario Universale della Lingua Italiana, 1887; Pianigiani, 
Vocabulario Etimologico della Lingua Italiana, 1907. 

10 Tt is true that most of the Romanic examples may be explained as losing the 
initial syllable by wrong division after the article or after the preposition di or 
de; but this will not account for the loss in Fr. briller, dresser, droit, and their 
cognates. Other unquestionable examples might be added. 

11 In these words, and in others to be cited later, it has no importance for the 
purpose at hand at what date the loss took place, nor in what language or lan- 
guages; the only feature of importance is the difference between the start-form 
and the final form, which lacks the initial syllable of the original. 
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NE glove, from *ge-lofa, cf. Goth. léfa ‘palm of the hand’. 

OE gnagan, ME gnawen, NE gnaw, from *ge-nagan; cf. similarly NHG 
nagen from OHG gnagen. 

Cf. poetical z-wis, y-clept, etc., with prefix -ge-. 


Another type of loss affected the preposition an or on in phrases of the 
type he was a(n)-hunting, whence the modern he was hunting; and from 
this a whole periphrastic conjugation has developed, including the pas- 
sive he was being hunted. 


Miscellaneous examples in English follow: 


OE postol (and apostol, apostel), ME postel from Latin (Greek) apostolus; 
cf. Icel. postuli, OHG postul. 

OE biscop, biscep, NE bishop; from Latin (Greek) episcopus. 

NE crown, ME croun, crune, coroun, corone, from OFr. corune, corone, 
Latin corona (Greek xopwvn); cf. also NHG Krone, and borrowings 
therefrom into the languages of Eastern Europe. 

NE sample, ME sample, asaumple, from Fr. essample, example, Latin 
exemplum. 

NE plaster, OE plaster, Latin emplastrum, Greek éurdaorpov. 

acute and cute, from Latin acutus. 

alone and lone, from ME al one ‘all one’. 

amid and mid. 

amongst and mongst. 

almost and ’most, when almost is proclitic and loses its accent, through 
the stages dlmost almost amost most. 

across and cross, as in cross-country. 

around and round, as in round about the town. 

colloquial s’pose, for suppose. 


A few examples from German may next be listed: 


Bischoff, from Latin (Greek) episcopus; see above. 

bleiben ‘to remain’, OHG biliban, cf. Gothic bileiban, NE believe. 

Krone, ultimately from Latin corona; see above. 

gleich, OHG gilth; see above. 

glauben, OHG gilouben, cf. Gothic galaubjan, OE geliefan. 

Spital, ultimately from Latin hospitale; cf. also Ital. spedale (ML 4198; 
K 4634). 

Mandel, ultimately from a variant form of Latin (Greek) amygdala; 
see above. 

OHG postul, ultimately from Latin (Greek) apostolus; see above. 
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Next a very few examples from Slavic: 


Russ. kto ‘who’, sounded [xta], an earlier form is seen in OChSI. kzito. 

Russ. cto ‘what’, sounded [Sto]; an earlier form is seen in OChSI. kito. 

Russ. sto ‘hundred,’ sounded [sto]; an earlier form is seen in OChSI. 
stito. 

Pol. gwatt, from German Gewalt; Lith. gvélias from the Polish.!” 

Cf. also Slavic proclitic prepositions v-, s-. 


The examples which have been given are not the result of a systematic 
search, but rather those which are more obvious and are reasonably 
within the writer’s acquaintance. They all illustrate the instability 
of the initial syllable; though some may be interpreted in the light of 
analogies, or of popular etymologies, or of. wrong division there will 
still remain a residue of examples which must be attributed to the work- 
ing of the stress accent on a later syllable in the word. To reject such 
an interpretation would be most unsound procedure. 

It should be added that the examples have been cited exclusively 
from the words which have lost the first syllable; i.e., from those which 
have suffered a phenomenon akin to the syncope found in the non-initial 
syllables of Latin.* There are also abundant examples of change of 
vowel-quality in the initial syllable; i.e., of vowel-weakening such as is 
found in the non-initial syllables of Latin. Thus the [a] in the initial 
syllables of NE believe, cf. Gothic bileiban; of NE across; of NE acute, 
alone, amid, around illustrates such vowel-weakening. So also does 
OE prefix ge- as compared with the earlier quality seen in Gothic ga-; 
cf. OE geliefan and Gothic galaubjan. Similarly, Probus'® condemned 
the late Latin pronunciation sinatus for senatus, tulerabilis for tolerabilis: 
two clear instances of vowel weakening in pre-accentual syllables. It 
seems hardly worth while to pursue this side of the investigation further. 

But we have the historical testimony of the Greek language in favor 
of the theory of an earlier Italic accent of stress as the cause of the 
syncopes and vowel-weakenings. The Greek language, in the classical 


12 A. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch 250. 

13 Except those from minor Romanic dialects. 

14 Quite similar is the formation of personal nicknames by the omission of syl- 
lables before the main accent: thus (in various languages) Zita for Carmencita, 
Etta for Margarétta, Gretchen for Margarétchen, Lizzie and Lizbet for Elizabeth, 
Sepp for Giuséppe, Hans for Johdnnes, Milly for Amélia, Retta for Lorétta, Nurnie 
for Minérva, Viah for Zeviah, (Greek) Nasos for Athandsios. (The last few are 
perhaps not standard, but are personally known to the writer.) 

16 App. Probi 4. 198. 5-6, 4. 199. 8-9 Keil. 
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period, was characterized by an accent of pitch; that is, by an accent 
which had as its essential component a pronunciation of the syllable on 
a higher musical note than the remaining syllables of the world.'"* Now 
in ancient Greek there is no syncope and no vowel-weakening; just what 
would be expected in a language free from a stress-accent. Modern 
Greek has however a stress-accent, and thereby its verse has become 
accentual instead of quantitative, and we find the same phenomena in 
the unaccented syllables of Modern Greek which we find in Latin as 
compared with primitive Italic, in Romanic dialects as compared with 
Latin, in Modern English as compared with older forms of the speech. 
The following brief list of examples will suffice for the demonstration of 
this loss in initial syllables: 


uraivw!? ‘T go in’, from éuBaivw. 

Byaivw ‘I go out’, from éxBaivw. 

pope ‘I can’, from éuropa. 

ra(y)w ‘I go’, from bravo. 

mape, 7a(y)oue ‘we go’, from drayouer. 
va, particle introducing the subjunctive, from iva.!* 
dev ‘not’, from ovdév. 

tépw ‘I know’, from éfebpw. 

70 pare ‘eye’, from dupariov. 

ra paBor.a ‘betrothal’, from dppaBaria. 
76 poddr ‘clock, watch’, from wpoddy:ov. 
7d orire ‘house’, from Latin hospitium. 
7d yape ‘fish’, from dyapror. 


Professor Meillet recognizes the difference between the ancient Greek 
and the modern Greek in the general field of accentuation, but insists 
that it is not a matter of stress-accent. He says,!* ‘To this <metrical> 


16 Such an accent in no way conflicts with an accent of stress or energy, which 
may be present in the same word on the same syllable as the pitch-accent, or 
separately on another syllable. If such a stress-accent was present in ancient 
Greek, it was only as the accent which gave the rhythm of verse—and I believe 
that Greek verse did have such an accent—without interfering with the pitch- 
accent of the words. 

17 It should be remembered that in Modern Greek the voiced stops 8 6 7 have 
become voiced spirants, and that the voiceless stops + 7 « have become voiced 
stops when preceded by a nasal; further, that the voiced stops [b d g] can be 
graphically represented only ux vr yx. 

18 In continuous discourse this whole word would be proclitic, i.e., unaccented, 
and the initial syllable therefore subject to loss. 

19 Apercu d’une Histoire de la Langue grecque *268 (1930) = 1296 (1913): ‘A cet 
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status of ancient Greek, that of modern Greek gives a contrast: modern 
Greek has no vowels long or short per se. Interior vowels are long if in 
accented syllables, short if in unaccented syllables.’ I grant that the 
vowels of unaccented syllables are short, or shortened, just as they were 
in late Latin; but to my ear there are still many short vowels in accented 
syllables. Yet this is irrelevant to the main point here at issue, and may 
be passed over. ‘The vowels of accented syllables are to-day still 
pronounced with a raising of the voice; the pitch-accent has therefore 
hot disappeared.’ Granted, in part; but only as it might be said of 
spoken English, that the vowels of accented syllables are in well- 
modulated speech normally spoken on a higher musical note, along 
with a greater stress or energy; and the greater stress or energy is the 
essential part of the accent, in Modern Greek as in Modern English. 
‘There is no strongly marked <accentual> intensity (stress, energy), 
nor are there any marked effects of such an intensity; for the changes 
and the losses of vowels which are observed in the modern dialects, 
especially in the North, are explainable by differences of quantity more 
than by differences of intensity.’ Here I must disagree absolutely. 
The changes and the losses of vowels are precisely of the nature of those 
found in (for example) Germanic languages, where an accent of ‘inten- 
sity’ is not even called into question;?* and it is commonly said in Greece 
that English-speaking persons learn to speak Modern Greek better than 
do the speakers of certain other languages, because they are accustomed 
to use certain sounds found in Modern Greek—but they could not speak 
it so well if there were any essential difference between the syllabic accent 
of Modern Greek and that of their own language. To my ear, certainly, 
and to the ears of many persons of my acquaintance who speak Modern 
Greek, Modern Greek has an accent characterized by an intensity (stress, 
energy) on the accented syllable. 

In conclusion, I submit that an accent of stress or energy has pro- 
duced, in various languages, losses of vowels and qualitative changes of 





état du grec ancien s’oppose celui du grec moderne; le grec moderne n’a pas de 
voyelles longues ou bréves par elles-mémes. Sont longues les voyelles intérieures 
frappées de l’accent; sont bréves les voyelles intérieures inaccentuées. Les 
voyelles toniques sont aujourd’hui encore prononcées avec une élévation de la 
voix: l’accent de hauteur n’a donc pas disparu. II n’y a pas d’intensité forte- 
ment marquée, ni d’effets marqués de |’intensité; car les alterations et les chutes 
de voyelles qu’on observe dans les parlers modernes, surtout dans la régicn septen- 
trionale, s’expliquent par des différences de quantité plus que par des différences 
d’intensité.’ Cf. also 9317 = 1358. 
20 Cf. Meillet-Vendryes, op. cit. §189, §190. 
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vowels in unaccented syllables; that Latin shows no such losses and 
changes in the initial syllable of words; that various languages show 
such losses and changes in the initial syllable if it is unaccented; that 
no valid theory has been suggested to explain this persistence of the 
vowels of the initial syllable in Latin, except that of an accent of energy 
which stood on the initial syllable of every word: an accent which we 
call the primitive Italic accent, since its effects are seen in the syncope 
of short vowels in the medial and final vowels of Oscan and Umbrian as 
well as in Latin. 





SHIFT OF SPIRANT TO STOP IN A COMBINATION OF TWO 
SPIRANTS IN NORTH AND WEST GERMANIC 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


UNIVERSITY OF KANnsAs 


{In the following brief outline the author attempts to show that this shift 
of spirant to stop was due to a phonetic tendency which had already 
begun in PG.] 


On account of vowel syncopation the various combinations of two 
spirants in North and West Germ. became extremely numerous. In 
order to present the subject in its simplest light I have selected only 
those combinations in which the shift in question most often occurred. 
Since we have to do here not with a clearly established law (like the first 
and second sound shifts) but with a sporadic tendency, we shall find that 
the shift in question affected some dialects more than others and in cer- 
tain combinations did not occur at all. 


I. THE SHIFT OF SPIRANT TO STOP IN THE GEMINATED SPIRANTS 


(1) The Geminated Sonant Spirants: yy > gg, dd > dd, 6b > bb 

In PG geminated sonant spirants were shifted to the corresponding 
stops before the time of the first sound shift (cf. *smoyy- > *smogg- > 
*smokk- = OE smocc; *snidd- > *snidd- > MHG snitzen; *hodbd-> 
*hobb- > *hopp- = ON hoppa, etc.). This tendency continued in the 
North and West Germ. secondary gemination, and where the two spi- 
rants were the result of vowel syncope (cf. *lay-jan > *leyyian >ON 
leggja: OS leggian; *bid-jan < *biddian > OS biddian; PN *baididd > 
*beidda > ON beidda; *swab-jan > *swebbian > OS swebbian, etc.) 

In pronouncing two adjacent spirants there was evidently a tendency 
to check the breath stream ( = shift of spirant to stop). The second 
spirant (here a continuant of the first) must have been first affected by 
this tendency since the second spirant was at the end of the breath 
stream, farthest away from the expiratory accent; thus, e.g., WG 
*biddian > *bid-dian and then by assimilation > OS biddian. 

(2) The Geminated Surd Spirants xx, ff, bb 

There is no evidence that in either xx or ff (whether primary or 
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secondary) the shift in question occurred. But PG }}' may have been 
shifted to ét in, e.g., ON spotta, motte (= OE moppe), OE lztta (cf. OHG 
spottén, motia, latta). This would be in keeping with the ON secondary 
shift bb > ttin the type kved bu > kvebbu > kvettu. 

This shift of bb > tt may be explained in exactly the same way as the 
shift of dd > dd; cf. PN *mobbén > *mobbe (= OE moppe) > *mop-te 
> ON motie; ON kvebbu > kvep-tu > kvettu. 


II. THE SHIFT OF SURD SPIRANT TO STOP IN COMBINATION WITH $ 


Since the spirant s had no corresponding stop only the adjacent spi- 
rant could be shifted. The latter could stand either before or after s, 
which fact shows that the tendency to check the breath stream (which 
originally affected only the second spirant) now progressed to the first 
spirant. 

(1) xs > ks. Goth. atihsa > ON uxe: OE oza; Goth. wahsan > ON 
vaza: OE weazran; ON *days > *daxs > daz. 

It will be noted here that PG ks was shifted to xs (cf. Skr. uksa’ > PG 
*uxsan- > Goth. atihsa) but sk was not shifted to *sx (cf. Gr. ox:-d: 
ON skina). Theshift k > x after the spirant s may have been inhibited 
because of the original tendency to check the breath stream of only the 
second spirant in a combination of two spirants (cf., e.g., PN *mobpe > 
*mop-te, b-t on a level with PG s-k, s-p, s-t). 

(2) bs > ts. ON g¢bska > gézska (= gétska); ord: gen.orps > orz; 
bod: gen.bobs > boz; OS blidsea (= blibsea) > blitzea (= blitsea), ete. 

(3) sh > st. ON reisha > reista; OE ciesb > ciest (céosan), etc. (cf. 
PG st instead of *s)). 

(4) fs > ps only in ON. )érolfr: gen. bérolfs > bérolps, similarly 
Olaps (Olafr), Osutps (Osusfr), ete. 

ON refsa: repsa, contrary to the current view,? may not represent the 
shift fs > ps but two originally different forms < *rafisjan*: rabisjan > 
WGerm. (-fs-:-ps-) OE refsan: OHG refsan and OE repsan: MHG 
respen < *repsen. Aside from this agreement of fs: ps between ON and 


1Cf. Kluge, Urgerm. §62. Van Helten (Beitr. 30. 223, 231), however, correctly 
points out that in these cases we may have to do with original ¢¢ as well as with 
original pp. 

2 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gram.‘ §240. 2; Holthausen, Aisl. Elementarb. §101; Iversen, 
Norreen Gram. §42. 4; Pipping, Inledning till studiet av de nordiska sprakens 
ljudlara 158. §60. a. 

3 Both Fick (Vgl. Wtb. der indo-germ. Sprachen, under rafisjan 338) and Falk- 
Torp (Norw.-Dan. etym. Wtb.2. 894 under revse) derive both these forms (with 
-fs- and -ps-) of this verb in North and West Germ. from a common PG ‘*rajisjan. 
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WGerm. we have no evidence of the shift fs > psin WGerm. From 
this fact we may conclude that the WGerm. forms of this verb in -ps- 
are of a different origin from those in -fs- and consequently the same may 
likewise be true of the ON forms altho not necessarily so, as the type 
pérolfs > pérolps shows. 

Heusler,* however, denies the current view that ON fs was shifted to ps. 
He maintains that p here does not represent the stop p but the bilabial 
character of the original f. But if Heusler’s contention is correct, 
then how are we to explain the fact that the original f was written as p 
only before s and not elsewhere in the nominal declension pdérolfr: 
pérolps: pérolf in spite of the leveling tendency for f to persist through- 
out the paradigm.? 

(5) sf>sponlyinON. Husfreyja > hispreyja (cf. PG sp instead of 
*sf). 

III. THE SHIFT OF SURD SPIRANT TO STOP IN COMBINATION WITH A 
SURD SPIRANT OTHER THAN 8§ 

Of this I have found only one case, viz. fh > ft. ON tylfp> > tylft, 

byrfbh > pyrft; OS eftho > efto. 


IV. THE SHIFT OF SONANT SPIRANT TO STOP IN COMBINATION WITH A 
SONANT SPIRANT OTHER THAN THE GEMINATE 


Only ON® dd > dd and yd > yd; skelfda > skelfda, fylyda > fylyda. 
Only when the spirant 6: y was preceded by | was the following spirant d 
shifted to the stop din (Late) ON. 


The examples under some of these categories could have been consid- 
erably extended’, but for the present purpose this has not seemed neces- 
sary; since the categories cover the question under discussion. 

From the foregoing analysis it is clear that in a combination of two 
spirants the shift of spirant to stop represents a type of dissimilation®, a 


‘ Cf. Heusler, Ais]. Elementarb.? §159 and Anm. 

5 ON fb < fd; ef. tolf: *tulfidd> *tylfd> tylfp: *burfidi> *byrfd > pyrfp. 

The -ft-in ON purfta (West Germ. OE porfte: OS thorfta = Goth. paurfta goes 
back to PG -ft- (see Collitz, ‘Das schwache Priat.’, Hesperia 1. 109 ff.). 

6 Cf. Noreen §238. b. 

7 On the other hand, I have omitted certain categories which seem to be doubt- 
ful, e.g., PG 2d > 2d. Contrary to Kluge §42 there is no positive basis for assum- 
ing this shift; for Goth. huzds, ON hoddr, WGerm. OE-OS hord, OHG hort may be 
derived directly from PG *huzd-, as well as from *huzd-. 

® Cf. Grassmann’s Law of Aspirates in Indo-European and for a similar law in 
Primitive Germanic Collitz 109-10. 
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tendency which, like assimilation, was due to the phonetic laws govern- 
ing easier articulation. 

To assimilation was due the shift of spirant to stop, e.g., in the combi- 
nations mb > mb, nd > nd (whether primary or secondary). Since the 
nasals are formed by a complete closure of the mouth passage the corre- 
sponding spirant became more easily pronounced with closure,’ i.e., 
the breath stream was checked so that the spirant went over into the 
stop. 

On the other hand, where two adjacent spirants occurred, the shift of 
spirant to stop could not have been due to the nature of the spirants in 
relation to each other, but to a spontaneous tendency to expend less 
effort in prolonging the breath stream; two spirants required more 
breath stream than did one. The explanation of the spontaneous char- 
acter of this shift (as well as why certain combinations were affected 
in some dialects and not in others, or not in any dialect at all) isa 
problem still to be solved. 





For the general trend of the shift from spirant to stop in Germ. and for analogies 
in other IE languages see Paul, Beitr. 1. 192 ff. 

*Cf. Paul 190: ‘. . . . denn da die nasale durch verschluss des mundcanals 
gebildet werden, so schliesst daran ein explosivlaut leichter an, als ein reibelaut, 
zu dem erst, bevor er gebildet werden kann, der verschluss gelockert werden 
muss.’ 

The same principle obtains in the case of the liquids plus spirants (ld > ld, rd 
>rd), since liquids are pronounced with part closure of the mouth passage. 





GERMANIC INFLUENCE ON OLD FRENCH SYNTAX 


Ursan T. HoLMes 


University oF Nort CAROLINA 


[The author wishes to show that German influence on the syntax of 
OF rench may be expected, and that it is to be recognized in the order of 
words (verb at end) in dependent clauses.]} 


Several years ago Josef Briich listed! the traces of Germanic influence 
in the Latin speech of Gaul, which are admitted by the majority of 
scholars. 

It is his last item, syntactic influence, which now concerns us, but 
we may begin with some generalities on the conditions of speech mixture. 
Briich himself, in another place, divides language interrelation into two 
classes: quantitative and qualitative.? The first is a matter of vocabu- 
lary, words which are easily exchanged through commerce and casual 
association between two peoples; the second is more of a problem: it is a 
question of influence from a foreign source on pronunciation, word- 
formation, morphology, and syntax. Everyone must admit the exist- 
ence of the first type of borrowing, but certain scholars have been rigidly 
opposed to the latter. Max Miiller flatly denied any qualitative influ- 
ence, as an axiom.? Whitney was more generous and admitted that 
word-formation might suffer from foreign influence, but not morphology 
and syntax.‘ Meillet is also hesitant to accept anything but vocabulary 
borrowings;® Sapir prefers to ascribe resemblances in morphology and 
syntax between two adjacent tongues to parallel drift rather than to 
interrelation.® For Karl Vossler, mixture can only arise from a blending 


4 Rev. Ling. Rom. 2. 30-45. E. C. Hills quotes a well-known scholar, whom he 
does not name, as suggesting that the preservation of cl-, fl-, and pl-, in Gaul, 
while weakened in other Romance districts, may have been due to Germanic 
influence (Hispanic Studies 213, Hispania Monograph Series, 1929). 

2 Der Einfluss der germanischen Sprachen auf das Vulgirlatein 1 (Heidelberg, 
1913). 

3 Lectures 1°, 86. 

‘TAPA 12. 18, 20. 

5 Linguistique historique et linguistique générale 84, 86, 87 (Paris, 1926). 

6 Language 219-20 (Harcourt Brace and Co., 1921). 
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of the spiritual outlook of national groups;’ Charles Bally is not con- 
cerned with historical, only with psychological syntax, but he calls 
attention to a ‘mentalité européenne’ which would account for many 
resemblances.* I might add, apropos of Bally, that this European men- 
tality could hardly have been existent at the period which will concern 
us here, the early Middle Ages. 

In contrast to these opinions is the attitude assumed by Briich, Schuch- 
ardt,® Hermann Paul,!° Windisch,!! Vendryes," and Jespersen. I have 
also heard Leonard Bloomfield admit the possibilities of syntactic influ- 
ence of one language upon another. Jespersen puts it clearly when he 
says‘. . . those who know a language imperfectly are apt to transfer 
to it methods of construction from their own language.’ 

The conditions under which speech mixture may arise have been 
clearly discussed by Windisch and by Georg Hempl.* Without entering 
upon any detailed account of these we shall add that the situation of 
Gallo-Latin with respect to the Germanic invaders was what Hempl 
called Type One: the conquerors come in a body and if their numbers 
are not too small, and if they have been long adjacent to the land in- 
vaded, their language holds out for a while; the conquerors and con- 
quered borrow mutually from each other before, in the end, the weaker, 
invading language succumbs. ‘Thus the influence of the Franks on the 
language of France.’ H.F. Muller, ina very recent work, uses a modern 


analogy in demonstrating the contrary, that the German speech habits 
could not have lasted longin Gaul. ‘The son of foreigners raised in any 
country among natives, inherits absolutely nothing of his parents’ 
linguistic habits.’ Muller proves this by conditions in America.“ But 
the condition of the immigrant in America is Hempl’s Type Three, and 
it has no analogy with the condition of the German invader in Gaul.'® 


7This thought recurs throughout Vossler’s Frankreichs Kultur in Spiegel 
seiner Sprachentwicklung (Heidelberg, 1929). 

8 Charles Bally, Traité de Stylistique Francaise? 1. 23 (Heidelberg). 

® Lit. f. germ. rom. Phil. 4. 236. 

10 Prinzipien d. Sprachgeschichte?* 365 (Halle, 1898). 

1 Verhandl. d. kén. sachs.-Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 1897. 101-126. 

12 Le Langage 341-2 (Paris, 1921). 

13 Language 214 (Holt, 1922). 

14 For Windisch see note 11. 

15H. F. Muller, ‘A Chronology of Vulgar Latin’, Z. f. rom. Phil., Beiheft 78. 126 
(1929). 

16 The present article is a reduction from a larger unpublished study in which I 
examined with some detail the actual relations between the Germanic invaders 
and the Gallo-Romans. 
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If we are ready to admit then with Briich, Hempl, and others that 
there should be some legacy from Old High German (the Frankish dia- 
lect), in Old French syntax, it remains only to trace it out. Edelestand 
du Méril, in a work that never had vogue because, as late as 1852, it 
took no account of the discoveries of Diez, made bold to list some of this 
interrelation. He derived quelque chose < etwas, tout le monde < al die 
werlde, la < da, fort < fasto, trés < trans < ueber, parce que < Ang. 
Sax. for tham the, en cas que < im Falle dass, sans que < ohne dass, 
entour < umher, atot < mit all, partout < ueber all, toujours < allezeit, 
etc.” It is evident that these examples are all uncritical; in fact they 
were considered so in 1852 when Du Méril’s book first appeared, and ‘no 
one has ever repeated them. Diez himself remarked that one could find 
traces of German in Romance syntax, but that the details are lost.'° 
To date, only one case of such influence has been definitely indicated, 
and that by Meyer-Liibke, though it may not be original with him. 
Meyer-Liibke admits that the use of sz in such a construction as ‘qui 
se viaut, si l’oie’ (Yvain 5. 1447) ‘sei eine romanische Neigung durch 
deutschen Einfluss zu einer grésseren Ausbildung gelangt.'® If one 
will examine carefully the Latin text of the Salic Law, he will be inclined 
to be more liberal than the master at Bonn, and ascribe this use of sz or 
sic like German so, almost entirely to German influence. Meyer-Liibke 
does not indicate, nor is it obvious, how this use of sic was a ‘romanische 
Neigung’. Here are several examples from the Lex Salica: et hoc 
factum, si eis convenit, sic accipi at, cui debentur (44. 2), si soror matris 
non fuerit, sic patris soror in hereditatem succedat (59.4). Briich in his 
summary, cited above, makes no reference to this observation by Meyer- 
Liibke. 

In an attempt to uncover further parallels between Old French and 
Frankish constructions I have made use of the fact that the earliest OHG 
texts, mostly translations from the Latin, followed their original with 
slavish closeness.2° If the German text varied with some regularity 
from certain constructions in the Latin original, it was because the 
German language found those constructions absolutely repugnant to 


17 FE. du Méril, Essai sur la Formation de la Langue francaise 235-8 (Paris: 
Franck, 1852). 

18 Diez, Grammaire des Langues Romanes 1. 65; 3. 12; (Franck, 1874). 

19 Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. d. rom. Spr. 3. 698, and thereafter J. Klapperiich in 
his Bedingungss. im Altfranz. 3. 64. 

20H. Reis, Z. f. deut. Phil. 33. 214. Reis says that in observing the character- 
istics of early German syntax ‘kénnen daher nur solche Stellen beriicksichtigt 
werden in denen der Ubersetzer von dem Text der lateinischen Vorlage abweicht’. 
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its own expression. If the Latin construction was at all possible the 
early translators tended to follow it. Now it so happens that in certain 
instances the OFrench language (1000-1300 A. D.) as we have it, follows 
the Germanic construction and not the Latin original. I am well aware 
that there are other factors to be considered. E. Stimming remarked, 
apropos of H. F. Muller’s theses on the construction ‘faire quelque chose 
4 that it is not enough for a Romance phenomenon to be similar to the 
Latin for the former to be derived from the latter," and I suppose the 
same can be said for a German source. The other factors are: (1) the 
normal drift of Latin speech, as found in the progressive tendencies of 
Vulgar Latin;?? (2) outside influence from Celtic; (3) psychological fac- 
tors, such as a search for clarity or beauty of expression; (4) conscious 
imitation of classic Latin of the Golden Age (90 B.C.-1 A.D.). Factors 
(3) and (4) are rather stylistic devices and if they existed in the OF rench 
period they would hardly influence any constructions with regularity.” 
Factor (2) has been minimized by Vendryes on the ground that there 
was very little distinction between Gaulish and Latin syntax anyway, 
the opposite of what Bergayne has indicated between Germanic and 
Latin construction. Vendryes allows only the possibility of such a 
periphrasis as ‘C’est moi qui le fais’ to Celtic influence.?* It is factor (1) 
which might bother us in any such study as I have suggested in this 
paragraph, but it too is somewhat reduced when the Latin original of our 
Frankish translations is the Vulgate Bible. V.S. Clark has written, ‘It 
is certain that the strong undercurrent of living colloquial speech was 
flowing in the direction indicated by the language of the Vulgate . . .’ 
and D. S. Blondheim speaks of the vulgar tendencies ‘qui ont produit la 
Vetus latina, dont la Vulgate n’est qu’une revision.’ 

I have made use of the East Franconian translation of Tatian’s 


21H. F. Muller, 85 (Poitiers, 1912). 

22K. Vossler in Geist u. Kultur in der Sprache 56-83 (Heidelberg, 1925) under- 
takes to formulate this ‘drift’ of Latin into Romance. 

23 The importance of the psychological factor, over against historical investiga- 
tion, in syntax, is stressed by many investigators of to-day. It is a matter of 
opinion; but Lucien Foulet, who is sympathetic to the descriptive school of syn- 
tax, gives no psychological explanation for the phenomenon which we examine 
shortly. 

24 Vendryes, Rev. Ling. Rom. 1. 265-6, Mém. Soc. Ling. de Paris. 17. 338; Ber- 
gayne in Mém. Soc. Ling. de Paris 3. 51. 

28 V. S. Clark, The Latinity of the Middle Age and of the Renaissance 4-5 
(1908); D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina cxxxiv 
(1925). 
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Diatessaron, which was made in the monastary of Fulda. It is true 
that many Germanic scholars now believe this to be the work of a num- 
ber of hands,”* and it is also true, as Wrede of Marburg once pointed out, 
that there were more than 400 monks at Fulda in the 9th century and 
many of them did not use the Frankish dialect as their native dialect.?” 
It is none the less probable that the translators of this Bible version had 
careful supervision and the syntactical constructions used can not have 
been at variance with the usage of Fulda. I have also studied, with the 
same intent, the Monsee-Wiener fragments representing an early 9th 
century Bavarian version of an earlier Rhine Frankish work. The 
translation into Rhine Frankish of Isidore’s De fide catholica contra 
Judaeos has survived in an 8th century form, but the original of Isidore 
is not as useful for our purpose as the Latin Vulgate. 

Space is lacking here for me to give a full account of results obtained in 
this search for the Germanic element in OF rench syntax, but there is one 
case which I should like to present in brief: the word order in subordinate 
clauses, in particular the position of the verb. In OHG there is almost 
a fixed rule that in dependent clauses the subject usually comes second, 
after the subordinating conjunction or adverb, and the verb almost 
always comes at the end.?* This was hardly a rule in Latin where the 
position of the verb was dependent upon emphasis within a group; fur- 
ther, it was contrary to the progressively prevailing tendency of Vulgar 
Latin to use the order Subject + Predicate + Complement.?® I shall give 
some parallel passages from Tatian: 

qui est in caelis thie in himilon ist (49) 

qui fuerunt ante vos thie thar fora iu uuarun (43) 

si tu non es Christus oba thu Christ ni bist (35) 

quod Dominus ostendit nobis thaz truhtin uns araugta (24).3° 
and from the Monsee-Wiener fragments: 

Quis erit ex vobis homo qui habeat ovem unam 
huuelih iuuuer ist der man der ein scaf habet (Braune, Althoch- 
deutsches Lesebuch! 20). 


26 Taylor Starck in Collitz Studies 190-202 (1930). 

277. f. deut. Altertums 46. 141, 144. 

28 Reis in Z. f. deut. Phil. 33. 217; 41. 222, 221. This fixity tended to disappear 
in the MHG period (F. Maurer in Behagel Festschrift 183). 

29 A great deal has been written on Latin word-order since the days of H. Weil 
(De l’ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes comparées aux langues modernes, 
Paris 1844). For bibliography consult Marouzeau, L’ordre des mots dans la 
phrase latine ix-xvi (Paris 1922). 

30 The page references are to Sievers’ edition of Tatian. 
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There can be no question that OHG, and this includes OFrankish, 
regularly used the order Subject + Complement + Verb in dependent 
clauses. This stereotyped order was not fixed in Latin, nor by the 
Vulgar Latin ‘drift’. It so happens that OFrench has exactly the same 
fixed order as the German, in subordinate clauses. Lucien Foulet calls 
it construction II and he says‘. . . il est certain qu’on l’emploie avec 
une prédilection toute particuliére dans les phrases subordonées: la 
conjonction et surtout le relatif au cas sujet rejettent volontiers le verbe 
a la fin de la phrase’.*! An example in prose is ‘Si com Dix le vaut qui 
les amans ainme . . . ’ (Aucassin et Nicolette 26. 11-2). M. Foulet 
who is writing a descriptive syntax of OF rench does not offer a psycho- 
logical explanation; he hints rather that by the XIIth century this order 
was an archaism: that is, a trait contrary to the prevailing psychology 
of the time but preserved through habit.*? 

There are several other constructions which might have been discussed 
here, had space permitted, chief among them the OF rench types Avoec 
irés (Fierabras 2285, 2295) and issir fors, etc. where the use of the prepo- 
sition as an adverb is strongly reminiscent of the Germanic separable 
prefix as in en tz hevet 1z uz (Braune, p. 19) where the Latin has ‘et levabit 


eam’, 


31 L, Foulet, Petite Syntaze de l’ Ancien Frangais* 316 (1930). 


32 Tbid. 351, 





MISCELLANEA 


A QUESTION OF TERMINOLOGY 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen 21. 81-98 (1931) the 
problem ‘Ablaut in Afrika’ is very interestingly discussed by August 
Klingenheben. He sets up (84) the definition: ‘Ablaut ist derjenige 
Vokalwechsel, bzw. diejenige Vokalveranderungen, die auf den Stark- 
ton als bewirkende Ursache zuriickgeht.’ In doing this he believes that 
except for the exclusion of ‘musical accent’! he is following the usage of 
Indo-Europeanists, and so helping to avoid a ‘babylonische Sprachver- 
wirrung hinsichtlich der linguistischen Termini’. 

On this point, unfortunately, he has failed to understand Schrijnen- 
Fischer 272, upon whom he relies. It is true that many scholars believe 
accent to have been the cause of the ablaut alternations and that Schrij- 
nen-Fischer commits himself to this view without reservation. But 
even among these scholars many, for instance Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2. 225- 
30, ascribe part of the ablaut variations to other causes; while Meillet, 
for example, Bulletin de la Société Linguistique de Paris 31. 1. 1-7 
(1931) denies the theory in toto. 

Evidently, then, accent-causality cannot be the criterion that, in the 
terminology of Indo-Europeanists, marks off ablaut from other cases of 
vocalic variation. The distinction? in their usage is that ablaut is 
restricted to those vocalic variations in morphologically related forms, 
(however they may have been caused) that are inherited from the 
parent language. This is stated in Schrijnen-Fischer, loc. cit. (die 
schon in der Ursprache vorhanden waren), but, as the misunderstand- 
ing shows, without sufficient stress. 

This makes it clear why Klingenheben has found the term ablaut 
used most frequently with reference to the earliest historical periods, 
and to the prehistoric period. It also explains the sentence remembered 
from his Halle days ‘Umlaut ist was man erkliren kann, Ablaut ist was 
man nicht erklaren kann’ as the playful formulation of a profound truth. 

1 His views are here in harmony with those of Meillet, who does not believe that 
differences of intonation could produce such changes as those called ablaut. 

2 Well stated by Hirt in Thumb, Hdb. d. Sanskrit? 72-3; 

3 I suspect that perhaps the context originally showed that ‘man kann’ was 
meant in the sense ‘wir (Germanisten) kénnen’. In this connection attention may 
be drawn to Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2. 4. 
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Whether in this sense ablaut is a term useful to Africanists, or whether 
it will be advisable for them to take it and re-define it as Klingenheben 
has done, or in some other way, are questions that only Africanists can 
determine. 

In general, I am not afraid of terminological confusion so long as the 
users of a term understand what they themselves mean by it. There 
is more danger, I think, in the effort to secure uniformity of terminology 
at the cost of disregarding partial differences that are actually present. 
I will not go so far as to say that we would understand one another 
better, if our technical terminology differed entirely from field to field; 
but I would suggest that there is a natural limit to the desirability of 
identical terms. 

Wackernagel, Vorlesungen 1.5-6, points to the fact that some re- 
semblances between languages rest simply on the fact that in certain 
respects all human beings resemble one another. For these resem- 
blances identical terminology is desirable and, in my opinion, for no 
others. To create such a terminology is a difficult task, and still more 
difficult would be the securing of its adoption. A move in the right 
direction was Bloomfield’s Set of Postulates for the Science of Language, 
LANGUAGE 2.153-64 (1926), but it does not seem as yet to have been 


followed up profitably. 
Be that as it may, the effort to promote a better understanding be- 


tween linguists working in different fields is an object to which the 
Linauistic Society is devoted. That is the reason for discussing the 
point here, in violation of our usual practise of not reviewing periodical 
articles—a custom forced upon us by practical considerations, chiefly 


of a financial nature. 


GEoRGE M. Bo.Luine 


NOTES ON ‘GRAY’S INTERPRETATION OF THE IE PERSONAL ENDINGS’ 


The very judicious and courteous comments of Mr. Kerns (42-5, 
supra) on my suggestions—they were scarcely intended to be more— 
regarding the personal endings of the present and imperfect in Indo- 
European (LANGUAGE 6. 229-52) seem to demand that I make certain 
confessions and certain professions. 

First, as is fitting, confessions. Czech neseme, OlIr. -beram, and 
OCSlav. jeste may perfectly well have ended originally in -s; -mes may 
actually have meant ‘we of whom thou also art one’ just as possibly as 
‘we and thou’; my analyses of the second and third dual are indeed 
‘for obvious reasons difficult to accept’—I felt this when I wrote the 
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suggestions, but, under the conditions, even a pis aller seemed better 
than nothing. I wish that I could accept the relationship between 
the third plural and the participle in -né-, for which there are so many 
arguments, but thus far the difference between the third singular *édti 
and the plural *édnti (participle *édnis, *édntes) has forbidden me to do so. 

Mr. Kern’s observations on the possibility of new creations (43-4) 
are just; and I can only regret that I seem to have suggested an assump- 
tion that ‘the occurrence of the same sound or even brief sequence of 
sounds in two inflectional elements belonging to the same working 
series implies a semantic sub-identity linking the two’. I actually ad- 
here, on the contrary, to the maxim, ‘si duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem’. In regard to the personal endings, however, as in respect of 
so many other linguistic questions, it is often difficult—if not wholly 
impossible—to determine whether one is dealing with an old formation 
or with a late creation which, whether accidentally or intentionally, 
resembles an ancient type. If we could only know definitely with 
which stratum we were dealing in every specific instance, we should be 
far on the way toward a solution of the whole problem. 

On the other hand, I incline to think that the earliest paradigms were 
pretty regular. Generally speaking, the further back we go in language, 
the more ‘regular’ it appears to me to be; and I fancy that much which 
is ambiguous is caused by coalescence in meaning, through semantic 
weakening, of elements that originally were entirely disparate in con- 
notation. It may have been, for instance, that only one set of the 
dative-ablative and instrumental plurals in -bh- (Indo-Iranian, Arme- 
nian, Italic, Celtic) and -m- (Teutonic, Baltic-Slavic) had these values 
(or one of them) at first; their historic confusion seems very possibly 
the result of syncretism. Certainly I do not wish to drive symmetry 
over-hard, but it seems to me a safer working hypothesis than its 
converse. 

As regards ‘agglutination’, I meant only to imply my disbelief in the 
possibility, in the great majority of instances, of attaching precise 
meanings to inflexional elements. I do not know the meaning of -m- 
-s-, etc., in verbal inflexion, or of -es, -dm, etc., in nominal inflexion; for 
me, they are mere morphemes; at one time they may well have been 
semantemes, but their connotation, if such was the case, is, thus far at 
least, utterly unknown. With Hirt’s views on inflexion' I am not 


1 Mr. Kerns, to whom I submitted the draft of these Notes, writes me that he 
would re-phrase the passage on page 43 to read: ‘It seems that both Gray and 
Hirt, whose views are in all essential respects so divergent, are bold in the extent’, 
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sympathetic; if our conclusions occasionally seem the same, I think the 
coincidence accidental. My present position here is, in sum, precisely 
that of M. Vendryes (Langage 203-4, cf. 408-9, Paris, 1921): ‘Il est 
probable que la flexion indoeuropéenne ou sémitique est née de |’agglu- 
tination & la racine d’éléments originellement indépendants, qui 
flottaient d’abord autour d’elle et s’y sont soudés avec le temps. Nous 
en ignorons le point de départ. II serait vain de vouloir rechercher la 
forme et la signification primitives d’une désinence de premiére personne 
du pluriel ou d’ablatif, d’un suffixe de verbe inchoatif ou de substantif 
abstrait. Mais on peut affirmer que ces éléments flexionnels résultent 
de l’extension analogique d’anciens mots autonomes, plus ou moins 
déformés, et réduits au réle d’outils grammaticaux’. 
Louis H. Gray 





etc. This statement removes all possible ambiguity. I have, however, let my 
declaration of principle stand in order that my personal position may be perfectly 
clear. 
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Was ist ein Satz? Pp. viii + 236. By Joun Rims. (Beitrige zur 
Grundlegung der Syntax. Heft 3.) Prag: Taussig & Taussig, 1931. 
(Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung der Strassburger Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft zu Frankfurt a.M.). 

The author of Was ist Syntax? (Marburg 1894; a revised edition 
appeared as Number I of the present series, in 1927) and of the Wort- 
stellung im Beowulf (Halle 1907) will always be heard with respect; it is 
to be hoped that we shall hear more from him, including a syntax of 
modern standard German (see Number II of this series). In the 
present volume, Ries discusses the term sentence; on pages 208 ff. he 
quotes some 150 earlier definitions of this term; in the body of the book 
he comments on these, sets up a definition of his own, and discusses its 
applicability. More searching than his predecessors, Ries improves 
upon them and does perhaps as well as can be done with the traditional 
mentalistic approach to this question. I believe, however, that this 
approach leads nowhere. 

Like earlier students, Ries commands the linguist (in particular, 
himself) to give a scientific definition of the semi-popular (in origin, 
philosophic-scholastic) term, sentence. This is a pseudo-problem;! we 
have no guarantee that the popular usage is consistent, and, even if it 
is consistent, we have no guarantee that it makes a classification that 
will be useful to science. We are under no obligation to adopt or re- 
define popular terms, or to bother with them at all. If a scientist, 
having discovered some useful classification, needs a name for one of 
his classes, he may invent one (e.g., gas, ampere, ultra-violet), or he may 
adopt and re-define some popular term that lies not too far away, and 
attach it to his class. The choice is a matter of taste. 

For instance, the semi-popular term synéaz is used, with some fluctua- 
tion, for a hodge-podge of things which present no scientifically useful 
common feature; in 1894, having discovered a relevant classification 
of certain grammatical phenomena, Ries adopted and re-defined this 
term (instead of inventing a name) for one of his classes; ever since then 
syntax has borne, for the linguist, not the vague meaning of the old, 


1 Cf. Weiss, Psychological Review 32. 176 (1925). 
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semi-popular term, but the precise (in this instance, much narrower) 
meaning which Ries gave to it. In the present case, however, Ries in- 
sists (1) that we define scientifically the things to which the term sentence 
is popularly applied (see, especially, 21-23), and (2) that we use sen- 
tence as a scientific term only in this way. I insist that (1) may be 
impossible or inept and, in any case, involves an unscientific approach, 
and that (2) is merely a question of taste. We do not ask a zoologist 
to define the term fish so as to include whales, or insist that if he will 
not include whales in a class with fish, he must not use the term fish. 

Since Ries starts with a scholastic-popular term and with a critique 
of largely philosophic-psychologic earlier definitions, he does not reach 
the ground of linguistics. His definition reads: ‘A sentence is a gram- 
matically constructed minimum unit of speech which expresses its 
content with respect to the latter’s relation to reality’.2 These are 
not linguistic terms; however clear this definition may be to philosophers, 
it has no meaning in the linguistic world of discourse. We need either 
the rest of Ries’s text or his demonstration by means of examples before 
we can guess that he means the finite-verb-and-subject ‘sentence’ of 
Indo-European, and along with it, doubtless, similar constructions (but 
what are the limits?) in other languages. 

The group of phenomena with which we are here concerned may be 
described as follows: 

Some linguistic forms bear no partial phonetic-semantic resemblance 
to other forms; that is, they do not consist of lesser meaningful forms. 
Examples are ouch; yes; boy; the suffix -ish. Let us call these ‘simple 
forms’. 

Some linguistic forms bear partial phonetic-semantic resemblances 
to other forms; that is, they consist of two or more smaller meaningful 
forms. Examples are boy-ish; a good boy; John ran away. Let us call 
these ‘complex forms’, and let us say that they ‘contain’ two or more 
‘included forms’. 

The complex forms of any language present only a limited number of 
patterns. These patterns consist of features such as the selection of 
the included forms (we say doggish but not *horse-ish; manly but not 


2 Page 99: Ein Satz ist eine grammatisch geformte kleinste Redeeinheit, die 
ihren Inhalt im Hinblick auf sein Verhaltnis zur Wirklichkeit zum Ausdruck 
bringt. 

3J cannot here simply refer to LanauacE 2. 153 (1926), because the term 
sentence, here to be avoided, is there employed. Lest I be accused of taking things 
easy (cf. Jahresbericht fiir germ. Phil. 1926-7. 29), let me suggest that clearness 
and simplicity of statement is in this field by no means a sign of naivety. 
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*boy-ly; here belong also features of congruence, government, etc.), the 
order of the included forms (never *ish-boy or *boy good a), and phonetic 
modification (sandhi). Let us call these patterns ‘constructions’. 

The entire stretch of an actual speech-utterance may make up a 
single linguistic form. This form may be a simple form, as when one 
says Ouch! or Yes! or it may be a complex form, as when one says Quickly! 
or John ran away. In either case, the linguistic form which is co- 
extensive with the whole speech, is the ‘largest-form’ in the utterance. 
If simple, it is the only form; if complex, it is larger than the included 
forms. 

What is in one utterance the largest-form, may in another utterance 
figure as an included form; the largest-forms of the preceding utterances 
appear as included forms in the utterances Ouch, damn it! Yes, sir! 
Come quickly! Then John ran away. When John ran away we went 
home. 

Many languages have special markers which appear in forms when 
they are used as largest-forms. We are told that in classical Chinese 
certain particles were used at the end of such forms. The modern 
languages of Europe similarly use certain pitch-phonemes at the end of 
largest-forms: our falling pitch at the end of statements and our rising 
pitches for the two kinds of questions. 

Some utterances consist of more than one linguistic form. For in- 
stance, someone meets an acquaintance and says: Howare you? That’s 
a pretty tie you've got on. Are you playing tennis this afternoon? This 
utterance contains three largest-forms—that is, three forms none of 
which is in this utterance included, by virtue of some constructional 
pattern, in a larger form. In the modern languages of Europe each 
largest-form has, in this case too, its own pitch-marker. Indeed, Eng- 
lish and some other languages, notably German, use a construction 
whose chief characteristic is the use of only one pitch-marker in what 
would otherwise be two largest-forms, as: Ouch, damn it! or Yes, sir! 
or It’s ten o'clock, I have to go home (in contrast with: It’s ten o'clock. 
I have to go home, with falling pitch on o’clock). German examples are: 
Es war einmal ein Mann, der hatte dret Sohne, or Es ist ein Wetter, man 
tat keinen Hund aus der Stube jagen. In part this placing of final-pitch 
is supplemented by a contrasting (rising) pitch-phoneme at the end 
of the first component, and in part by the use of special word-forms, 
such as der for er in German. Let us call this type of construction 
‘parataxis’. 

In most languages, perhaps in all, certain forms never serve as largest- 
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forms, e.g. -7sh or -ly in English. Let us call these ‘bound forms’, and 
all others, ‘free forms’. 

Most or all languages favor certain ones among their free forms for 
use as largest-forms. These ‘favorite largest-forms’ are distinguished 
by lexical and grammatical features; in English, for instance, they con- 
sist of a verb (Come!) or contain one (He came). The favorite types, 
when used as largest-forms, have a meaning which may be roughly 
defined as ‘complete and novel’ (observation, instruction, etc.), while 
the non-favorite types have such meanings as ‘intense stimulus’ (Ouch/), 
‘decision on earlier speech’ (Yes! No!), or ‘supplementation of earlier 
speech’ (Tomorrow). Needless to say, these meanings cannot be defined 
in terms of our science and cannot enter into our definitions; for every 
language the definition of the favorite largest-form types (and of every- 
thing else) is to be made in terms of forms, constructions, phonemes, or 
or other linguistically determinable features. 

The favorite largest-form types in English are two. One consists of 
forms that have the construction of actor plus finite verb (John ran 
away; Did John run away? etc.); the other consists of an infinitive 
verb-form with or without modifiers (Come! or Come here!). 

When a language has several favorite largest-form types, some or all 
of them may show a common feature. In Latin, for instance, there 
were three favorite types: 

(1) a finite verb containing a personal-anaphoric actor: amat; pluit; 
ama! amate! The finite verb could be accompanied by a more specific 
actor-form (in cross-reference with the personal-anaphoric actor-element 
that was morphologically present in the verb-form), and by other 
accompaniments: Pater filium amat; 

(2) a finite verb containing a goal element: amatur; pugnatur; amarel 
amamini! with similar supplements: domus struitur; 

(3) two substantive (noun, pronoun, or adjective) forms: Beati 
possidentes; Usus tyrannus; the meaning was that A ‘is equated to or 
subsumed under’ B.‘ 

Here (1) and (2), having in common the finite-verb structure, to- 
gether form a group which we may call the ‘narrative’ type of favorite 


‘ Ries 158ff. (my examples from 164) views this type in Greek and Latin as a 
literary product and denies its existence in PIE. Even if true, these historical 
considerations should not affect our definition, even for these languages, not to 
mention general linguistics. In Russian, for that matter, this type is part of the 
normal colloquial language: on déma ‘he is at home’; solddt xrdbr ‘the soldier is 
brave’; see, e.g., Berneker, Russische Grammatik? 129, Leipzig 1911. 
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largest-form, as opposed to (3) the ‘equational’ type. All three types 
have in common a binary structure: each consists of two (morphologic- 
ally or syntactically distinct) component forms, one of which (A) is of 
substantival character. In type (3) the second form (B) also is sub- 
stantival (in Latin; in Russian not always), but differs formally, for it 
is either an adjective or else is spoken after the first component. We 
may call these binary types of favorite largest-forms ‘predications’; the 
A component is the ‘subject’, and the B component the ‘predicate’. 

Almost any new language might add to the above material. What I 
have said may be all amiss. This cannot affect the point at issue: the 
method of scientific definition. We have, rightly or wrongly, delimited 
certain classes of phenomena, and may now proceed to give them names, 
for the purpose of shortening further discourse. I have suggested the 
following terms (LANGUAGE 2.153 [1926]): 

simple form: morpheme; 

largest-form: sentence; 

minimum free form: word; 

non-minimum free form: phrase. 

This definition of the term sentence is due to A. Meillet (Introduction 
a l’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® 339, Paris 1912): 
(Au point de vue linguistique, et abstraction faite de toute considéra- 
tion de logique ou de psychologie, la phrase peut étre définie:) un en- 


semble d’articulations liées entre elles par des rapports grammaticaux et 
qui, ne dépendant grammaticalement d’aucun autre ensemble, se 
suffisent 4 elles-mémes. 

Ries does not see that of all the definitions he quotes, this one alone 
fulfils the essential condition of speaking in terms of linguistics, de- 
limiting a recognizable class of linguistic phenomena. In particular, 
he condemns it for several faults of wording: superfluities, and the use 


5 It is conceivable that in a language with a binary equational type, the two 
components might be quite alike, so that we could not distinguish an A (‘subject’) 
from a B (‘predicate’). These terms are useful for the description of a language 
like Latin, which has more than one binary type; for languages like modern 
French, German, or English, which have only one binary type (our actor-and- 
action phrase), they are superfluous. In meaning, the subject in Latin and Greek 
is the thing talked about and the predicate an action, quality, equal, or classifica- 
tion assigned to it; meanings, however, cannot be stated in terms of our science 
and cannot be used for our definitions. The historical accident that the linguistic 
phenomena which here concern us, were first observed by philosophers and by 
them (wisely or unwisely) incorporated into their discipline of ‘logic’, concerns 
us not at all. 
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of ‘dépendant’, since some included forms also do not ‘depend’ on other 
forms (e.g. boy in good boy). If we avail ourselves of Ries's criticisms, 
this definition will be re-worded: une forme qui ne fait partie d’aucune 
autre forme—where the word ‘forme’ implies, by virtue of our subject- 
matter, ‘linguistique’ and ‘grammaticalement une’, and ‘fait partie’ 
similarly implies ‘grammaticalement’. For strictly scientific discourse 
this wording may be better, but one questions whether it would have 
served as well in Meillet’s Introduction.‘ 

Ries’s own definition, interpreted by his text and his examples, covers 
only the narrative types of Latin and their close cognates in other Indo- 
European languages—what I should label as ‘the PIE (or Latin, etc., 
as the case may be) narrative predicational sentence’, or by some briefer 
made-to-order tag. Asa matter of convenience, I would suggest that 
the term sentence be not defined to cover any specifically Latin or even 
Indo-European phenomenon; this would make it disputable (or force 
re-definition or rule it out) for descriptions of other languages. The 
term sentence is so handy that we had better apply it to some universal 
phenomenon of language. This is what Meillet has done. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen Amor of Juan 
Ruiz. Pp. ix + 251. By Henry B. RicHarpson. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1930. 

Considered as a detailed analysis of Ducamin’s text, this seems to be 
in general an excellent work. But there is evidence of carelessness in its 
composition; Several words lack translations, as arbol, arbor (tree), 
cient, giento (hundred), cinquenta (fifty), gulpeja (fox), los (them), mi 
(my), pagado (pleased). A few translations seem decidedly wrong, as 
comadre ‘old woman’ (companion), d’oy mays ‘henceforth’ (now), jamas 
‘never’ (ever), laguna ‘lagoon’ (lake). The word matar is given only as 
‘kill’, a meaning that will hardly do in quatrain 562: non le fagas 
sen[nalle]s, a ti mismo non mates; perhaps ‘worry’? 

Descriptions are sometimes wrong or insufficient, as mas, menos ad- 
verbs (also adjectives); pez masculine (f.) ‘pitch’; preguntar adjective 
‘ask’; st adjective ‘yes’. It is a mistake to write: ‘el—def. art.—m.s. 


6 E. A. Esper calls my attention to an error in my English wording of Meillet’s 
definition, LaNauaGE 2. 158: ‘A maximum construction in any utterance is a 
sentence’. For ‘construction’ one must, of course, read ‘form,’ since otherwise, 
the definition, if it meant anything at all, would exclude largest-forms that 
happened to contain only a single morpheme; e.g. Come! Ouch! Yes. 
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—the . . . with fem. noun. . . agua’; el is feminine in el agua. 
It is misleading to write: ‘la—def. art—f.s—the . . . As demonstr. 

. .’3 the so-called article is a demonstrative, and is the less ancient 
use of the word. Either the two should be separated, or else la should 
be described as a demonstrative of two kinds, pronominal and adjectival. 
Careless punctuation appears under don and dojfia. 

In the preface we read that all the spellings of the manuscript are 
listed. But the numerous abbreviations are mostly disregarded. The 
author keeps the contraction zano, and tells us that quatrain 776 has 
the full form zristiano. This is a double blunder. The text of 776 has 
the usual zano. Looking up the other references, we find in one case 
(1649) the form zpano, not recorded by Richardson. As zpisto is 
regularly spelled with p (for Greek p), it seems clear that xano should, 
like xpano, be expanded to zpistiano, not to the zristiano given by Duca- 
min and Richardson. 

With regard to word-order the preface says that vocalic y is treated 
as 7 and vocalic v as u. In accord with the rule we find ayre before 
ajeno and fay before falagar; but ay is wrongly put after axuar, buey 
after bueno, doy after dotes, frey after fresco, ley after lexos, muyto after 
musa, rrey after rrevertir, sycha after suzedat, xymio after xristiano, y 
after zymio. Various other words are wrongly placed. A double mis- 
take is to be seen in vueuo at the beginning of u-words. The text has 
veuo, not vueuo, and it should be sixth, not first in the list. The author 
writes 7 and j at random in Latin words: jam, iam, conjurare, iurare, 
jusum, tusum, *natorem, major. Length-marks are used scantily, often 
needlessly, sometimes wrongly. Richardson seems to have copied 
from Meyer-Liibke his long o in memoria, short u in sumere and short 1 
in villa; but there is no such excuse for most of the other wrong quantity- 
marks, numbering about a dozen. In the transcription of Arabic 
words length-marks are sometimes lacking, as in the words given under 
cagurro, fe, Guadalajara, Guadalquivir. Numerous other mistakes show 
a lack of careful proof-reading. 

In the author’s etymologies there is much that calls for remark. An 
important point is his failure to recognize the principle of palatal-con- 
tact. In works dealing with Romanic linguistics it is commonly as- 
sumed that late or ‘vulgar’ Latin, outside of Rumanian and Sardic, 
changed every open 7 to close e and every open wu to close o. This 
theory is wrong. There were, it is true, widespread changes of the kind 
indicated; but they took place later than various closure-changes pro- 
duced by contact with following sounds of the palatal class, such as 
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\ (= Portuguese lh), % (= Spanish %), 7 (= German j), ¢ (= German 
ch in echt). In early Italian and western Romanic, before pira became 
pera and before gula became gola, an open 7 could be changed to close 7 
and an open u to close u, as the result of palatal-contact; whereas close 
e and close o were not generally affected by contact with palatal con- 
sonants. (This principle of palatal-contact should not be confused with 
the principle of harmonic closure, whereby close e could be changed to 7, 
and close o to u, before a close 7 or a close u, following but not necessarily 
in contact with the sound affected.) In Rumanian there is little or no 
evidence of changes produced by palatal-contact; nevertheless Ruman- 
ian gives us valuable information connected with the matter. Ruman- 
ian regularly confuses open 7 with close e, in accord with widespread 
developments found in Italian and western Romanic; but it confuses 
open u with close u, in accord with the Sardic sound-system. It is 
therefore clear that the widespread Romanic change of pira to pera 
was earlier than that of gula to gola: Rumanian separated from Italian 
between the periods of these two developments, and failed to share in 
the Italian change of gula to gola. The Spanish developments pufio< 
pugnum and lefio<lignum, with parallels in Portuguese and Italian, 
show for southern Romanic (outside of Rumanian and Sardic) a general 
development of 7i7 earlier than the change of gula to gola but later than 
the change of pira to pera: contact with % changed open wu to close u but 
left close e unchanged. The Spanish developments estrecho < strictum 
and lucha<lucta, corresponding to Portuguese estreito and luita, show 
that the sound-group ¢t was developt in Hispanic before gula became 
gola but after pira became pera: contact with ¢ changed open wu to close 
u. Spanish vence<uincit and onga<uncia show formations of 7% later 
than the change of gula to gola. Spanish cifie<cingit and ufie<iungit 
show that these words developt the sound % before pira became pera. 
Likewise Spanish tifia<tinea and cufio<ctineum show a formation of 
nv earlier than the change of pira to pera. And cufio, beside cigiiefia< 
*cegoiiia< *cegontia<cicdnia, shows the falsity of the common idea that 
open u and close o were leveled in ‘vulgar’ Latin. If Spanish cusia does 
not rime with cigiiefia, and if Portuguese cunha does not rime with 
cegonha, it is because the Latin bases had different vowels, which were 
evidently not leveled in ‘vulgar’ Latin. French has estreit and luite 
parallel with Portuguese estreito and luita. Early French had the same 
vowel in don<dénum as in poin<*poi<pugnum: here the formation 
of fi was later than the change of open u to close 0. Provencial has 
punh and ponh<pugnum, lucha and locha<lucta: in some dialects the 
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formation of the palatals was early enough to change open w to close u, 
in others it was too late for such a development. In Provencial det 
and dit<digitum we have evidence that the formation of 7 was in some 
regions later and in others earlier than the change of pira to pera. 
Richardson admits that pugnum had short u, but fails to see what is 
implied by lefio beside pufio; and failing to notice that estrecho and lucha 
agree with leio and pujio, he wrongly marks u long in luctare and lucta 
(in spite of Italian lotta) and inconsistently marks it both long and short 
in tructa. Meyer-Liibke correctly marks wu short in lucta and tructa; in 
Richardson’s mistaken deviations we see the unfortunate result of try- 
ing to handle fonology in small pieces, where there was need of consider- 
ing the interrelations of a large field. 

Germanic bétan is given as the source of abeytar: the e7 evidently needs 
explaining. The Spanish word seems to have come from Norse beita. 
Acudir ‘arrive’ is said to represent *accutere (from quatere): the seman- 
tic gap seems rather broad. Perhaps the first portion of acudir is the 
demonstrative seen in aculld and aquel; a verb *accutire might have de- 
velopt from the frase hac eccum *ti (for tibi) it ‘here it goes for you’.— 
A noun connected with the Arabic verb saké is assumed as the source of 
achaque. It is curious that Arabic has from two roots, one with §-k 
and one with §-g, nouns that resemble achaque in meaning. Perhaps 
some of these nouns may have affected the sense of achaque, but they 
cannot represent the formal source. Arabic § remained § (written x) in 
early Hispanic, for example in azabeba, axenuz, aruar, as given by 
Richardson. The noun achaque is based on the verb achacar, which is 
derived from Latin *afflaccdre (from flaccus). Galician has a corre- 
sponding noun achacia, which ‘dfcese de un animal flaco, delgado o seco’ 
(Valladares): such a palatalization of k would not be found in a word 
derived from Arabic.—The verb aguzjar is explained as being based on 
‘aguija<*akiculam’: Richardson seems to think that the regular devel- 
opment of the Latin occlusive k can be dodged by writing k instead of 
the usual spelling c. A Latin *akikula, in ordinary spelling *acicula, 
would make Spanish *azija, not aguija. Apparently aculeus was 
blended, for some unknown reason, with the name Agquilius.——The 
source of alcancar is given as Latin incalciare. If this is true, it is hardly 
the entire truth. Arabic al gang ‘the act of catching’ corresponds in 
form and meaning to Spanish alcance. Apparently alcancar was de- 
velopt from encalcar by blending with alcance. In Meyer-Liibke’s 
dictionary we read with regard to alcanzar that an Arabic basis is ‘wenig 
wahbrscheinlich, da das Wort erst im 12. Jahrh. erscheint’. This ob- 
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jection seems pointless. Arabs were in Spain before the twelfth cen- 
tury: who shall tell us when a certain Arabic word was adopted and how 
long it took for an adopted word to get into general use and be blended 
with another word?—The basis of alexar is said to be lexos<lazxus, and 
the same source lazus is given under lexos. How did a masculine nomi- 
native happen to make a Spanish adverb? Why not assume that the 
adverb laxius was the source of leros?—Arabic ’amrah ‘white’ is given as 
the source of amariello ‘yellow’. If such a change of meaning can be 
assumed, Berber amellal ‘white’ would seem to furnish a better basis. 
The Arabic form is not satisfactory; from such models as alfombra and 
Alhambra we should expect mbr in a derivative of ’amrah. Cannot a 
reasonable basis for amariello be found in Arabic al ’armul ‘the sands’? 
A change of *aldrmol to *almdrel and *amarello seems fairly simple.— 
Latin *imparare is given as the source of anparar: but the author fails 
to tell us whether he assumes blending with the word mamparar or 
merely internal assimilation. Would it not be better to derive it from 
*antepardre?—Ansar is said to be bookish. From parallels like mancha, 
manzana, mensaje, it would seem that the nasal could have come from 
prefixt una.—The n of ans is said to be ‘intrusive’: obviously, but where 
did it come from? A basis may be found in the persistence of hanc 
héram (Italian ancora) beside haéc hérad.—Apesgar is explained by peso, 
but nothing is said of the g: why not from cargar?—A podar is said to be 
‘almost the sole popular survival’ of putare ‘think, calculate’: are not 
contar and reptar equally popular?—Arraval is given without mention 
of its older form arravalde, which lost -de before a frequently following 
de.—Atrevudo is said to be based on the verb atrever: why not directly 
from attribitum?—Ayuso is said to be a + yuso. It is more likely that 
yuso was extracted from ayuso, which agrees with ayudar and mayor, 
while the form yuso disagrees with joven, judto, juego, jueves, juez, juzgar. 
It is true that Spanish has also yugo and yunta, but they are distinctly 
rustic words and were taken from some dialect that kept the Latin 
sound j initially; yunque is from an older form of Bask jungude<in- 
cidem.—Baco<badium, rraga<radiam: beside normal ayudar, bayo, 
rayo, these would require external influences to explain the voiceless 
affricate ts, which must have a voiceless basis.—Baylar is said to come 
from ballare or bajulare: but ballaére would give Spanish *ballar, and 
baiulare would give *belar, parallel with merino<maiérinum. Evidently 
baile, the basis of bailar, is from Catalan ball adapted to the sound-sys- 
tem of Castilian, which lacks a final \. Catalan ball is based on normal 
ballar <ballare—The author accepts Menéndez Pidal’s bravo< pravum: 
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I find it unreasonable. If pravus is used in ‘Latin’ texts corresponding 
to bravo, may it not be simply a false latinization? The source barbarus 
not being known as such, persons writing artificial Latin pickt out 
pravus because of its accidental resemblance.—Burrico < *burriccum is in- 
sufficient. The normal Castilian form is borrico; the u-form was taken 
from Galician or some other dialect in which weak o regularly became 
u.—Cacurro <qadir, if correct, requires blending with some other word; 
the voiced fricative 5 would make a voiced sound.—Cada<cata< 
xara- or xada: I fail to find any general prefix xaa-; but is not cada 
from the preposition rather than from an adverbial prefix?—Caer< 
cadére seems intentional and misleading; the Latin word was cadére.— 
Callar<xadav needs explaining. In the emfatic imperative ll replaced 
l; from there it spread to the entire stem. Parallels are emfatic *téttus 
for tétus in Gallic Latin, and emfatic come mon for come on in spoken 
English—Camisa<camisiam is wrong. Meyer-Liibke gives the de- 
rivatives of camisia found in Rumanian and northern Italian, showing 
that the 7 was short. But there is no need of assuming that the 7-de- 
rivatives are bookish. In early Tuscan the fricative derived from si 
was palatal enough to change open 7 to close 7, just as 7 changed open 7 
to close 7 in dito<digitum. Spanish camisa and Portuguese camisa 
were taken from Italian, thru Catalan or directly. Catalan camisa and 
Provencial camisa were likewise taken from Italian, against normal 
cervesa <cereuisia.—Latin symphéniam does not explain ¢anpofia; we 
should expect a form riming with cigiiefia < *cegoifia < *cegoniiia < ciconia. 
Evidently ganpofia came from Greek thru the Italian form zampogna, 
too late for a change of o to o1.—The ending of ceniza<*cinisiam does 
not agree with beso: assimilation changed ts-z to ts-dz, as also in cereza 
and cerveza. Likewise cedaco and macico have ts-ts for s-ts.—Latim 
cincta developt thru *cinta to cinta, with compensatory lengthening. 
—Covardo<couard: apparently a mistaken spelling-pronunciation, like 
Pavlo for Paulo and Ivafiez for Juatiez.—Coydado <*ciigitatum and coy- 
dar <*cigitare are unreasonable. There is nothing in Spanish to justify 
changing the known forms with 6. We may compare cueda, coeda, 
coida with agiiero <*agoero <*agoiro (= Portuguese agoiro). The change 
of coidar to cuidar is essentially like cufiado for *cofado<cognatum.— 
Coytar <coctare (from coquere) is probably wrong. The corresponding 
cochar in Provencial has cocha riming with locha< luctat; this indicates 
the basis *céctdre, an alteration of coactére under the influence of cégere. 
In Appel’s Bernart von Ventadorn, in Appel’s Provenzalische Chresto- 
mathie, in Levy’s Petit dictionnaire provencal-frangais, cocha is wrongly 
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said to have open o; and the same mistake is made in the Reimwérter- 
buch der Trobadors of Erdmannsdérffer, who records the rime cocha * locha, 
but strangely calls locha a word of unknown origin. Mistral’s coucho 
agrees with the ancient rime-evidence in pointing to *cdctdre as the 
source of cochar.—Conmigo is said to come from Latin micum. If such 
a form is found in Latin texts, is it not simply a false reconstruction 
modeled on words like amigo<amicum?—*Consuetiminem is given as 
the source of costunbre; likewise enxanbre <*exadminem, lunbre<liminem 
(meant for *liminem), but nonbre<ndmen. Consistency is desirable. 
In view of Portuguese homem < hominem beside lume and nome, it seems 
clear that we should assume -mbre<-mne<-men without the help of a 
theoretic extension.—Coragon: the suffix seems to have come from 
coriaceus ‘leathery’.—Cuerpo <corpum (meant for *corpum): if this is so, 
why was cuerpos a singular in early Spanish?—Choca < plutea or Arabic 
xuss: Richardson declares that both derivations present some difficulty, 
and that Meyer-Liibke is not justified in objecting to the Arabic source. 
Meyer-Liibke wrongly gives the Arabic word as ‘hoss’; but he is right in 
rejecting the Arabic word as a source of choga. An early borrowing would 
have produced Spanish *alhoz or *alfoz; later borrowing might have 
given *coz with k for x as in xeque from sé x (the later form of Sazx). 
Lokotsch, in his recent dictionary of oriental words, says that the tg of 
choca is hard to connect with Latin pl—leaving us to wonder whether he 
has never heard of Galician or assumes that Spanish, unlike all other 
literary languages, is made up of words representing only a single 
dialect. Richardson admits chata< plattam as a western form (rather 
Neapolitan?), so it must be assumed that he finds ‘some difficulty’ in the 
meaning of choca. According to Georges, pluteum means ‘schirmdach’. 
If that is not exactly the sense of choca, it is nevertheless too close to 
leave room for any real ‘difficulty’ in connecting the words.—Decorar 
‘learn by heart’ is said to be based on cor; Gavel’s idea of connecting it 
with coro seems better.—Derredor based on rotdtérem is not clear: does 
it mean redor <*rodor <*rodador or derredor <rededor<*rodador? Either 
is unlikely; I should prefer redor < *reditérem—Dofeguil based on 
dofiear is vague: the double suffix seems to be that of palacieguil, with 
normal e for ie after %.—Durazno and dureza are said to be based on 
duro: why not from Latin duracinum, duritia? So too egualdad seems 
to represent the Latin word rather than a Spanish formation from 
egual.—Ello 3 sing. m. and neut.: I fail to find masculine ello in Menén- 
dez Pidal’s grammar, but it is clear enough in Juan Ruiz’s text.—En- 
velefiar < *invenénare, ponconar < *potidnare: one of these might have 
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taken 7 from the other, but at least one of them needs a basis in -7dre. 
—Espantar < expa(v)entare: rather from *erpauentare thru *espauntare 
with reduction of checkt au toa. Meyer-Liibke’s theory of a loss of the 
sound w is hardly reasonable.—Estamefia < stamineam: from tita < 
tinea it appears that instead of staminea we must assume a *stamenea 
based on stamen.—Fallar < afflare: the f needs explaining. May we 
not suppose that it was taken from the Germanic equivalent?—Fanbre 
< *faminem, fanbriento based on fanbre. Probably the real develop- 
ment went the other way: hambriento <*faminentum, and hambre based 
on the adjective. Meyer-Liibke’s *famulentus will not do for Portu- 
guese faminto, which has 7 from nasalized ze in accord with zimbro = 
Spanish enebro—Faz < aciem: rather faciem? or from a blending of 
both words?—Fagia < faciam: rather faciem ad?—Fazaia: the basis 
*facianea (or perhaps *factianea) seems to have developt from facta 
extranea.—Femencia < vehementiam: f from fuerte?—Fiar < *fidare: 
fraudare caused the change of conjugation —Fino < *finum: the adjec- 
tive was developt from fine, mistaken for an adverb in fine facta, fine 
factdé—Floxo: perhaps from fluxum?—Fornacho < furndceum: the 
Spanish form is hornaza; if fornacho is not from Italian (like ricacho), it 
represents *fornasculum, a diminutive of fornax.—Ffranges < French 
franceis: rather from Italian francese, beside ingles from inglese.— 
Ganar < gaaignier leaves n unexplained; is the verb based on a noun 
*gaen < gaain?—Gargon < *cardeonem cannot be upheld; the voiceless 
affricate requires a voiceless basis: Germanic *wrakion- (whence our 
wretch)? Likewise ardea will not do for garca, except by blending with 
some other word.—Ge < ‘illz. (illum)’: it is not clear whether the author 
had the right idea in rind; if so, his punctuation is funny. Latin ili 
illum made *)ello and gelo (with analogic | from lo), just as alliwm made 
ajo.—Golondrina < *hirundula: rather from hirundinina, with r for n as 
in sangre.—Grulla < *gruillam cannot well be admitted; such a basis 
would make *groella or *gruella with strest e—Lerdo < *luerdo < *lordo 
< *liridum is a chain of improbabilities. The Latin word had long u; 
if we admit shortening before the checking group rd, *lordo with close o 
would not make *lwerdo; the change of we to e is found mainly where / 
or 7 followed a labial: the J or r was labialized, later absorbed the follow- 
ing u and then lost its labialization (Modern Language Review 17. 414). 
—Lindo < limpidum: rather légitimum as given by Meyer-Liibke.— 
Maiti < matutinum requires an addition: by blending with noit < 
noctem.—Maldezir is said to be Spanish mal + dezir, but bendezir from 
Latin benedicere: why such a difference?-—Mangebo < mancipium is in- 
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complete. Latin witreum makes vidrio thru *vedrio; mancipium as 
such would have made *mancipio (= Provencial massip) thru *man- 
ceppio. Because of its meaning the word became masculine; the plural 
*mancipt (for *mancipii) developt a singular *mancipu with strest open 
1.—Mengia: why no etymology?—Mentira: for mentida, with r from 
vera.—Mesmo need not be French. Latin -met changed ¢ to d before 
voiced consonants, and then the d-form was generalized —Mesquita < 
masdzid: rather from Egyptian Arabic masgid—Mijo < milium: taken 
from Italian, against native ceja < cilia.—Nariz based on *narices: why 
not directly from naricae? For the persistence of the plural nominative, 
compare lombriz < lumbrici, and nudo based on the plural *nudi < 
nodi (with harmonic vowel-closure as in vidrio < *vedrio)—Nieue < 
*nevem: the widespread derivatives of niwem make an ancient *newem 
rather unlikely; but the vowel-change needs explaining. It came from 
association with the derivative of lewem: lieve como nieve.—Nocherniego: 
I am not aware that the persistence of nocturnus has been noticed; it 
seems clear in this word. The e may have come from noche, or from dis- 
similation as in hermoso.—Nuez < nucem: the required basis *noce got 
its vowel from some other word; perhaps nocens or innocens in the frase 
nux est (in)nocens?—Ofrenda based on ofrecer, oydor based on oir: why 
not from the Latin words?—Ostya < ostrea is dialectal, perhaps Astur- 
ian.—Pared < parétem. Apparently inscriptional parete belongs to 
the time when spoken pera had replaced pira. Probably parietem 
became *parite with strest open 7; in the contrary development of 
mulierem the e was kept (and strest) under the influence of mulier, which 
was kept (as in Italian moglie) when paries was lost.—Pella < pilam: 
rather pilula.—Pereza < pigritiam: rather *pigeritia, as also for French 
paresse.—Prea < praedam: e from preso.—Pujar < pulsare through 
French: the author seems to have confused two words. Spanish has a 
normal puxar < pulsdre, wherein palatalized | palatalized the following 
consonant in accord with mucho < multum. Modern Spanish writes 
pujar for puxar. But an early Spanish pujar is Catalan or Provencial, 
based on podium.—Quan < quantum, tan < tam: these words should be 
treated alike, either as or not as reductions of tanto and quanto.—Quemar 
< cremare: Portuguese queimar indicates basic *caimdre, presumably a 
blend of Greek xaiew with the Latin word.—Quiga < quis sapit: 
rather from Italian chi sa, with the usual change of foren s to early 
Spanish ts, because of the reverted $-like quality of ordinary s.—Rrezio 
related to rigidus: this was changed to *ricidus under the influence of 
flaccidus.—Rres < Ar. ra’s: Arabic s became, for the reason, just men- 
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tioned, early Spanish ¢s, written 2 finally and ¢ elsewhere. The source 
of res is presumably Latin rés.—Rroyn based on ruinam: why not 
directly from ruinae?—Siglo < séculum: a strange blunder; the older 
form was sieglo. We can hardly assume that the é is misprinted for é: 
Latin open e gave the same result as ae, so there would be no point 
in saying that the ae of saeculum became é@.—Synple < simplum with 
French e: rather from simplex, corresponding to Portuguese simples; 
the final s was taken for a plural -s and dropt as in tiempo for older 
tiempos < tempus.—Somir ‘sink’ does not seem very close to 
stimere: influenced by submergere?—Sossegar: why not consider the 
exact formal equivalent, subsecdre? May we not assume that sub- 
secare tempus or subsecdre hérds meant ‘kill time’?—Suefio < som- 
nium ‘sleep’: another strange blunder.—Even stranger is tenaza < 
tendcula: Spanish has ojo from oculum, not *ozo.—Vega < *vécam ignores 
Portuguese veiga.—For vinagre we are told to see vino and agre; but 
agre is not given.—Xibia < sépiam: the consonants are Arabic; *sipia 
would be the normal Spanish form.— Xymio < simium: the & is Arabic 
or Italian—Y < ibi: also or rather from hic?—Ya ‘Ar.’: the Arabic 
form ought to be given. 
EpwIn H. Tutte 
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ALBERT PAUL WEISS 


Albert Paul Weiss was born September 15th, 1879, and died April 
3d, 1931. These dates will be recorded, it is safe to say, near the begin- 
ning of a not unimportant chapter in the history of science: the study 
of man. 

Weiss was not a student of language, but he was probably the first 
man to see its significance. He saw that language supplied the key to 
those phenomena of human conduct and achievement which hitherto 
had been attributed to non-physical forces. There had always been 
students who refused to believe in the spectres of our tribal animism 
(mind, consciousness, will, and the like) but these students had never 
given a clear-cut and satisfactory explanation for the super-biological 
actions of man—the actions which transcend the possibilities of the 
animal world. In our time these students are the behaviorists,—an 
ugly name, said Weiss, but accepted it for want of better. Weiss was a 
devoted pupil of Max Meyer; the latter’s system, most thorough in 
eliminating animism and finalism, formed the basis of Weiss’s work. 
The pupil’s enormous advance was due to his evaluation of language. 

In addition to ‘handling’ responses, man has developed a system of 
vocal responses, language. These vocal responses serve as stimuli to 
the speaker’s fellows: the members of a speech-community co-operate, 
by means of language, in spite of the discontinuity of their individual 
nervous systems. The effects of this mediation between the nervous 
systems of separate individuals are so far-reaching that anyone who 
tries to explain human behavior and leaves language out of account, is 
sure to lapse into popular animistic pseudo-explanations, or else to give 
an incomplete picture. Our animistic terms (mind, consciousness, sensa- 
tion, perception, emotion, volition, and so on) were produced, among the 
folk or by philosophers, in pre-scientific times, when language was taken 
for granted. Sequences of events in which human beings participate, 
can be understood only when one knows that the members of a speech- 
community have been trained to produce conventional speech-sounds 
in certain types of situations and to behave accordingly in response to 
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these sounds. Viewed without its antecedents and consequences, 
biophysically, the speech-sound is a slight displacement of matter; it is 
effective biosocially, as a trigger-mechanism, thanks to the training 
(structural modification) of the speakers’ nervous systems. By virtue 
of this common attunement the members of a speech-community co- 
operate; the space between their nervous systems is bridged, from 
moment to moment, by the sound-waves which they utter and hear. 
Beyond the other types of organization—atomic, molecular, crystalline, 
protoplasmic-unicellular, multicellular—language brings into the uni- 
verse the compound multicellular or social type of organization. 

‘From a mere consideration of man’s position in the scale of biological 
development, his libraries, museums, telephones, cinema, microscopes, 
telescopes, and sky-scrapers seem incomprehensible.’ 

‘The great gap between the achievements of the modern man and the 
anthropoid apes or some of the highly socialized bees, wasps, ants, can 
best be understood as due to the absence of language in the animals.’ 

‘Human achievement, as compared with animal achievement, differ- 
entiates itself particularly through its greater variety and through its 
codperative character. The essential condition for producing these 
effects is a high degree of sensorimotor interchangeability between 
individuals . . . Specific types of external stimuli, in addition to releas- 
ing specific manual responses, also release verbal responses, and these 
become, for other individuals, substitute stimuli for the original stimuli. 
...In the evolutionary development of language we approach, as a 
limit, a condition in which a greater and greater number of the objects 
and events in the universe (past, present, and future) are represented 
by substitute language stimuli and their more permanent substitutes, 
exhibiting a wider range of interrelationships than the original objects 
and events themselves. In this sense language as a form of behavior 
is the reduction of all the objects and processes of the universe to library 
dimensions.’ 

‘The language mechanism forms the characteristic factor in human 
behavior.”! 


1 ‘Linguistics and Psychology,’ LanauaGE 1.52 (1925); the last sentence is 
from ‘One Set of Postulates for a Behavioristic Psychology,’ Psychological Review 
32. 83 (1925) ; cf. Theoretical Basis? 425 ff. (see below). 

Of special interest to the linguist are: 

‘The Relation between Structural and Behavior Psychology,’ Psychological 
Review 24. 301 (1917); 

‘The Relation between Functional and Behavior Psychology,’ ibid. 353; 

‘The Mind and the Man-Within’, ibid. 26. 327 (1919); 
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It is significant that, having found this key, Weiss devoted his last 
years to phenomena such as the esthetic and ethical, which until now 
had been least accessible to materialistic interpretation. 

Weiss’s style is direct. He says big things so simply that the reader, 
unforewarned, fails sometimes to grasp the full import. His plainness 
of speech sometimes goes beyond the conventional; a rhetorician would 
blue-pencil more than one of his sentences. Unhampered by ornament 
or mannerism, this Spartan style speaks powerfully and at times with 
great beauty.’ 

In word and deed, as in his writings, Weiss was completely the 
man of science. He was an excellent mathematician: in everyday 
converse he spoke accurately and without prejudgment, so that his 
hearers sometimes found depth or wit in what for him was only 
straightforward speech. He was an inventive and skilful technician: 
in daily life his helpful competence, his utter divorcement from the 
simian and the rapacious traits of our species, led one to see a high grace 
or a saintly unselfishness in what for him must have been merely plain, 
sensible conduct. He attributed importance to no person, least of all 
to himself. As he had been in good fortune, with the prospect of un- 
bounded ventures, so he remained through years of sickness, when for 
long periods he was denied even the slightest activity. The transition 
was sudden, an afternoon of outdoor play broken off by the apparition 
of heart-disease. He had been a leader of his time, as a scientist may, 
guiding into the unknown a band of younger bold explorers; now he 
depended, no less manfully, upon the devotion of his wife. What the 
world owes to her cannot be measured; the debt includes all Weiss’s 
work of these last years. 

Every step in the advance of human knowledge meets with a resistance 
which has grown feebler as the centuries have passed. The time may 
be near when Albert Paul Weiss will be counted a heroic figure in the 
progress of science. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 





‘Conscious Behavior’, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods 15. 631 (1918); 

‘The Relation between Physiological Psychology and Behavior Psychology,’ 
ibid. 16. 626 (1919); 

and, above all, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, Columbus (R. G. 
Adams & Co.) 1925; second edition, revised (and much enlarged), 1929. 

? See, for an instance, the closing pages of the Theoretical Basis, in the second 
edition. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Frep Newton Scott, a Foundation Member of the LinGuIsTic 
Society or America, died on May 29, at San Diego, California, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 

He was born at Terre Haute, Indiana, on August 20, 1860, and re- 
ceived the degrees of A.B. in 1884, A.M. 1886, Ph.D. 1897, at the 
University of Michigan, in the service of which he remained throughout 
his active career; assistant librarian, instructor in English, assistant 
professor and professor of rhetoric, finally professor of rhetoric and 
journalism, until 1927, when he became professor emeritus. From 
1897 to 1900 he was also editor of the publications of the University. 
He was a member of many learned societies in this country and abroad; 
among the many offices which he held was that of President of the 
Modern Language Association of America in 1907. He was the author 
of many volumes on English literature and on English grammar and 
rhetoric. On retirement he removed to Tucson, Arizona; and in 1929 
he gave up his membership in the Linguistic Society. Recently he 
removed to California, where his life came to an end. 


EpraiM A. SprIser, of the University of Pennsylvania and of the 
American School of Oriental Studies at Baghdad, has been appointed 
a delegate of the Linauistic Society to the Second International Con- 
gress of Linguists, and to the Eighteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists, in addition to those whose appointment was announced 
in the June issue of LANGUAGE. 


Pavut Emme Dumont, who was visiting lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
University during the last academic year, has been appointed ‘Professor 
of Sanskrit and Indology’. 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has gone to Pennsylvania State College as Assistant Professor of Latin. 


RicHarp Know es, Master of Languages in St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Massachusetts, received the degree of Ph.D. from 
222 
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Harvard University in February of the current year, and has accepted 
appointment as Headmaster of the Great Neck Preparatory School, 
Great Neck, Long Island, where he will assume his new duties in Sep- 
tember, 1931. 


Hersert D, Meritt, who has just become a member of the Lincuis- 
Tic Society, has gone to Germany under a Fellowship from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for 1931-32, to investigate the Old 
English glosses in Old High German manuscripts. 


Karu ReEvninG, formerly of the University of Breslau, and a member 
of the Faculty of the Linguistic Institute in 1928 and 1930, comes this 
month to Swarthmore College as Associate Professor of German. 


ALFRED Senn, of Yale University, goes this month to the University 
of Wisconsin as Professor of Germanic and Comparative Philology. 


JaMES Haucuton Woops, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has received from the Clark Research Fund of his institution a 
grant to enable him to complete the task of preparing for the printer 
the philosophical writings of Charles Peirce. 


THE CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS FOR 1932 consists of 
Edward Prokosch, Chairman; C. D. Buck; Miss E. Adelaide Hahn. 
Members of the society are invited to send suggestions for nominations 
for the various offices to Professor Prokosch, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


THE AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SociettEs has just published a 
pamphlet containing announcements of Grants in aid of Research and 
Research Fellowships in the Humanities that will be of interest to many 
members. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary for Fellow- 
ships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fif- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD, ENGLAND, has recently added to its 
statutes a Section creating a Committee for Comparative Philology. 
This Committee has power to make arrangements for lectures and 
courses of instruction in Comparative Philology to be given within the 
University, and is to hold every year an examination in Comparative 
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Philology for the purposes of granting certificates of proficiency therein, 
styled ‘Diplomas in Comparative Philology’. The examination con- 
sists of two parts: (1) the principles and history of Comparative Philol- 
ogy, with special reference to the Indo-European languages; (2) Greek, 
with the elements of Sanskrit Philology; or Italic, with the elements of 
Old Irish Philology; or Germanic, with the elements of Greek Philology; 
or Romance, with the elements of Italic Philology; or Celtic, with the 
elements of Italic Philology; or Sanskrit, with the elements of Greek 
Philology; or Iranian, with the elements of Slavonic Philology. Those 
who are interested should address inquiries to Professor G. Braunholz, 
22 Old Road, Headington, Oxford, England. 


Dr. J. B. Hormann, Ansbacherstr. 3 I, Munich, who is engaged 
in revising Walde’s Lateinisches Etymologisches Wo6rterbuch for its 
appearance in a third edition, has been called upon by the Commission 
in charge of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to finish the article on in 
with the accusative, the article to be completed before the end of 1931. 
The archives of the TLL contain 33000 cards with instances of in and 
the accusative, many of them without adequate copy of the context; 
the task is therefore prodigious, and the appearance of the fifth and 
later fascicles of the LEW will be considerably delayed. Dr. Hofmann 
wishes to make the new edition as closely as possible up to date, and 
requests American scholars to send him reprints of their articles which 
relate exclusively or partially to the etymology of Latin words. 


Proressor G. Drevoro, 16 via S. Eufemia, Padua, Italy, is planning 
an edition of the Umbrian Tables of Iguvium, and will be grateful for 
copies of any books or articles relating to them, of whatever date, which 
may be sent to him. 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE LAST PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW MEMBERS, and up to 
June 16, 1931, the following new members were received into the 
Society: 


Mr. W. A. Amiet, M. A., Mackay, North Queensland, Australia. (Bar- 
rister-at-law) 

Dr. Julio Bonfante, Naples, Italy. 

Felix Howland, Esq., Army and Navy Club, 30 West 44th St., New 
York City. (Persian dialects) 

Miss Mabel F. Martin, G. & C. Merriam Co., 10 Broadway, Springfield, 
Mass. (Member of editorial staff of Webster’s Dictionary) 
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Prof. H. A. Maynard, International College, Izmir, Turkey. (English) 

Mr. Herbert D. Meritt, Vernon, N. Y. (Old English) 

Mr. Edmund E. Miller, Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. (German) 

Dr. B. J. Olli, College of the City of New York, 139th St. and Convent 
Ave., New York City. 

Prof. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Helen R. Rowland, 4545 Ritchie St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Graduate 
student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Mr. Shizuka Saitd, Fukui Chigakko, Fukui, Japan. (Head of the 
English Dept. of the Fukui Chigakks) 

Mr. Lauriston L. Scaife, 173 Central Ave., Milton, Mass. 

Prof. Margaret Schlauch, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. (English) 

Prof. Harry V. Velten, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. (Modern Langs.) 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CATEGORIES OF VOICE AND 
ASPECT 


H. V. VELTEN 
State CoLLeEGE oF WASHINGTON 


[Cf. the opening and the concluding paragraphs. ] 


In two recent studies I have attempted to show (a) how such ubi- 
quitous grammatical categories as gender, number, case, person, and 
the parts of speech are interrelated and have given rise to new cate- 
gories by mutual superimposition!; (b) that the aspects of the Indo- 
European verb go back to three older verb classes, namely (I) verbs 
which express a physical or mental state like sleep, thrive, hate, (II) 
verbs designating a transition from one state into another: awaken, die, 
and (III) verbs indicating an action proper, i.e., an action caused by the 
volition of the subject: run, seize, give. It is the purpose of this paper 
to form a connecting link between these studies by showing that the 
three original IE verb classes are inextricably bound up with the cate- 


gory of voice or diathesis, which in turn has its origin in the distinction 
of the nominal and verbal phrase. 

In many African and American languages’ a ‘verbal phrase’ can be 
recognized as such grammatically only if it contains an object. The 
object can be expressed by a double pronominal affix of the verb as in 
Nahuatl ti-netS-itta ‘you-me-see”’, or by a compound of the type noun 


1 Cf. Comment les catégories grammaticales changent de sens, to appear in the 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 

2See Studien zu einer historischen Tempustheorie des Indogermanischen, 
forthcoming in Kuhns Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

3QOn the non-IE languages quoted, cf. F. Boas’ Handbook; Kleinschmidt, 
Grammatik der grénlindischen Sprache, Berlin, 1851; Torrend, A Comparative 
Grammar of the S. Afr. Bantu Languages, London, 1891; F. R. Blake, A Grammar 
of the Tagalog Language, New Haven, 1925; A. Dirr, Einfithrung in das Stu- 
dium der kaukasischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1928; S. H. Ray, Comparative Study 
of the Melanesian Languages, Cambridge, 1926; v. d. Gabelentz, Chinesische 
Grammatik 1881; Meillet-Cohen, Les langues du monde, 1924. 

4 This translation is of necessity incorrect since the personal prefixes do not 
exactly correspond to our nominative and accusative; cf. note 9. 
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+ verb as in Nahuatl ni-naka-kwa ‘I-meat-eat’. If a verb—that is 
to say, a word or phrase expressing what would be regarded as a verbal 
idea in our IE languages—lacks an object or objective affix, it cannot 
be distinguished from a noun or nominal phrase; cf. Greenlandic nan: og 
‘(it is) a bear’, o:mavog ‘he lives’, angivog ‘he is big’; Bantu mu-ntu, 
u-lede, omu-chle ‘(it is) the man, he sleeps, he (is) handsome’, plural 
ba-ntu ba-lede aba-chle. The prefixes which determine the class of a 
Bantu word join all words without exception and only transitive verbs 
are recognisable as a special grammatical category by a pronominal 
infix as in mu-ntu u-ndi-bonide ‘the man he-me-saw’. It must be em- 
phasized that we are concerned here solely with grammatical, not with 
logical distinctions. A Chinook, e.g., may be quite well aware that 
there is a logical difference between the phrases bigness-of-him = ‘he is 
big’ and house-of-him = ‘(it is) his house’, but his language fails to dis- 
tinguish them. Furthermore, it should be kept in mind that many of 
our most common grammatical terms are applicable only to IE lan- 
guages, and some of them only to the modern dialects. Thus the desig- 
nation transitive is used in this paper to characterize all verbs which re- 
quire a complement, i.e. the indication of the object—or the goal of the 
action as in Latin eo domum, OE he eorpan gefeoll. For the term in- 
transitive we shall, therefore, substitute the more precise absolute. 

In the Malayo-Polynesian, the Sino-Tibetan, and a number of Cau- 
casian languages we find, instead of the distinction between absolute 
and transitive phrases, a different type of division. Verbs which ex- 
press an action proper are distinguished by their grammatical form from 
verbs designating a state or quality; compare, e.g., Tagalog ungmdral 
aké (nominative) ‘having-taught-I’ = ‘I taught’ with zntbig ko (gen- 
etive) ‘loving-of-me’ = ‘I love’; Georgic vaseneb ‘I build’ with m-dzul-s 
‘to-me-hate-is’ = ‘I hate’. In Chinese the living words, which express 
an action caused by the will of the subject, are distinguishable from all 
other words by the tone with which they are pronounced. It is obvious 
that in these languages the verbs designating a state, which would best 
be called affective verbs—as over against the actional verbs'—are, or 
formerly were, nominal forms. Consequently it may be conjectured 


5 It is to be noted that our distinction of affective and actional verbs does not 
quite coincide with that of Tatverba and Empfindungsverba assumed by F. N. 
Finck (Kuhns Zeitschr. 41; Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaus, 1910), who used 
this division as the basis of his classification of languages as anreihende Sprachen 
and ankniipfende Sprachen—a principle of classification rendered obsolete by 
Sapir’s Language. 
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with some probability that the original nominal or absolute phrase, 
which ordinarily describes a state, gradually absorbed those transitive 
verbs which do not express an action proper. In Greenlandic, where 
no differentiation of affective and actional verbs is found, a form like 
tusarp-a-ra ‘I hear him’ represents a verbal phrase because it contains 
an object, while in Georgic the corresponding form mesmis ‘to me-hear- 
ing-is’, whether accompanied by a designation of the object or not, 
belongs to the affective-nominal class since it does not indicate an act of 
volition. Needless to say that the division of the nominal and verbal 
categories may take, and in number of languages has taken, a quite 
different course of development; witness the description of the verb 
system of Yana in E. Sapir’s Language 111, 126. 

While originally a verbal idea could logically, in accordance with its 
meaning, appear only in one of the two classes, many actional verbs 
later developed also an affective form and vice versa, a phenomenon for 
which Georgic furnishes the most instructive examples. As J. Ven- 
dryes has pointed out,’ the difference between Georgic msurs ‘to-me- 
desire-is’ and wsurveb ‘I desire’ corresponds exactly to that between 
the impersonal® and personal forms of the IE verb. The examples just 
quoted may be compared with the German forms mich verlangt and ich 
verlange. On the other hand, the distinction of the actional and affec- 


tive categories of the Georgic verb has come to express a difference of 
aspect and tense, a process which is also parallelled in IE, as will be 
shown below. 

The above examples from Georgic and Tagalog indicate that the 
differentiation of the two verb classes is based on a distinction of case. 
The transitive type achievement-of-it-of-me, sight-of-it-of-me (double 


¢It may of course be argued that tusarp-a-ra literally ‘hearing-his-mine’ is 
really anominal form. Again it must be remembered that the terms nominal and 
verbal are employed, not in their IE sense, but as terms of universal syntax. 
According to our above definition, any phrase that indicates both the starting 
point and the goal of a process or action represents a verbal expression. In other 
words, the distinction of the nominal and verbal categories is much less developed 
in many American and African languages, than it is in IE. 

7 Cf. Le Langage, Paris, 1921, 124. 

8 The term ‘impersonal’ is, of course, a misnomer since the verbs in question 
appear in the form of the third person. But then the designation ‘person’ is also 
incorrect, and it is hardly possible to change a terminology which has been uni- 
versally employed for centuries; cf. O. Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar 
(London, 1924) 212. A complete bibliography concerning impersonal verbs will 
be found in O. Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax 2. 120f. 
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personal affixes without case indication) was differentiated in languages 
like Georgic by means of case forms as (a) actional achieving-it-I, (b) 
affective: (1) sight-of-it-to-me, or (2) seen-it-by-me. If some languages 
like Basque employ the type b2 for all their transitive verbs, it is not 
permissible to conclude, as Uhlenbeck and Schuchardt have done,? that 
in all languages transitive verbs originally had the character of a ‘pas- 
sive’. In IE just the opposite is the case. The IE active goes back to 
the transitive-actional class, while the impersonal and the medio-passive 
verbs, which cannot be separated as to their meaning, comprise only 
such ‘transitive’ verbs—i.e. phrases expressing both the starting point 
and the goal of a process—which can be classed as affective: e.g. Lat. 
me pudet alicuius rei, early NHG mir gelingt eines Weges. 

In IE three main classes of affective verbs are found: 

I. The absolute-affective group = verbs expressing necessity, obli- 
gation, propriety, etc.!°; cf. Skt. kdlpate ‘it is in order, es gelingt’, Lat. 
decet, oportet, Goth. daug ‘es taugt’, OHG zimit ‘es ziemt’, MHG es 
gebirt, Pol. przystot ‘it is proper’, OCSI jest + infinitive = Gr. éore ‘it 
is necessary’, cf. Lat. est videre. 

Beside these impersonal verbs, medio-passive forms occur, especially 
in the modern dialects (see below); cf. Gr. déouar ‘ich bedarf’ beside 
det ‘es bedarf’. Such doublets are, of course, very rare since most 
languages give preference to one form to the exclusion of the other. 
In Mod. Engl., e.g., there are hardly any impersonalia that could be 
placed beside forms like I am obliged, I am bound, while impersonal 
verbs of the type of Pol. érzeba ‘it is necessary’, mozna ‘it is possible’ 
abound in the Slavic languages, which have lost the IE medio-passive. 

That verbs of this class go back to nominal phrases is clearly indicated 
by the usage of the Greek noun xp? as an impersonal verb in the mean- 


® Cf. Uhlenbeck, Indog. Forsch. 12. 170, Kuhns Zeitschr. 39. 600; 41. 400; Karak- 
ter k. bask. gramm. (Amsterdam, 1916) 28; Schuchardt, Indog. Forsch. 18. 528; 
Berl. Akad. 1921. 651; compare the criticism offered by Finck, Kuhns Zeitschr. 
41. 209ff, and by Sapir, Internat. Journal of Am. Ling. 1. 85. Concerning a 
detailed treatment of the interrelationship of the categories of case, gender, and 
verbal affixes in this connection, cf. the study quoted in note 1. 

10 We disregard verbs designating natural phenomena like Skt. varsati, Gr. 
tec, Lat. pluit, OCS] dizditi, Goth. rigneib, Arm. telay, Tokh. B suwam, etc. 
‘it rains’, which are of necessity impersonal in all languages. For they indicate 
neither subject nor object; in other words, they are survivals of an original nom- 
inal category. Phrases expressing a subject like Jupiter tonat are doubtless of a 
comparatively recent origin and are to be attributed to the later preference for 
personal constructions. Cf. Siebs, Kuhns Zeitschr. 43. 253ff. 
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ing ‘it is necessary’ and by an expression like dpxerév yor which cannot 
be distinguished as to its form from a nominal phrase like réxvoy you; 
in the Slavic languages nouns are quite commonly employed in this 
manner: cf. Pol. czego ‘(it is) a pity’, ete. 

II. Absolute forms of actional verbs, i.e. the impersonal, or rather the 
indefinite, use of the third person of ordinary personal verbs; cf. Lat. 
convenit, Goth. gagimip ‘it is proper’, and the Old Lat. legal phrase, 
found in the Law of the twelve Tables, si in ius vocat, ni it, antestamino 
‘if (one) calls (somebody) to court and he does not come, a calling of 
witnesses is to take place’, which according to Wackernagel!! represents 
an instructive example of Latin syntax of the fifth century B. C. 
The same usage occurs in Greek and is very common in Keltic; cf. 
Ovyarpi fv 56 ‘if (one) gives (a dowry) to his daughter’ (from a 
Cretan inscription), and O. Ir. phrases like dorigni tévra gemma dib ‘they 
were turned into three gems’, literally ‘it made three gems of them’. 
Many examples for the Slavic languages will be found in Pedersen’s and 
Zubaty’s studies in Kuhns Zeitschr. 40. 136 ff., 478 ff.; concerning 
Armenian cf. Meillet, Altarm. Elementarb., 114-5; for Sanskrit and 
Iranian see Delbriick, Altind. Syntax 221; Bartholomae, Arische 
Forsch. 2.82. 

It is clear that vocat and zt in the above example are employed as 
absolute-nominal forms indicating neither subject nor object, which 
may be translated as ‘if there is a calling to court and there is no appear- 
ance’. The classical language would prefer the passive construction 
st quis vocatur; cf. also the classical ztur ‘man geht’, fletur ‘man weint’ 
etc. As regards Greek, compare the absolute éoddmiytey ‘es hat 
trompetet’ with the late passive form cecdAriorar ‘es ist Trompete 
geblasen worden’, ¢noi ‘man sagt’ (cf. ON segir in the same meaning) 
with déyerar ‘it is said’. 

The connection of the indefinite third person with the category of 
the medio-passive is well known, and the existence of Old Latin expres- 
sions like vitam vivitur (Ennius, Trag. 190, Fragm. 100, etc.) ‘one lives 
one’s life’, which shows the transition from the absolute construction 
to the later passive vita vivitur, led to the theory that the Italo-Keltic 
passive is derived from a third person form.” 

III. Affective verbs designating a physical or mental state like Gr. 
doxet por, Goth. bugkeib mis ‘mir diinkt’, huggreib mik ‘mich hungert’, 


11 Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, Erste Reihe? (Basle, 1926) 112f., where more 
examples will be found. 
12 See the literature quoted by L. H. Gray, Lana. 6. 248. 
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paurseib mik ‘mich diirstet’, Lat. me pudet, me paenitet, me taedet. In 
Greek and Sanskrit, i.e. in the only languages which have kept the IE 
medio-passive intact and have developed it into an elaborate system, 
impersonalia of this group are almost completely lacking and medio- 
passive forms are used instead;!* cf. Gr. juar, Skt. a’ste ‘sit’, Gr. xeiyar, 
Skt. Séte ‘lie’, Skt. sévate ‘remain’, édhate ‘thrive, rdmbate, Gr. xpéuapar 
‘hang’, Skt. jdrate ‘rustle’, vépate ‘tremble, oscillate’, vrddate ‘become 
soft’, Gr. xivypac ‘be in motion’, onmopuar ‘rot’, répcouar ‘become dry’, 
oubxoua. ‘burn’ (intr.), Sépoua. ‘become warm’, xidvayar, Skt. prd- 
thate ‘spread’ (intr.), épvOaivouac ‘become red’; and the verbs pertain- 
ing to a mental state: Skt. médate ‘be glad’, sla’ghate ‘be confident’, Gr. 
xwouat, oxbfoua. ‘be angry’, &xvuuac ‘be sorry’, afouar, céBouar ‘re- 
vere’, dccouar ‘ahnen’, BotAouar, edXdouar ‘wish’, palouar ‘long for’, 
épapar ‘love’, dpdtouar ‘imagine, think over’, oxérrouar ‘be looking at, 
contemplate’. Most of these verbs are media tantum, while a few of 
them developed active forms—usually of a causative-transitive meaning 
—in the later period of the language." 

The last nine examples show clearly that the verbs of this group can- 
not be simply classed as intransitive, but that they form an affective 
category as it is found in Georgic and other non-IE languages. That 
the medio-passive forms have replaced older impersonalia in Greek and 
Sanskrit is made probable by the occurrence of the isolated Homeric 
pou dlerac (r 312) ‘mir ahnt’ beside the personal diowar ‘ich ahne’, 
and such impers. passive forms in Skt. as supyate tvayd ‘es wird von dir 
geschlafen’, which may be derived from older affective-nominal forms: 
‘premonition (sleep) is to me’. Furthermore, the Vedic examples, k7- 
tavdm tataépa (RV 10. 34. 11) ‘es schmerzte den Spieler’, nd ma taman nd 
$raman nota tandrat (RV 2. 30. 7) ‘may not inertia, fatigue, or lassitude 
seize me’, surely represent quite archaic constructions." 

The medio-passive is evidently of more recent origin than the affect- 
ive type grief-of-me, fatigue-in-me, thought-mine, which is found all over 
the earth and occurs in the most heterogeneous languages. In IE there 
arose then a tendency, first to generalize the verbal construction and to 
change such phrases to zt grieves (within) me, there is thought in me, me 


18 Armenian also employes medio-passive verbs to express affective meanings; 
cf. gtham ‘I have pity’, yowsam ‘I hope’. 

4 Cf. Delbriick, Grundriss, 4. 417. 

15 In place of the impersonal tandrat, the personal mediopassive tandrayate is 
found in AB; there is little plausibility in Delbriick’s assumption (Grundriss 5. 
30) that the personal form is older. 
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thinks, and then to extend the personal form of the actional verb by 
turning the affective class into something like I grieve within myself, I 
have thought (fatigue, etc.) in myself. This does not mean that imper- 
sonal constructions were transformed abruptly into medio-passive 
forms. Most probably impersonalia first changed to personal verbs 
modeled on the actional category; but since such affective verbs were 
still felt to differ in meaning, they came to be distinguished by a fuller 
personal ending. As Brugmann has pointed out,!* the medio-passive 
suffixes *-fa7, *-to etc. are in ablaut relation to the active endings. This 
interchange may have taken its starting point in the affective forms of 
originally actional verbs. For it is well known that the medio-passive 
regularly served to turn active-transitive verbs into intransitive ones,!” 
cf. daivw ‘I show’, daivouar ‘I appear’, veho ‘I drive’, vehor ‘ich fahre’, 
rumpere ‘break’ (trans.), intr. rumpi. 

Except for Slavonic, which has not only kept intact the impersonal 
class but also preserved the older category of verb aspects in preference 
to the more recently developed principle of tense distinction, almost all 
IE dialects tend to abandon impersonal constructions. 

As regards Germanic, there is no proof for Delbriick’s contention'® 
that impersonalia like Goth. huggreib mik, baursetb mik, which are most 
probably denominal verbs, go back to personal forms meaning originally 
‘ich habe Hunger (Durst)’. It must be objected first of all that the 
idea ‘to have’, and the corresponding verb type habeo, éxw, etc., is quite 
young; in most non-IE languages:as well as in the older IE dialects, and 
to this day in Slavic, the older type mihi est, éore wou prevails: cf. 
Skt. ddha sma te vrdjanam krsndém asti ‘dann ist dir die Bahn schwarz’, 
Goth. ni was im barne (Luke 1.7) ‘ovx fv abrots réxvov’. In the modern 
Germanic languages there is a marked increase of personal forms. 
Thus Mod. Engl. discarded me thinks, me likes, me pleases, etc. in favor 
of personal constructions; OHG mir anget, mir unmahtit have given way 
to NHG ich dngstige mich, ich werde ohnmdchtig, and the NHG medio- 
reflexive forms (see below) zch wundere mich, ich ergrimme mich dariiber, 
ich bange mich, ich graue mich, ich ekele mich are much more common 
than the corresponding impersonalia es wundert, ergrimmt, mich, mir 
bangt, mir graut, es ekelt mir.® It is to be noted that this development 


16 Griechische Grammatik? 10f. 

17 Cf. F. Sommer, Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen 47. 

18 Grundriss 5. 33; followed by Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm. 629. 

19 Needless to say that isolated examples of a change in the opposite direction 
can be found. Active (non-reflexive) forms are disregarded for the present; vide 
infra. 
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took place after a new analytical passive had been created, and that 
the tendency to get rid of impersonalia is most pronounced in the 
language which uses the passive most frequently, viz. in Mod. Engl.; 
compare OE me sceamap with I am ashamed, NHG mir ist schlecht, es tut 
mir leid with I am ill, I am sorry.?° 

In Latin affective verbs of the impersonal type like me piget, me taedet, 
me miseret, mihi lubet (libet) are found side by side with the medio- 
passive type misereor, laetor, meditor, reor, the personal construction 
tending to be preferred; cf. note 19. In the latest period of the language, 
however, when the r-passive was on the point of disappearing, imper- 
sonalia seem to increase again; cf. the impersonal horret ‘mir graut’, 
debet in the sense of ‘necesse est’, and habet, used like Fr. zl y a4 The 
Romance languages, finally, manifest the same tendency as the modern 
Germanic dialects: after a new method of expressing the medio-passive 
has arisen, the impersonal forms are gradually abandoned; cf. je me 
souviens, je regrette for older 1l me souvient, il me regrette. 

As nearly all actional verbs developed medio-passive forms, the medio- 
passive came to indicate quite generally any action which takes place 
within the sphere of, or in the interest of, the subject. This was sensed 
very accurately by the Hindu grammarians who called this diathesis 
dtmane padam ‘word for oneself’. The usage is illustrated by such 
expressions as Skt. ydjate, Gr. @verar ‘he sacrifices for himself’, as over 


against ydjatz, Over ‘he sacrifices for another’ (said of the priest). Thus 
the medio-passive includes not only the so-called ‘dynamic’ middle 
voice” comprising such phrases as modéuou a&pxeofar ‘to undertake a 
war in one’s own interest or under one’s own leadership’, in contrast to 


20 According to the generally accepted explanation, forms like him likes were 
replaced by he likes because of the loss of the nominal inflection, since the noun in 
the king likes ‘dem Konig gefallt es’ could no longer be recognized as a dative and 
was mistaken for the subject case. The passive extended its sphere because, ow- 
ing to the lack of accusative forms, a sentence of the type of NHG meinen Sohn 
hat er getétet is usually expressed in Engl. in the form my son was killed by him. 
It would, however, be wrong to state that the loss of the noun inflection brought 
about the disappearance of impersonal verbs and the increase of the passive con- 
struction. For as Hiibener (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. u. Lit. 45. 85ff.) 
has shown conclusively, the reverse process took place: the preference for the 
fixed word order subject-verb-object (which implies a preference for personal 
constructions beginning with the subject) caused the gradual abandoning of the 
OE case forms. 

21 Cf. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen 1. 117-9. 

22 A somewhat vague term, which Wackernagel (Vorlesungen 1. 127) is fully 
justified in rejecting. However, he does not suggest a substitute. 
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jodéuou a&pxew ‘to cause a war’, but also reflexive verbs like ovoyar, 
lavor ‘I wash myself’, ponor ‘setze mich’ (Cicero, Epist. 9. 15. 4). The 
result was a more or less complete superimposition of the reflexive and 
medio-passive categories: one has the choice of saying rapacxevafew 
éavT@, ‘yuuvatew éavrov, se exercere, se lavare or mapackevafecbat, 
yupvaverbar, exercert, lavari. 

The close connection of the medio-passive with the reflexive verb has 
been noted in all grammars since the times of Dionysios Thrax. In 
many languages the reflexive gradually took over some or all of the 
functions of the medio-passive. Among the IE dialects this process 
was carried farthest in Slavic, Lettic, and Scandinavian; it is found 
also in German—ef. Otfr. 4. 32. 2, s6 spialtun sth thie steina ‘so spalteten 
sich die Steine’, NHG das versteht sich von selbst, das lernt sich leicht, das 
vergisst sich bald—as well as in Late Latin: e.g. Myrinam quae Sebasto- 
polim se vocat (Plinius, Nat. Hist., 121), facit se hora quinta (peregr. 
Aether. 27. 3), and in Romance: Fr. cela se voit, se comprend, etc. As 
to non-IE languages, the same phenomenon occurs in Semitic, where 
the old passive of the vowel sequence a-a-a (Arabic u-i-a) has been 
crowded out partly by reflexive forms, notably in Arabic and Ethiopian; 
ef. Eth. tantéle‘a ‘he has been covered’. In Finno-Ugrian and in Turk- 
ish the passive is identical with the reflexive; cf. Finn. murtu- ‘se briser, 
be broken’ (murta- ‘break’ trans.), Turk. aé-yl-mak ‘sich 6ffnen, be 
opened’ (a¢-mak ‘open’ trans.). 

To a certain extent the reflexive serves in the modern Germanic and 
Romance languages to express the middle voice as distinguished from 
the passive proper. However, the coexistence of a pure passive of the 
type filius a patre laudatur, Peter is beaten by Paul and an active form 
pater filium laudat ete. is comparatively rare and represents, wherever 
it is found, a quite late formation, as Wundt has pointed out.” Orig- 
inally every passive combines the functions of what the Greek grammars 
call the middle voice and the passive. Even in Greek and Sanskrit— 
the only languages to distinguish three diatheses—the formal differ- 
entiation was never carried out consistently.” 

Additional proof for the impersonal and nominal character of the 


23 Cf. Pedersen, Kuhns Zeitschr. 40. 160ff. 

* Cf. Sommer 51, Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch*~ 189, Behaghel, 
Deutsche Syntax 2. 199. 

25 On this question cf. Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik‘ (Munich, 1910) 
490f. and the literature quoted there. 

26 Cf. Delbriick, Grundriss 4. 432ff; Wackernagel 135ff. 
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medio-passive is furnished by the universal observation, holding good 
for the most divergent languages, that passive sentences are used more 
frequently without the agent,?”? and that more often than in all other 
tenses the passive appears in the perfect, especially in the perfect parti- 
ciple—that is to say, in a non-actional form.2® Thus the type filius a 
patre laudatur is rarer than the simple filius laudatur, while laudatur is 
less frequent than laudatus est.2® Passive participial constructions are 
found also in Sanskrit and Attic; cf. ista’ dévdtah ‘revered (are) the gods’ 
(occurs also with the copula), yeypaypévor eici. In all IE dialects 
nominal forms of the passive survive longest; witness the IE verbal 
adjective in *-to-, which is preserved even in Slavic (OCSI Zetu ‘hewn’ = 
Skt. hatds ‘beaten’), in Lithuanian (dé'tas ‘placed’ = Skt. dhitds, Gr. 
6erds), and in Italo-Keltic (M. Ir. dobreth ‘datum est’, Skt. bhrtds ‘car- 
ried’) .2% 

However, the identity of the medio-passive diathesis and the affective 
category has become effaced to a certain degree even in the oldest IE 
dialects since, as it has been shown above, the medio-passive came to 
designate every action carried out in the interest of the subject; thus the 
type ovovpar ‘I do for myself’ could no longer be classed as affective. 
On the other hand, beside many of the affective verbs quoted above in 
group III, active forms of the same meaning could be adduced, e.g. 
dir\éw beside Epayar, dxow, dyardw, tiudw beside axobouar, dyardopuat, 
Tidouar; pudeo, paeniteo beside me pudet, me paenitet, gaudeo beside 
laetor; and many active Skt. verbs in -ya- like vd’yati ‘become tired’, 
pusyati ‘thrive’, ma’dyati ‘be glad’ beside the medio-passive and imper- 
sonal forms given above. This gradual loss of the original significance 
of the active, which could at first express only actions proper, is to be 
attributed to the fact that the grammatical distinction of the actional 
and affective classes engendered, not only the category of voice, but 
also the differentiation of the verb aspects. 

The original type of the affective category sight-to-me (of-me) can be 
interpreted in two ways, namely (1) sight (an image) is in me or (2) 
an image strikes me. It is obvious that the former interpretation leads 
to the origin of the durative aspect (1), while the latter represents the 


27 See Stolz-Schmalz, loc. cit., the literature quoted by Wackernagel (143f.), 
and L. G. Frary, Studies in the Syntax of the Old English Passive (Language 
Dissertation No. V, 1929) 7. 

28 Cf. Sommer 49. 

29 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz. 254;. 

2% Cf. the Germanic and the Romance passives formed from perf. participles. 
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instantaneous (perfective) action (2) as soon as the idea of duration is 
associated with the verb system. In Georgic the affective class seems 
to have been identified with the aspect (2)®°—compare, for example, the 
active-durative present vxédav ‘I see’ with the affective-instantaneous 
aorist dedam dainaxa mt'xowara ‘to the mother (casus activus) appeared 
a beggar’—whereas the opposite happened in IE: cf. dépxopar, Edpaxor, 
revertor, reverti, assentior, assensi. The alternation between the medio- 
passive present dépxouac ‘blicken, be looking’ (e.g. dewdv dépxecPar 
‘furchtbar dreinblicken’) and the active aorist édpaxov ‘ich erblickte, I 
noticed’, which represents a survival of a quite archaic type of con- 
jugation never satisfactorily explained hitherto,*! obviously indicates a 
difference of aspect, not of diathesis.* 

The actional verb class, classified as to duration, also becomes divided 
into two groups, namely: the verbs of the terminative aspect (3), ex- 
pressing an action directed toward an aim, build, fight, strike, endeavor, 
and those verbs which imply the attainment of a goal like reach, achieve, 
defeat, kill. It goes without saying that the latter group is identical, as 
regards its aspect, with the perfective verbs derived from the affective 
class. Thus we obtain the following three categories. 

(1) durative (2) instantaneous (3) terminative 
oxértopuar ‘be looking’ idety ‘notice’ dpdw ‘observe’ (‘aim to 
; see’) 
épxouae ‘be marching’ nva, édOeiv ‘arrive’ rtpéxw ‘run’ (toward a 
goal) 

All three aspects are characterized by the personal suffixes, and it 
appears that the so-called secondary endings constitute the earliest man- 
ner of designating the aspect (2). The original form of this aspect must 
then have been closely akin to, if not identical with, the injunctive. It 
was not until a later period, after the aspect (2) had come to represent a 


30 It is interesting to note that a crossing of the categories of voice and aspect 
in the same direction has taken place in French, where the medio-reflexive verb 
often serves to express the perfective aspect, e.g. in se défiler, se trotter; cf. Ven- 
dryes, Le Langage 131. 

31 Cf. Wackernagel 134. 

32 Active perfect forms with an intransitive meaning—often used as a present 
like dé5opxa ‘I see’—occur commonly beside medio-passive presents; cf. yéyova- 
vlyvopat, BéBova-Bobdouar; the same interchange is found in Keltic; concerning 
Skt. examples see Bloomfield-Edgerton, Vedic Variants 1. §§ 45, 69. This is not 
surprising since the perfect itself is of durative character and serves as a device 
of durativation; cf. Sommer 66. The perfect with medio-passive endings is of 
younger origin; see Delbriick, Grundr. 4. 415. Concerning an explanation of the 
medio-passive future of active verbs cf. Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. 4. 74. 
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past tense, i.e. the aorist, and after a durative past, the imperfect, had 
been created by means of the augment, that the secondary endings lost 
their perfective meaning and took on a temporal, and later a modal 
sense.** 

In the earliest period of the category of aspect the personal endings 
served as a method of durativation, perfectivation, etc. Of this state 
there remain, however, only a few traces in historical times; cf., beside 
the above examples, dyd\\owar dynAat, puKdouar euvxov, palvouar 
éudvnv. As soon as the tenses become established, medio-passive aorists 
appear beside the older active forms, an active present is formed of 
many durative-affective verbs*, and vice-versa. In other words, the 
ubiquitous tendency to level out forms makes itself felt, and by a cross- 
ing of the categories of voice and aspect we obtain four forms in place 
of the former two or three: 7o.@, rovovpat, éroinoa, érounodunv. Mean- 
while new grammatical devices for designating the aspect had been 
created—notably the *jo augmentation of the durative-present stem, 
the aorist *s, the perfective prefix, and the perfect already referred to— 
while the aspect (3) was gradually absorbed by the other two. This 
development and the further evolution of the categories of aspect and 
tense have been traced in detail in the paper quoted in note 2. 

Thus the medio-passive loses to a large degree its durative as well as 
its original affective character. In the oldest Vedic literature we can 
clearly perceive a period of transition: the distinction of the active and 
the middle voice has become effaced to such an extent that the forms are 
often interchanged at random.® In the later language, therefore, the 
younger (present) passive in -yd- gains over the older medio-passive 
forms, which are characterized by the personal endings alone. Traces 
of the durative nature of the passive, however, have survived in all IE 
dialects; above we referred to the relative frequency and persistency of 
passive forms in the perfect—i.e., in the tense which developed from 
durativated verb forms. 

The syntactical evolution of the IE voices and aspects traced in this 
study may then be summed up as follows. 

A. Division according to complements: 

(1) absolute-nominal phrases (2) transitive or objective phrases 
Type: house-mine, bigness-his, Type: doing-of-it-of-him, 

thought-yours. perception-its-mine. 
Gr dpkerov pou, Téxvov pot. Lat. cura mthi alicutus rei (est) 


33 The aorist augment is derived from the imperfect; cf. note 2. 

3 Often with a causative meaning; cf. ayéddw ‘glorify’, which appears in the 
later language beside the Homeric a&yéAAopuar ‘boast’. 

5 See Bloomfield-Edgerton, Vedic Variants 1. 30, 33ff. 
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B. A rigorous distinction of nouns and verbs develops, verbal suffixes 
appearing even in phrases that indicate neither subject nor object: 
Skt. tdpats ‘it is warm’, Gr. veider, dei, etc. At the same time a more 
intricate case system is formed, permitting of a differentiation of the 
following classes. 

(1) impersonal-affective (2) personal-actional verbs 
mich hungert, me thinks, domum eo, 

al m’apparait, me miseret eius. domum construo. 

C. The personal construction encroaches upon the impersonal, the 
distinction of the affective and actional classes being preserved, however, 
by means of a new grammatical device. Thus we obtain: 

(1) affective-medio-passive (2) actional = active verbs 

édhate, épapar, meditor. deixvupt, Tovew, TPEXW. 
Newly developed medio-passive forms of active verbs like Aovouar, lavor 
bring about the partial identification of the medio-passive with the re- 
flexive verb. 

D. The idea of duration is associated with the verb system. Ac- 
cordingly, the two classes are subdivided and partially superimposed, 
a process from which three new categories result: 

(1) durative (2) perfective (3) terminative verbs 
(medio-passive endings) (secondary endings) (primary endings) 
For a continuation of this synopsis see the final table in my study cited 
above. 
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[The Hittite medio-passive shows a bewildering array of equivalent 
forms, but these are composed of relatively few formative elements. 
Aside from a few personal and modal endings, most of which appear in 
the active voice also, there are the medio-passive suffixes ti, ¢, ri, ni, ta, 
and a. All of these show affinities with the noun-system; the several 
medio-passive forms developed out of infinitives and participles, and 
they were gradually worked into new systems under the influence of the 
previously developed active verb.] 


Hrozny! has recently enlarged our knowledge of the inflection of the 
Hittite medio-passive. It was already clear? that this conjugation 
type showed an extraordinary number of equivalent forms; but the 
picture is now even more confusing. For convenience I separate the 
forms ending in é and those in 77 or ru from the others. 

Hrozny’s article pays no attention to the stems appearing in the 


medio-passive and neither does our TableI. We must pause, however, 
to note that there are traces of thematic conjugation in this voice. 
Gotze, in his treatment of the mi-conjugation verbs with stems in a(z),’ 
lists a number of third personal singular medio-passive forms with the 
fuller stem-form, e.g., ir-ha-a-tt-ta, u-wa-it-ta-ri. Indeed the only third 
persons singular with a instead of ai that he lists are su-wa-at-ta-ri, 
su-wa-ru, and [ha-an-da-y]a-at-ta-ru. It is clear that medio-passives 
of this type were regularly thematic. 

Hrozn¥ recorded in his grammar‘ the variation of the sk-verbs between 
akkiskittart and paiskitta on the one hand and paisgataru on the other. 
I have noted the following forms at random: mauskittari,® tithiskitta 


1 Actes du Premiére Congrés Internationale de Linguistes 155-64. 

2 See, in addition to Hroznf’s references, Delaporte, Grammaire de la Langue 
Hittite 80 ff., and Sturtevant, Lanauaace 4. 166 ff., Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 60. 28-33. 

3’ Maddawattas 80-100, especially 93 f.; cf. Lana. 5. 8-14. 

4 Die Sprache der Hithiter = Boghazk6i-Studien 2. 174 f. 

5 Cited from an unpublished text by Gétze, Neue Bruchstiicke zum Grossen 
Text des Hattusilis und den Paralleltexten 631. 
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(Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi 17. 10. 2. 34), duskiskit (KUB 
24. 7. 4. 40), wiskittaru (2 Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift 8. 2. 34), wis- 
kitta (ib. 36) ; alareskattari (KUB 5. 6. 3. 18), areskattari (KUB 5. 6. 2. 67), 
haliskaitart (KUB 5. 6. 2. 51), teshaniskattari (KUB 16. 55. 4. 8), tus- 
kiskattaru (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 3. 40 2.3), usneskatta (KBo. 
6. 10.3. 18). Evidently the vowel a is more common in these forms than 
in the third person active of the sk-verbs. 


TABLE I 


Forms without Forms with Forms with 
tt or rt ta Ti, TU 
Present 1 tapar-ha iya-hha-ri, es-ha- 
ha-ri 
2 pahhas-ta ar-ta-ti karussiy-a-ri, iya- 
tta-ri 
3 es-a, ar-ta, war-a- lukka-tti es-a-ri, ar-ta-ri 
n(n)i 
1 ar-was-ta, ar-was- es-uwas-ta-ti 
ta-t 
2 iya-ddum-a sarkaliy-a-tum-a-ri 
3 es-anta es-anta-ri 
1 es-ha-t, es-haha-t es-ha-ti 
2 es-ta-t ar-ta-ti 
3 es-a-t, es-ta-t es-a-ti, kis-ta-ti 
1 iy-a-was-ta-ti 
2 kis-dum-a-t 
3 es-anta-t kis-anta-ti 


1 
uwa-bha-ru, ar- 


haha-ru 
2 es-hu-t seski-a-hhu-ti 
3 war-a-nu es-a-ru, kis-ta-ru 
2 es-tum-a-t ki-ddum-a-ti 
3 kis-anta-ru 


In the third important type of Hittite thematic verbs, the zo-stems, 
the preponderance of a over e is much more striking. Forms like par- 
siya, parstyaddaru, wesiyattari, and wisuriyattat: are so common that 
it is not worth while to print a list; but the only forms with e that I 
have noticed are these: hursaknietta (KBo. 6. 34. 2. 8), marrietta (KBo. 
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6. 34. 2.3.), mummietta (KUB 13. 2. 2. 16), putkietta (KBo. 6. 34. 1. 33), 
salliyetta (KBo. 6. 34. 1.44). It seems probable that the medio-passive 
originally did not have the thematic vowel e before the ending, but that 
parsiya and parsiyaddaru have the same element as esa and esari ‘he 
sits’ beside eshahari ‘I sit,’ Skt. dste, Gk. jjorar (see below, p. 247-8). 
The alternative is to suppose that the e vowel was levelled out of the 
medio-passive more thoroughly than out of the active, and it would be 
difficult to find a reason for that. Goth. batrada will then retain the 
original vocalism of the penult, while Gk. déperax and Skt. sacate (with 
c) will represent an assimilation to the active voice. 

Except for the stem-character preceding the endings it is likely that 
Table I presents a nearly complete picture of the Hittite medio-passive. 
Probably there was a first pl. pret. *eswastat, and a second pl. pret. 
*esdumati; but it is not likely that many forms will turn up that are not 
fairly implied by those we now know. 

No IE language shows anything approaching such a variety of forms. 
On the contrary, the IE languages show two systems of medio-passive 
endings (the tai-system of Gk. and Skt. and the tor-system of Italic, 
Celtic, and Tocharian), each of which has clear points of contact with 
the Hittite system.’ It is difficult to see how so complicated and cum- 
brous a mechanism could develop out of anything resembling either 
one of the IE medio-passive systems. Neither is it clear how foreign 
influence, to which Hroznf is inclined to appeal, could bring such chaos 
out of comparative simplicity; foreign influence is more likely to sim- 
plify inflection than to complicate it. It seems more probable that 
Hittite has preserved with relatively little change an early stage in the 
development of a medio-passive system; and I have already sketched 
(op. cit.) its probable further development in IE times. Can we infer 
anything as to the origin of the Hittite system? We must at least try. 

Next to the large number of variants the most striking feature of 
Table I is the reappearance of certain elements in various places. Two 
of these are separated from the rest in the second and third columns 
and several others are scarcely less noteworthy. Personal endings of 
the sort familiar in the IE verb-endings, which in themselves designate 


6 It may be significant that four of these forms occur in a single document. 
Of course the non-thematic forms like mar-ri-it-ta and par-st-it-ta-ru do not be- 
long here. On the other hand one must remember that the sign ya sometimes 
has the value ye (see Lana. 7. 11-2). 

7See TAPA 60. 28-33. Several of the details suggested there are inconsistent 
with suggestions in the present paper. 
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a particular person and number, are comparatively few, and they are 
frequently combined with one or more of the elements just mentioned. 
It will be convenient to examine these typical personal endings first. 
At the same time I shall make some corrections of my former doctrine. 

The ending ha of the first person sing. appears also in combination 
with other elements in hari, hahari, hat, hati, hahat, haru and haharu. 
I have connected the reduplicated haha with IE 6 and hahari with Gr, 
on the assumption of loss of h and contraction. Since the IE endings 
had only two morae it would be better to connect them with Hitt. 
ha and hari on the basis of IH hé and hér(z). 

I formerly considered the first pl. wasta a contamination of inferred 
IH active yos and middle yedha; but there is no very convincing evi- 
dence for the latter ending. I now prefer to analyze the Hitt. endings 
as was-ta, was-tat, and was-tati, since all three of these final elements 
appear elsewhere in the medio-passive. The personal ending was itself 
is identical with the Skt. dual active ending vas, both coming from IH 
pl. yos.$ 

The second pl. endings are to be analyzed tum-a, tum-a-ri, tum-a-t, 
and tum-a-ti; the real personal ending is tum from IH dhum, nil-grade 
of IH dhyuom, Skt. dhvam (dddhvam ‘ye sat,’ etc.).° 

In the third pl. anta is certainly to be equated with IE nto. No 
doubt IH to, nto stands in some relation to the active ntz, niz; but we 
had better not try at present to decide just what the relationship is. 

The endings hut and huti of the second sing. imper. contain hu, which 
appears by itself in the interjectional ehu ‘up, come.’!® I cannot sug- 
gest an etymology for this hu; but, since the first syllable of ehu seems 
to be the IE imperative *ez ‘go,’ the ending was probably not originally 
peculiar to the medio-passive. 

The final u of first and third imperative forms must come from active 
imperatives like esdu, asandu (= Skt. astu, santu). 

The rare nz and nu are known only in the third sing., where they seem 
to be variants for rz and ru. There is nothing like them in the medio- 
passive of IE languages. Cf. below (p. 249f.). It will be observed that 
most of the endings so far considered display affinities with the IE ac- 
tive voice. The first sing. ha goes with IE 6; it is only by virtue of the 
suffixed 77 that hari can be equated with IE ér. Similarly in the first 
pl. was goes with the IE active wos, and only the suffixed fa, tat, or 


8 See American Journal of Philology 50. 360-9, TAPA 60. 33. 
9 See Lana. 4. 168. 
10 Cf. Hrozny¥, Congr. 1. 157. 
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tati gives it medio-passive value. The imperative endings hu and wu are 
not primarily features of the medio-passive. Only the second pl. tum 
and the third pl. anta are to be identified directly with corresponding 
endings of the IE medio-passive.! The Hitt. medio-passive therefore 
is not characterized by a peculiar set of personal endings, but by certain 
suffixes that may be appended to the stem or to the stem plus other 
formative material. 

Two of these suffixes, rz and é, always appear at the end of the word 
and they are appended only to forms that are complete in themselves. 
An appended 77 never alters the meaning in any way that we can de- 
tect; forms with and without 72 may apparently function in precisely 
the same way; esa = esart, arta = artari, etc. The only possible ex- 
ception is in the first sing., where the rare simple ending ha is known only 
from passages where it records the past. I agree with Delaporte 
(Gramm. 54) in believing that these forms are historical presents and 
that true presents are still likely to appear. We must, however, reckon 
with the possibility that the ending ha had been specialized in a preterit 
value, and that rz had in this instance acquired true temporal force. It 
is at any rate significant that ri is never attached to preterit forms. 

Similarly é is attached to present forms without changing their 
meaning; esuwastatt = esuwasta, while both esa and lukkatti are third 
sing. present, and both pahhasta and artati are second sing. present. More 
frequently, however, forms in ¢ are preterites; e.g., esati ‘he sat’: esa 
‘he sits’, kisantati ‘they became’: kisanta ‘they become’, eshati ‘I sat’: 
taparha ‘I ruled’ (cf. the preceding paragraph). 

Probably the two suffixes were originally either identical in value or 
at least indifferent as to tense. If ¢ originally had a preterit force, it 
would be difficult to explain its use in the present. Furthermore tz 
and ru (a contamination of ri and u) both appear in the imperative, but 
with a different secondary distribution; here ru is confined to first and 
third persons (where 77 is most common in the present also), while i 
appears only in the second person. Our conclusion is made virtually 
certain by the etymology of the two suffixes. 

Hitt. t2 is the only possible etymon for the IE ending taz. Hrozny 
(SH 156) suggested that Hitt. ta might be equated with taz, and it is 
true that original taz before an initial a or e would yield ta. But Hitt. 
ta in the third sing. pres. is obviously identical with the first syllable of 


11 As we shall see presently other IE medio-passive endings are found in Hitt., 
but in Hitt. they are either plainly composite or not confined to a single person 
and number. 
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the equivalent tar7, and this in turn must be equated with Lat. tur. 
Hence Hitt. ta is IE to (see below, p. 250). I predicted a few years ago 
(Transactions of the American Philological Association 60. 33) that ti 
would presently turn up in the third sing. present, and now I can cite 
lukkatts ‘it grows light, day dawns’.” 

It is surprising that medio-passive ¢ from taz is never written te; 
possibly it was influenced by final z in the active personal endings, but 
another explanation will be suggested below (p. 249). Now, since IE 
tat is confined to primary tenses, it is most unlikely that IH or Pre- 
Hittite tat was confined to the preterit. 

Hitt. 77 is certainly connected with the medio-passive endings in r 
in certain of the IE languages. We are not ready yet to consider the 
precise nature of this connection, but it is noteworthy that in IE the r- 
endings are not exclusively primary. 

The ending ta appears without other formative material in second 
and third sing. pres., and combined with a following 77 or t in second 
and third sing. pres. and in second and third sing. pret. In the first pl., 
both tenses, it follows the personal ending was, either with or without 
an appended #7. Here then is another element which is not attached to 
any particular tense, person, or number, but which apparently serves 
merely to mark the medio-passive voice. As already noted, it is pho- 
nologically identical with the IE third sing. secondary ending fo. 

Another element that appears without other formative material is a 
in esa ‘he sits’ beside es-haharz ‘I sit’. To this are appended other ele- 
ments as follows: es-a-ri ‘he sits’, es-a-t, es-a-ti ‘he sat’, es-a-ru ‘let 
him sit’, war-a-ni ‘is burnt’, war-a-nu ‘let it be burnt’. Probably we 


12 This form and the equivalent lukkatta were interpreted as case-forms mean- 
ing ‘at dawn, tomorrow’ by Sommer in a masterly article in BoSt. 7. 22-32. There 
is no denying that the words may readily be so interpreted in many passages, as 
(Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character from the British Museum 1. 3. 21): 
lukkattimas E-ri penahhi ‘at dawn I take them to the temple’; (KBo. 4. 4. 3. 40): 
lukkattama INA YRU]yahrissa EGIR-pa wwanun ‘the next day I returned to 
Iyahrissas.’ Nevertheless the verbal character of lukkatta is clear in many sen- 
tences, and lukkatit must certainly be taken the same way; I refer to sentences 
which begin: mahhanma lukkatta nu . . . ‘when day dawns, then... ’, or the 
like. The best commentary on sentences of the first type is supplied by the asyn- 
detic use of verbs of motion, which Friedrich has discussed in Vert. 1. 162 ff.; for 
example; paiweniwarankan kuennummeni ‘so we'll go kill him’. At first such a 
sentence as lukkattimas E-ri penahhi meant ‘day dawns, I bring them to the temple. 
At the time when our documents were written the two words may have been little 
more than adverbs, in spite of the frequent use of mahhan or man with lukkatta; 
they had been weakened in the same way as the verbs of motion. 
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should include also karussty-a-rz ‘you are quiet’. Perhaps it is the same 
element that appears after the personal ending in ztyaddum-a, and 
kiddum-a-tt. I do not know of anything in IE to be compared with this 
vocalic verbal element unless it be the so-called thematic vowel e/o 
and its lengthened grade é/6.%* Very likely the two are ultimately akin, 
but it is noteworthy that the vowel occurs in verbs which are otherwise 
non-thematic, and that even in thematic verbs we find a more frequently 
than e in the third sing.; besides, no one would look for a thematic vowel 
after a personal ending (but cf. below, p. 250). 

In analyzing various forms we have found an element ¢. It stands 
always in the final position, and, like tz and 17 it is always appended to a 
complete word. As far as our evidence goes it is confined to the preterit 
and the second sing. and pl. imper., with the exception of one form which 
will be discussed presently. It alternates with ¢ in such a way that one 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that there is some connection between 
them. 

Hitt. estat ‘you, he sat’ consists of root plus tat, and the same element 
follows the personal ending was in the first pl. pres. zyawastat ‘we go’. 
This may be the same as IE #d¢ in imperative active forms of second or 
third personal value in any number." Hitt. and IE agree in not con- 
fining the element to any one person and number. The difference in 
voice is not important; a transfer in either direction would be easy. 
The connecting link between preterit and imperative is supplied by the 
IE injunctive use of augmentless secondary indicatives and by the 
identical form of second pl. preterit and imperative in all Hitt. verbs. 

Hitt. tat cannot be an ablative of the pronominal stem ¢o; for neither 
Hitt. nor IH had such a pronominal stem.“ But since the reasons 
which have been alleged for connecting the IE imperatival td¢ with the 
pronoun are not cogent, I think the suggestion just made is possibly 
correct. Nevertheless I do not wish to insist upon it. 

More important is the analysis of tat which the Hittite forms make 
obvious. The following proportions apply, of course, only to the forma- 
tive elements and their meaning. 


2 Kurylowicz calls my attention to Wackernagel’s demonstration (KZ 41. 
309-13) that Vedic aduha ‘he milks’ is a middle form. Undoubtedly its ending 
is identical with Hittite -a. 

18 On the IE evidence see Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen 2?. 3. 571 ff.; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 
4. 112 f. 

14 See Ungnad, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie NF 2.104; Friedrich, ZA NF 2. 
289-96; Sturtevant, Journal of the American Oriental Society 47. 174-7. 
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esa : esa-t = arta : esta-t. 

esha-ti : esha-t = kista-ti : esta-t. 

taparha : esha-ti : esha-t = arwasta : esuwasta-ti : tyawasta-t. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that tat consists of the elements ta 
and ¢ which we have already found elsewhere. 

If Hitt. tat = IE #6t, it follows that Hitt. ta represents IH ¢6 as well as 
to; but this makes no difficulty. In fact, it is not impossible that 
Goth. bairada represents IE and IH *bheroté rather than *bheretaz, as is 
generally supposed. If so Gothic is here extremely archaic in three 
respects: (1) 46 is not restricted to a secondary tense or the third per- 
son, (2) the medio-passive -o- has not given way to the thematic vowel 
e, and (3) the long vowel of the suffix is retained. For the present, how- 
ever, we may leave this possibility out of account, and confine ourselves 
to less doubtful matters. 

We find, then, aside from personal endings and the modal suffix u, 
the following elements in the Hitt. medio-passive: t2, t, rz, ni, ta, a. 
We have found several of these elements in the IE medio-passive (tz 
= IE tai, ta = IE to, 7 is somehow related to IE r), but they are there 
employed in far different ways. It may be worth while to examine the 
Hitt. system itself a little more closely. 

We have noted that tz (< IH tai) and ¢ appear to be equivalent in Hitt. 
If they were originally equivalent, the words so ending must have been 
infinitives; for only in infinitives do we find final az and nil alternat- 
ing without difference of meaning (Gk. dduevar = dover). Action 
nouns with suffix ¢ are familiar (e.g. Hitt. anniyaz ‘performance’: 
anniya- ‘perform’, Skt. samit- ‘encounter’: sam-i- ‘meet’, Lat. dds 
‘dowry’: dare ‘give’). The Balto-Slavic infinitives in t (dialectic 
Lithuanian te) are case forms of ¢-stems or in some cases of the equival- 
ent ti-stems. It would be attractive to trace some of them to an 
original taz (ultimately identical with Gk. rar); but current opinion is 
against this.’® 

Since ri as well as t7 stands only at the end of the word it may also be 
an old infinitive, and, if so, we may connect with it the rare ending nz, 
on the basis of the r/n-stems. This formation is closely connected 
with the Hitt. verb system through the verbal nouns in war, mar, tar, 


1% The suggestion of the infinitival origin of the medio-passive ti, t, and ri 
is due to Hrozny, SH 75, Congr. 1.160. My treatment is more detailed than his, 
and departs from his views in some respects. 

16 See Endzelin, Izvéstija Otdélenija Russkago Jazyka i Slovesnosti Impera- 
torskoj Akademii Nauk+ 12.1.40 ff., Lietuviy Tauta 2.284 ff., Lettische Gramma- 
tik 709. f. 
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and sar, and the infinitives in anni, anna; and no doubt the IE infini- 
tives which seem to be case-forms of n-stems belong ultimately to 
r/n-stems. There is, then, nothing strange in assuming IH infinitives 
ending in (say) rai or naz. And just as we found final ¢ alternating with 
final tt < tai, so the final r of the Italo-Celtic medio-passive alternates 
with Hitt. 77. Probably at first r was confined to the position as abso- 
lute final, alternating with naz; either in IH or in Pre-Hittite the an- 
alogy of ¢ : tat > t induced r: rat > m.1” Hence the IE analogue 
of Hitt. medio-passive nz is the Gk. infinitive ending va. 

In the IE languages infinitives with consonant stems sometimes show 
final 7 (Skt. nesant, parsani, dhartari, Lat. amare, esse, etc.); and if we 
assume that Hitt. r7 and é come in part from IH 77 and ¢2, that will help 
to explain the consistent writing of these endings with 7 in spite of the 
fact that original az become Hitt. e (written either e or 7). Quite pos- 
sibly these endings were actually pronounced 77 and ti. We cannot, 
however, trace Hitt. ti solely to IH #; for that would have yielded z 
(see Lana. 4. 228-31). 

The remaining two elements of the Hitt. medio-passive differ from 
those just discussed in that they are frequently followed by other forma- 
tive material. I suggest that they are the familiar nominal suffixes to 
and o; their combination with other suffixes is common enough in the 
noun system, while their use as absolute finals (arta, esa) is a trace of the 


time before nouns required a case ending. It goes without saying that, 
if arta ‘he takes his stand’ is originally a noun-stem, the corresponding pl. 
aranta is a noun-stem too. One can scarcely separate them from the 
IE participial stems in to and in nt respectively.2 Probably, therefore, 
the final vowel of the third pl. is analogical. Quite possibly a and ta 
after personal endings should always be explained by analogy. 


1 In TAPA 60.32 I undertook to apply to IH the traditional derivation of the 
medio-passive in r from the third pl. active formsinr. It now seems to me neces- 
sary to abandon the whole idea, plausible as it was before the discovery of To- 
charian and Hittite. The active forms in r may also be of nominal origin; but in 
Hitt. they seem to be much more firmly embedded in the verbal system than is 
the medio-passive 77. 

18 T am as far as ever from agreeing with Forrer (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 76. 212, Forschungen 1.130) in regarding these 
forms as indeclinable participles in Hitt.; but they probably were just that at 
a remote period in IH. In this connection one may note that in Hitt. the nt- 
participle, although formed on the present stem as in IE, has the functions which 
there belong to the stem in to. Perhaps the two formations were once more 
closely associated than they are in IE. 
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If these conclusions are correct, we must infer that the medio-passive 
was of later origin than the active, and that it was only gradually worked 
into a parallel system. At the close of the IH period the medio-passive 
must still have resembled the noun system predominantly. For ex- 
ample, the Hitt. preterit and imperative are so utterly unlike anything 
in the IE medio-passive that one may fairly conclude that the IH medio- 
passive made no distinction of tense or of mood. Probably the system 
retained its wide variability, or rather its wealth of equivalent forms, 
throughout the IE period. The historical IE languages thus had an 
opportunity to continue the assimilation of the medio-passive to the 
active, which they did in several different ways. 





TEN HITTITE ETYMOLOGIES 
CuHARLEs L. MupGE 


1. Hittite alpag ‘cloud’ is to be connected with Latin albus ‘white’, 
Greek é&dgés ‘dull white, leprous irruption’ (Hesychius d)gots * \evxots), 
and Old High German albiz, Old English zelfetu, Old Norse elptr ‘swan’ 
which originated in a Germanic *alé-it-, -ui-. Sturtevant has shown 
that Hittite p corresponds to Indo-European bh.! 

2. Hittite maniyah- ‘govern, assign, appoint’ is undoubtedly Lat. 
manus, Grk. papn ‘hand’ (r-n stem), Lat. man-do ‘entrust, charge’, 
English manage from Italian maneggio ‘a managing’. The use of the 
formatives -iya + h is to be found in Delaporte.? 

3. Hittite kuttar ‘neck, strength’ is cognate with Lat. guttur, -tiris 
‘throat, crop’, Low German koder, kéder ‘crop’ and Eng. cud. Vocalic 
r is represented in Hittite by ar,’ and kuttar answers the demand of the 
vocalic r in Latin guttur. 

4. Hittite lappas ‘glowing, hot’, lappiyas ‘heat, fever’ lapzz ‘it is hot’ 
are to be identified with Grk. \dyzw ‘shine’, \auras ‘torch’, Lettish lapa 
‘pine-torch’, Old Prussian lopis ‘flame’, ON. leiptr ‘lightning’ and 
Lithuanian izpst ‘burns’. 

5. Hittite malta- ‘recite’, 3. s. pres. maltat, 1. s. pret. maldahhun, 
maldiya- ‘recite’ and maltesSar ‘hymn’ are cognate with OHG meldén, 
OE meldian, Ger. melden ‘announce, recount, tell’. The a in the Hittite 
root can be accounted for by e/o ablaut, since Indo-Hittite 6 was merged 
in Hittite a.4 

6. Hittite parsiya- ‘break, share’ may be identified with IE *per-, 
as found in Latin pars, partis ‘share’, Grk. éropov ‘gave’ and Skt. 
puirtém ‘reward’. Compare also Old Irish rann ‘share’, from *p7s-n@ 
or *p.rs-nd. The -s- is formative; it probably gave rise to the s-aorist 
suffix in Indo-European. 

7. Hittite harag, haranaé ‘eagle (?)’ is cognate with the *er-, or- group 


1 Journal of the American Oriental Society 50. 125-8, LANGcuaGE 3. 121; 4. 151. 
? Grammaire Hittite §§178, 183-4. 

* Cf. particularly Sturtevant, Revue Hittite et Asianique 1. 88. 

‘Sturtevant, RHA 1. 77. 
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in Walde-Pokorny®: OHG aro, MHG ar, Goth. ara, ON are, Ger. Aar, 
OSlov. orili, Lith. erélis, Gras, Cornish er ‘eagle’; with n-extension 
OHG, MHG arn, OE earn, ON orn ‘eagle’, Grk. dps ‘bird’. It 
has been proven that Hittite h represents a sound which has been lost 
in Indo-European.® 

Haraé disposes of the theory advanced for the other words in this 
group, namely, that they are ultimately to be linked with *er- ‘set in 
motion’, Skt. rnottz. Compare Hittite ar-, er- ‘arrive, rise, start, stand’.” 
It is a bare possibility that harag might be a compound of ha (verbal 
prefix, as in hatk- ‘shut in, oppress’, etc.) plus ar-, but such a prefix is 
unlikely in a noun. 

8. Hittite huwantis ‘wind, storm’ is cognate with Skt. vdta- ‘wind’, 
vant- ‘blowing’, Tocharian A. want ‘wind’, Lat. ventus, ON vindr, E wind, 
etc., *yént-. A parallel case is Hittite huwart- ‘curse’, Lith. vafdas 
‘name’, Lat. verbum ‘word’, etc., *yer-. The use of uwa for wa is treated 
by Sturtevant in the American Journal of Philology 50. 363f. 

9. Hittite mugaz ‘lament, implore’ is to be connected with Skt. 
munjatt, méjatt ‘gibt ein bestimmten Ton von sich’, Grk. pvyyos ‘sigh, 
sob’, uitw ‘moan’, Lat. mugio ‘roar, bellow’, miginor ‘whisper loudly’, 
OHG muckazzen, Ger. mucken ‘grumble’. 

It is probable that this series arose from an onomatopoeic *mi-, as 
evidenced by such words at Lat. muttio, -ire ‘grumble’, muttum ‘faint 
sound, word’ > French mot, Grk. yi6os ‘word, speech, tale’, Skt. mi’ka- 
‘dumb’, Lat. mitus ‘dumb’, Hesychius purros * éveds, pivdos * &gwvos 
and Grk. yd ‘murmur’. 

(10) Hittite twkka- ‘fall to one’s lot (?)’,* natta tukkari ‘it is not im- 
portant’ are cognate with Grk. rixn ‘luck, chance, lot’, ruyxavw ‘hit, 
hit upon, meet by chance, succeed, to have the lot’, revxw ‘create use- 
fully, construct, cause’, ON duga ‘be of use, succeed’, Goth. dugan ‘be 
of use, of worth’, Ger. taugen ‘be of use’. 


5 Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 1. 135. Cf. also 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque. 

6 Sturtevant, LanauaaE 4. 160ff. 

7 Lana. 3. 161ff. 

® See Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches 2. 150. 





LATIN catta ‘KIND OF BIRD?’ 


[Discussion of the meaning of Latin catia used in Martial, Epigr. 13. 69; 
Baruch 6. 21.] 


JOHN PHELPS 


The book called in the Septuagint EIIIZTOAH IEPEMIOY incorporated 
in the Vulgate as the sixth chapter of the book of Baruch, contains a 
diatribe against the wooden idols of the Babylonians. Among other 
passages in which their ineptitude is ridiculed is verse 21 of the Epistle 
(or Vulg. and AV Baruch 6. 21): 

éxi 76 cGya abra&v kal éri rhy Kehadjy edimravre vuxrepides xeAcddoves kal 
7a Spvea woaltws bé kal oi atdovpor.! 

Vulg.: Supra corpus eorum et supra caput eorum volant noctuae et 
hirundines et aves etiam similiter et cattae.? 

The AV renders this: 

‘Upon their bodies and heads sit bats, and swallows, and birds, and 

the cats also.’ 


I believe that catia here is a kind of bird, the exact species being un- 
known; and that the sense is: 

‘Over their body and over their head fly owls and swallows and like- 
wise even also the birds (called) cattae.’ 

Granting an emendation similes for similiter, the reading is still better: 
et aves etiam similes et cattae ‘and even birds like the catta.’ 


1The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint, H. B. Swete, 
Cambridge (1912), Vol. III. p. 380. (Codex Vaticanus). Codex Alexandrinus has 
xepady] + abrav; and vuxreploes xedrddves] xeArddves kal vuxreplies. Nuxrepls is ‘bat,’ 
while noctua is ‘owl’. 

* Sabatier, Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica, 
et Ceterae quaecunque in Codicibus MSS. & antiquorum libris reperiri potuerunt; 
Quae cum Vulgata Latina, & cum Textu Graeco comparantur, etc. Parisiis 
(1751), Tom. IV, fol. 750; with the following note to Baruch 6. 21: ‘Eadem sunt in 
Graeco, nisi excipias postrema; dcabrws 5 xal of atdovpor, similiter autem et catti, 
absque & ante hirundines. Ms. etiam Corb. tollit eorum, post caput. Julius 
Firmicus 1. de error. prof. relig. c. 29. p. 176. e. legit: Supra corpus ejus, & caput 
volitant noctua, & hirundines, & aves similiter.’ The text is the same in Biblia 
Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti V. Pontificis Max. jussu recogn. et Clementis VIII 
Auctoritatae, Ed. Taurini (1856), p. 498. 
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The only place where catta occurs in classical Latin is Martial, Epig. 
13. 69: 


Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit Umbria cattas 


The editors of Martial explain the word as ‘bird’ of an unknown variety. 
Martial is running the gamut of gastronomic tidbits, and the epigram 
on catta occurs in the midst of those on the other edible birds. It is 
explained that the bird, native in Pannonia, was raised in Umbria in 
captivity. Martial means that the hand-raised bird is not as fine a 
delicacy as the wild variety. Grimm (DWb. sv. Kaize, I.1.) noted that 
the context in Martial required ‘bird’ and excluded the sense of ‘cat’; but 
the word itself has not been accounted for. 

This verse is still erroneously cited in some important dictionaries 
under the rubric of cat, the domestic animal, viz: New Eng. Dict. (Ox- 
ford) cat sb’, (also cites Baruch 6. 21); Century Dict. cat! n.; Harper’s 
Latin Dict. (Lewis & Short) *catta; Walde, Latein. Etymolog. Wb.? 
cattus, caita; Liddell & Scott Greek Dict. xa77a. But Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae (Leipzig 1906-1912) Vol. 3: Catia . . . avis nomen, citing 
Mart. 13. 69. 1, and Hehn apud Friedlander. 

This catta, I believe, is the same word used in the Vulgate in the text 
above cited; and also is of the same etymological origin as the Greek 
xérros, @ word which occurs in Hesychius:3 

Kérros-dpvis. kat trmwv twes oltws ereyov. [And s.v. mpdxorra] kal of 
GXexrpvdves xorrol 51a Tov éxi TH Keparf Addo. 

Hence the lexicons: xérros, 6 (kérra) ‘A cock, because of his crested 
head; also a horse’ (Liddell & Scott). I should prefer to formulate the 
definition as follows: xérros ‘A bird; and some horses are so called, 
[because of a luxuriant mane or forelock]; xorroi, pl. cocks, domestic 
fowl, because of the crest or comb on the head’. 

Catta, xorros (xérra), therefore, is a crested bird, from a word meaning 
essentially crest. But xérros, like catta, was rare in literature. This 
brings us to the text of our passage in the Septuagint. 

I believe that the earlier texts had xérro: for atdovpor, and that a 
late scribe made the substitution in the belief that «6770. was for xarrac 
(xarroc) pl. of xarra (karros), the then barbarous word for ‘cat’, for 
which he used the more elegant and native atdovupos.* 


8 Hesychiit Alexandrini Lexicon. Ed. Schmidt, Jena (1858) s.vv. 

46 5 [Simeon Stylites, Junior] 7 atdoupov eivar, qv array } cuvAderca déyet, 
Evagrius, Eccl. Hist. 6. 23. (c. 590 A.D.). ‘et aves, similiter autem et cati’ is 
printed in Vetus Testamentum Graecum juxta Septu. Interpretes, J. N. Jager, 
Paris (1855) vol. II, p. 557. But this appears to be a modern translation or version 
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But a difficulty remained with édirrayre (from édirrayar, later 
pres. of érirérouar, Lidd. & Scott) as with Lat. volant; causing Fritsche’ 
to suggest: ‘Vor of atdovpo. die Katzen, Ar. die Marter, ist vermége 
eines zeugma aus édirrayts zu nehmen: springen auf.’ xal 7a dpvea 
remains the same tautology as et aves. 

The AV settles the whole ambiguity by mistranslating the verb 
(supra volant, épirravrt, verb of motion with accusative) as ‘sit 
upon’. But, in spite of the false translation, the main awkward features 
of the Latin and Greek texts remain; with the added inconsistency that 
both bats and swallows are notoriously in perpetual flight and rarely 
sit—and never in the company of cats. 

érimérouat means 1. ‘fly to, or towards’; 2. ‘fly over’ (yfv xal 
adaccav) as in this passage; and, more rarely, 3. ‘fly upon’. The 
last sense is forced upon this text by of atd\ovpo, to further accomodate 
which the verbal sense ‘leap upon’ must be supplied as by Fritsche 
supra. But the sense ‘sit upon’ is nowhere permissible in either text. 

The Douay Bible (1609) is more literal, but only emphasizes the 
ambiguity: 

‘Owls and swallows and other birds fly upon their bodies and upon 
their heads, and cats in like manner.’ 

The LXX was first written about the 2nd Cent. B. C., while our oldest 
MSS date from the 4th Cent. A.D. Many errors crept in during the 


interim. Indeed, we are warned: ‘It may be laid down as a principle, 
never to build any argument on words or phrases in the Septuagint, without 
first comparing them with the Hebrew. The Greek may be right; but 
very often its variations are wrong’.® And, on the other hand: ‘Of the 
two Old Latin versions [of Baruch] which remain, that which is incorpo- 
rated in the Vulgate is generally literal, the other (Carus Rom. 1688; 
Sabatier) is more free.’”? As no Hebrew version of our text is extant we 





of the Greek of Codez Vaticanus on the opposite page. See note 1, where Sabatier 
distinguishes catiae from catti (at\ovpo:). If catta in both Martial and Baruch 
is ‘bird’, then neo-Latin cattus (catus) masc. is the word for ‘cat’. 

5 Kurtzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zu d. Apok. d. Alt. Test., (1851) 1. 212. 

* Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1876) 4. 2922. (Italics sic.) 

7 Ib. 1. 249, 250. The text of Baruch is the Unrevised Old Latin. Jerome re- 
vised or translated only two books of the Apocrypha, Judith and Tobit, ib. 4. 
3466 col. 2. The Old Latin Version is known to have been written and used in 
Africa, ib. 3452-3. Thus, as Hesychius was from Alexandria and Martial from 
Spain, the only recorded users of our words were provincials. This, beside the 
non-latinity of catta, suggests a provincialism. Hence the words, both Latin and 
Greek, might easily be misunderstood. 
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are left between the Latin and Greek versions. The vulgar Syriac and 
Arabic follow the Greek texts closely.® 

It is significant that this is the only place where the cat (if it be such) 
is mentioned in the Scriptures.2 We may conclude from the absence 
of all reference to the animal in Hebrew sacred literature, that it was 
not common enough to be referred to as in this passage. Of Lat. catta, 
Smith says: ‘The word Catta occurs only once in classical Latin, namely, 
in Martial, Epig. 13. 69; but that some bird is intended is beyond doubt. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans do not appear to have kept domestic 
cats. We have sought in vain for the slightest allusion to Felis domesticus 
in classical authors.’!° 

As Martial’s catta was apparently a wild game-bird, the present inter- 
pretation lends a color to the original which is completely destroyed 
by the sense ‘cat’: 

‘Over their bodies and heads fly with impunity the familiar semi- 
domesticated birds like owls and chimney-swallows, and even wild and 
exotic birds like the cattae.’ 

I further venture the suggestion that the catia (and perhaps the 
xorros-dpvis) belonged to the lark family. Hesychius in his defini- 
tion of xorrot uses Addos, which had a special application to larks: 
hodaw ‘to have a crest (Addos), of larks’; Nodnddpos ‘crested, Lat. 
cristatus, of a lark’; \dos ‘the crest of the lark’, Simonides Ceius 68. 
So, Lat. alauda ‘Haubenlerche’ (Walde) = alauda cristata, ‘the crested 
lark’ : Gaul. alauda, Fr. alouette ‘the lark’—always a highly prized table 
delicacy. 

This receives indirect confirmation from the fact that, unless catia 
be the lark, Martial has omitted it entirely; which he would not have 
been likely to do, in such a list of birds tempting to the epicure as cata- 
logued in these epigrams, viz: fieldfare, duck, turtle-dove (51-3), heath- 
cock, fatted fowl (altile), capon (twice), partridge, dove, wood-pigeon, 
galbalus (witwall?), caita, peacock, flamingo, pheasant, guinea-fowl, 
goose, crane, woodcock, swan, porphyrion (61-78). 

To summarize: (1) In both places where Latin catta occurs it is 
used as one of a group of bird-names; and in both places the sense 
‘cat’ is incongruous if not impossible. (2) The indications are that 
the domestic cat was unknow to Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins in 


* Fritsche, Einleitung 7. 

* Smith, op. cit., 1. 395. 

1° Tb. loc. cit., note a. According to Fritsche, the Arabian translator took 
at\oupos to be the ‘marten’. So the lexicons ‘weasel’, beside ‘cat’. 
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antiquity. (3) The Greek text, although older, is more corrupt 
than the Latin, and we are justified in emending the former by the 
latter. (4) The cognate Gr. xérros is defined as ‘bird’ and was pre- 
sumably the original word, though it is now supplanted by aidovpos. (5) 
Restoring xorro. we harmonize the two texts and clarify difficulties of 
grammar and absurdities of sense which have puzzled translators and 
commentators. 





ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES 


CaruTon C. RIcE 


CatawBa CoLLEGE 
[1. Sp. bazo ‘yellowish brown’: fadis ‘deep-colored’. 2. Sp. cerdo 
‘hog’: *seritare (serere) ‘sow, beget, produce’. 3. Sp. empachar ‘im- 
pede’ < *impaitiare : *patia ‘paw’. 4. Sp. esquejar ‘make cuttings’ 
< “schistiare : schistos ‘fissile’. 5. Sp. estropear ‘cripple’ < *ezturpi- 
diare. 6. Sp. estrujar ‘squeeze out’ < *extrusulare : *extrusare ‘thrust 
out.’ ] 


1. Spanish bazo, OS baco ‘yellowish brown’; bazo ‘spleen’. 

KGrting’s *vasium, suggested as the etymon of bazo ‘spleen’, would 
doubtless have developt exactly like basitum > beso. The *bombacius 
for bombyceus ‘of cotton or silk’, suggested by Diez, accepted by Hor- 
ning', but doubted by Meyer-Liibke, may be said to present considerable 
phonetic and semantic difficulty. 

I propose to derive bazo ‘yellowish brown’ from a Latinized form of 
Greek Bais ‘deep’, which in Roman and Byzantine Greek means 
also ‘deep-colored’. Pape? gives one example of the meaning ‘tief- 
dunkel’ from Aelian (3rd century A.D.). Sophocles* mentions three 
passages in which Badis is used as an adjective of color: Aelian V. H. 
6. 6, with dyis ‘dark appearance’; Gregory of Nyssa (4th century 
A.D.) 3. 1081 A, with adoupyis ‘dark purple robe’; Lydus (6th cen- 
tury A. D.) 178. 15, with Bagn ‘dark dye’. The Thesaurus Graecus ad- 
duces also similar citations from Charito (4th century A.D.) and from 
the grammarian Hesychius (5th century A.D.), with comment. 

In The Phonology of Gallic Clerical Latin‘ I have shown that Greek 
6 was pronounced in Latin as ¢s in the tenth century and later. The 
assumption of a late Latin *bathus with the th pronounced as ¢s is 
therefore justified. One Spanish word, tio < 6etos, shows the earlier 
Latin pronunciation of @ as ¢; but the corresponding word in Italian, 
210, represents the later Latin pronunciation of 0. 


1Z. f. rom. Phil. 27. 347. 

2 Griechisch-lat. Handwérterbuch, s. v. 

3 Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, s. v. 
4 Harvard dissertation of 1902, publisht 1907, p. 81. 
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I derive bazo ‘spleen’ from the same source, on the supposition that 

the original meaning was ‘deep-colored organ’. ‘The human spleen 
. is of a dull purple color... . 

2. Spanish cerdo ‘hog’. Meyer-Liibke, rightly rejecting the etymon 
sordidus, advocated by Diez (which would have become *suerdio), is 
inclined to favor derivation® from cerda ‘bristle’, tracing the latter 
Spanish word back to a supposed contamination between cirrus ‘tuft 
of hair’ and saeta ‘arrow’. 

This assumed contamination seems to me extremely unlikely; and 
even on the semantic side the etymology lacks plausibility, in that the 
meaning ‘hog’ is probably antecedent to that of ‘bristle’, rather than 
the reverse. 

According to Diez, Larramendi derived cerdo from Basque cherria 
‘swine’; which in Lépez’ dictionary appears as zerri, tzerri; but these 
forms, the base of which ends in 7, are not obviously related to the 
Spanish word. However, in this connection I quote the view of Mr. 
E. H. Tuttle, who writes as follows: 


An older form of Bask zerri seems to be the source of cerda, cerdo, just as an 
older form of ezker is the source of izquierdo. The change of the final vowel to 
-a and -o has a parallel in paloma, palomo, beside Latin palumbem. The r of 
ezker stands for rr (as in the derivative ezkerreta); tzquierdo implies a change of 
rd to rr in Bask. The sound s, written z, seems to have come from an older ts 
in Bask, parallel with Spanish 6 from ts. 


I suggest that cerdo may be a postverbal formation from Vulgar 
Latin *seritare, an already postulated frequentative of serere ‘to sow, 
beget, produce’. The only phonetic difficulty involved is the assumed 
substitution of c for the initial s, which however is paralleled by cedazo 
< setaceum, cerrar < serare, zueco < soccum, and the like, on which I 
refer to Menéndez Pidal’, who believes that words showing this irregu- 
larity come from Andalusia. 

The designation of the hog by a term meaning ‘procreation’, ‘pro- 
duction’, or ‘product’, is not unlike the designation of cattle in Spain as 
ganado, literally ‘gain’. 

Cerda ‘bristle’ is related to cerdo ‘hog’ as vaca, becerro ‘sole leather’, 
‘calf-skin’ are related to vaca, becerro ‘cow’, ‘calf’. The variation in 


5 Encyclopaedia Brittanica™ 7. 707. 

6 This etymology is due to D. 8S. Blondheim, in Studies in Honor of A. Mar- 
shall Elliott 1. 245-50. 

7 Manual de gram. hist.® 99. 
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gender is similar to that seen in cardo ‘thistle’ carda ‘teasle’, cargo 
‘loading’ carga ‘load’, and the like. 

3. Spanish empachar ‘to impede,’ ‘to embarrass’; empacho ‘embarrass- 
ment’, 

The other Romance words which obviously have to be considered in 
connection with the Spanish words are, in the first place, Rumanian 
impedica, Old Italian impedicare, Old French empeechier, and Proven- 
cal empedegar, which are plainly derived from Latin impedicare, the 
Old French and Provencal forms being semi-learned; and secondly, 
Provencal empachar, Catalan empaitar, Portuguese empachar, Italian 
impacciare, which must be from the same etymon as Spanish empachar. 
K6rting, following Diez, connects them with the obscure stem bag, as- 
suming the sense-development ‘pack in’, ‘stuff full’, ‘check’, ‘hinder’. 
This etymology is rightly rejected on phonetic grounds by Meyer- 
Liibke, who, following in part other writers, attempts to derive the en- 
tire second group of Romance words from Old French empeechier. 
This theory shows two phonetic weaknesses: the change of OF ee 
to a in Spanish, etc., is anomalous; and Catalan empaztar has to be 
explained as an analogical form. 

I derive the second group from a Vulgar Latin *:mpattiare ‘to impede’, 
formed much like im-ped-icare; that is, from VL *patta ‘paw’, by the use 
of the popular verbal suffix -care. The development of tty into Spanish 
ch, Italian cc, etc., appears not to contradict any establisht phonetic 
rule, altho exact parallels are wanting. In the absence of establisht 
VL words containing tty it may not be amiss to point to the ch in Spanish 
capacho beside Old Spanish capaco < cappaceum; ricacho beside Portu- 
guese ricaco; hornacho beside OS hornazo < furnaceum; altho in these 
cases we have VL etyma with cy instead of ty, and the variant reflexes 
are not well understood. 

I of course derive Spanish despachar analogously from *de-ezx-patt- 
tare. 

4, Spanish esquejar ‘to make cuttings’, esqueje ‘cutting’, desquejar ‘to 
make cuttings from sprouts’. 

In attempting to etymologize these words, we should consider Catalan 
esqueizar, esqueiz, with analogous meanings, and Provengal esquissa, 
which according to Mistral means ‘déchirer, rompre’. Mistral lists 
as dialectic variants of esquissa the forms esquiéussa, esquinsa, escoutssa, 
escouicha. However, as is indicated by Ké6rting and Meyer-Libke, 
esquinsa is from *exquintiare. Furthermore, the other variants are 
likewise from a different base; that is. from a stem containing a short 
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o; and I suggest their derivation from the type *excostiare, meaning 
presumably ‘to cut out the ribs’, which seems to account for them all 
regularly. 

As for esquejar, K6érting correctly rejects Vogel’s *de-ex-scidiare on 
the ground that sci cannot become que in Spanish. The Spanish word 
does not appear in Meyer-Liibke’s index, and he does not mention it 
among the derivatives of schidia ‘splinter’, which include Italian scheg- 
gia ‘splinter’. Others, however, including the etymologists of the 
Spanish Academy, as evidenced by its Diccionario, have not hesitated 
to connect esqueje with schidia; but the phonetic assumption involved 
is quite difficult, since intervocalic dy regularly becomes y in Spanish. 
Derivation of esquejar from the Italian verb scheggiare ‘to splinter’ 
would seem attractive but for the existence of the Catalan and Proven- 
gal forms, which cannot be obtained from a stem containing a voiced 
consonant, and which seem to demand a base containing the group sty. 

I therefore propose to derive the verb esquejar from the type *schis- 
tare ‘to split’, a Vulgar Latin formation from the attested schistos (= 
Greek ox.crds). This schistos is a technical term used by the elder 
Pliny in the sense of ‘schistose’, ‘fissile’. Pliny also uses the adjective 
to modify the noun lac, the combination meaning ‘curdled milk’; 
and to modify the noun caepo, the phrase designating a variety of onion. 
The word thus seems to have had a popular status in late Latin. 

Ford® indicates that the phonetic group sty regularly develops into 
Old Spanish xz, modern Spanish 7. The phonetic development postu- 
lated for Provengal esquissa and Catalan esqueizar likewise agrees with 
Grandgent’s phonological statements.’ 


5. Spanish estropear ‘to cripple’. 

In connection with this Spanish verb, we should mention Old Span- 
ish estorpar, Portuguese estropear, Italian storpiare, stroppiare, French 
estropier, all meaning ‘to cripple’. 

Diez’s etymon *eztorpidare, containing the stem of the adjective 
torpidus, is evidently inadmissible. K6rting suggests connection with 
stroppus ‘strap’, assuming the meaning ‘to cut a piece of leather into 
straps, thereby making it unsightly’, ‘to ruin’. This etymology would 
seem to require further support on the semantic side. It is not even 
mentioned by Meyer-Liibke, who doubtfully suggests derivation from 
stuprare ‘to dishonor’. 


* Old Spanish Sibilants 120. 
® Old Provencal Phonology 67. 
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I propose to derive Old Spanish estorpar, destorpar from *exturpare, 
*de-exturpare rather than from *disturpare, the etymon suggested by 
Cornu.’ For the modern Spanish and Portuguese verbs I confidently 
postulate the type *ezturpidiare. It is known that the prefix ez- is 
used to emphasize the meaning of Latin verbs, as in elaudare, evastare, 
exacerbare, exaugere, educere, exaltare, excoriare, etc. The commonness 
of the suffix -idiare is clearly indicated by Menéndez Pidal." Italian 
storpiare represents the type *exturpiare, with an irregular open o in 
the stem-accented forms. Popular Italian stroppiare shows the fur- 
ther anomalies of metathesis and double p. French estropier is bor- 
rowed from the Italian, as Meyer-Liibke states. 

On the semantic side, the Latin dictionary gives us turpare ‘to make 
ugly, defile, pollute, disfigure, deform’. 

6. Spanish estrujar ‘to squeeze out’; truja ‘olive bin in oil mills’. 

The verb is connected by Diez with Latin torculum ‘press’, which by 
a metathesis gives French treuil, Provengal trolh, Catalan troll. The 
assumption of a Vulgar Latin verb *eztroculare may thus seem reason- 
able. But such a type should have developt into *estrojar in Spanish; 
and there appears to be no further evidence for the existence of a type 
*extroculare. 

I suggest that estrujar may be from a type *extrusulare, a diminutive 
from *eztrusare ‘to thrust out’, a recognized Vulgar Latin verb. The 
noun truja seems to be a postverbal, with the prefix dropt. Other VL 
types containing the group si are hard to quote, but it seems possible 
that this group becomes j in Spanish. 


Additional Notes on Sp. estragar, sesgar, simado (sima), sosegar (cf. 

LANGUAGE 5. 23-6). 

Professor Jud of Ziirich and Professor Zauner of Graz have kindly 
sent me comments on the above words. Both are inclined to accept 
*stragare > estragar; neither objects to *simatum > simado. In the 
case of *sesecare > sesgar, to meet the objection that the prefix se- was 
little used in popular Latin, I now mention separare > Fr. sevrer, show- 
ing that at least one ancient compound with se- remained popular. 
Why not another? As for *insulsicare > sosegar, both Jud and Zauner 
(likewise H. B. Richardson, Etymological Vocab. to the Libro de Buen 
Amor, 1930, s.v. sosegar) question the semantic series ‘to stupefy (by 
drugs)’, ‘to lull’, ‘to quiet’. It should be noted in this connection that 


10 Romania 13. 300. 
11 Manual 287, 
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the Latin synonym of insulsus, i.e. stupidus, means not only ‘stupid’ 
but also ‘struck senseless’; and that English senseless means not only 
‘witless’ but also ‘unconscious’. The retention of the pretonic vowel 
in *insulsicare > *sulsicare (cf. soso < *sulsus < insulsus) > sosegar 
is paralleled by *albicare > albegar, apparently a regular development. 
Old Port. sessegar and Prov. souscd ‘réver’, mentioned by Jud, are 
doubtless from *sessicare and suspicare respectively, as Michaelis and 
Mistral have surmised (cf. K6rting, s.v. *sedico, and Mistral, s.v. 
sousca),. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE INDEFINITE HOMBRE FROM 
SPANISH 


CHARLES BARRETT BROWN 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


[The unaccented hombre as indefinite subject virtually faded out of use in 
Spanish in the sixteenth century, because of the competition of the pas- 
sive, the impersonal reflexive, and other substitutes; because of its pho- 
netic identity with the accented definite hombre ‘man’; possibly also 
because of the unwieldiness of an unaccented dissyllable. } 


The failure of so serviceable a construction as the indefinite hombre 
to survive in Spanish presents a linguistic enigma. In Latin, homo was 
made to serve on rare occasions as an indefinite subject, and it continued 
so to function in the early periods of the Romanic languages. Today 
it remains only in French, in Catalan, and in some Italian dialects.! 
With the varied orthography of (h)ome, (h)omme, (h)ombre, etc., it 
persisted in Spanish as late as the sixteenth century. Since grammar- 
ians do not indicate the approximate date of its disappearance nor 


assign reasons therefore, it will be the purpose of the present discussion 
to do so.? 


In Latin, some such expression as the Vulgate non in solo pane vivit 
homo, Matt. 4.4, in which the generic and the indefinite functions of 
homo approach identity, must have served as a point of departure for 
the indefinite use of the word. There are other examples in which the 
indefinite value of homo is quite apparent: 


illa laus est, liberos hominem educare; Plautus, Miles Gloriosus 
703.4 
accipit hominem nemo melius; Terence, Eunuchus 5.8 .52.5 


1K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, (Copenhague 1925) 
5. 368; R. Fornaciari, Sintassi italiana dell’uso moderno? (Firenze) 94, asserts 
that the indefinite uomo also appears today in Italian poetry. 

2 We are not concerned here with the use of a negative plus hombre = nadie. 

3 Nyrop 369. Similarly in Old French: Por son seignor deit hom soffrir destreiz, 
Chanson de Roland 1010, ed. T. A. Jenkins, Boston, 1924. 

4G. M. Lane, Latin Grammar (New York, 1903) §2212. 

5 F. Diez, Grammaire des langues romanes?® (Paris, 1876) 3. 79. 
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ubi homo desiderium suum compleri videt; Peregrinatio 13 .1.° 

qua incipit quasi homo hominem cognoscere; Ibid. 36.3. 

Quando . . . praelium tentationis infertur homini, jejunandum 
est.” 

quia homo non corrigitur ex injusto.® 

ut inter tabulas adspicere homo non possit; Greg. Tur. 4.12.° 


Old Spanish hombre therefore had an antecedent development in 
Latin. The service that it rendered in the early period of Spanish is 
cursorily and at times inaccurately treated by grammarians. 

From Bello’s discussion, it is possible to infer'® that the use of hombre 
was restricted almost to infinitives, for he cites examples of it only so 
used," and adds in a footnote: Este hombre ocurre casi siempre como 
sujeto de un infinitivo en circunstancias en que hoy no acostumbra 
ponérsele sujeto alguno. But the examples at hand support no such 
inference; in fact, hombre is more common as the subject of a finite 
verb.” 


Lenz’s treatment of hombre is not altogether accurate. He asserts 
that ‘ome habfa estado en vias de formaci6n.* Examination of Old 
Spanish texts reveals, however, that hombre was more than ‘on the 
way’; for several centuries it was actually an integral part of Spanish 
linguistic structure. The case is one of failure of maintenance rather 
than of formation. 

In like manner, Diez’ assertion regarding the use of hombre will stand 
revision. He writes: Sans article, homo, persona, . . ., se restreig- 
nent presqu’a l’emploi négatif ou demi négatif; quand ils ont une valeur 
positive l’article indéfini les accompagne. But we find that hombre 
was as common in the affirmative as in the negative; further, the indefi- 
nite article, as can be seen from the examples cited below, seldom ac- 
companied hombre. 


¢ Ed. W. Heraeus, Heidelberg, 1921. 

7A. Regnier, De la latinité des Sermons de Saint Augustin (Paris 1886), 20. 

® A. Dubois, La latinité d’Ennodius (Paris, 1903) 218. 

* Diez, 280. 

10 As does Prof. J. E. Gillet in Notes on the language of the rustics in the 
drama of the sixteenth century, HMPidal 1. 453. 

11 Gramitica de la lengua castellana,?* (Paris, 1928), §860. 

12 Cf. Gillet, where 36 example of (el) hombre are cited, 31 of which are em- 
ployed with a finite verb. 

18 La oracién y sus partes? (Madrid, 1925) §162. 

14 Op. cit., 3. 80. 
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Hombre in its function as an indefinite subject is a substantive pro- 
noun; as such it should designate an indeterminate plurality in the 
most indefinite manner possible."* Although in this sense it was 
usually employed without the definite article, Old Spanish at times 
failed to differentiate consistently betwen hombre and el hombre. Evi- 
dence of this hesitancy in the use and the omission of the definite article 
is found in texts supplied with variants; often the variant reading will 
carry the article and the text not, and vice versa.'’? Further, in estab- 
lishing texts in verse, it is sometimes necessary to delete or supply the 
article with hombre."* Prof. Gillet, in treating this pronoun in another 
connection, makes no attempt to differentiate between el hombre and 
hombre.® The following are examples of el hombre functioning with 
the force of an indefinite: 


et non es mal aver el omne ayuda e amigos; Calila y Dimna 467.”° 

Mas non muere el omne por gran aquexamiento; Apolonio 131b. 

Non se deuie el omne por perdida quexar, 

Ca nunqua por su quexa lo puede recobrar; Ibid. 341cd. 

aun despues nos finca una gesta cabdal, 

de que farie el omne un libro general; San Domingo 487cd.”4 

Por do quier que [el] omne los pudies(e) amansar; Fernan Gongalez 
202d. 

En el lidiar [el] omne non puede estorcer; Ibid. 203b. 

Oye el omne a lexos los fer(r)ydas sonar; Ibid. 312b. 

Deve aver el omne grran[d] seso en lidiar; Ibid. 340b. 

Daria el omne (muy grrandes) bozes e non seria oydo; Ibid. 749b. 

en la lid pone ell omne a las uezes el cuerpo Primera crénica general; 
392b 3. 

por grandes uozes que ell omne diesse non serie oydo; Ibid. 418 b 15. 

Bien mierca ell omne con el torpe; Ibid. 510 a 2. 

nin uuscar se ell omne tal ayuda; Ibid. 75 a 9. 


6 Ibid., p. 79. 

16 Cf. Libro de Apolonio, ed. C. C. Marden, Princeton, II, 14. 

17 Cf. Primera crénica general, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1906; NBAE 
V), 418 b 15, 392 b 3; and the Poema de Fernan Gongalez, ed C. C. Marden 
(Baltimore, 1904) 202d, 203b. 

18 Cf. Fernan Gongalez 203b; 202d; 348a. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 448-53. 

20 Ed. Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1915). 

21 Of Berceo, ed. J. D. Fitz-Gerald (Paris, 1904). In the next two citations, 
Professor Marden doubtless deletes the article for metrical reasons, not for syn- 
tactic reasons. 
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aquello que la natura pide y que ell omne non lo puede escusar; Ibid. 
511 a 25. 

Muchas vezes lleua el hombre a su casa con que llore; Old Proverb. 

asy que lo vee el omne fasta el fondon; Grail Fragments 25, 25.” 


At times both hombre and el hombre occur in the same sentence as 
subjects of the same verb: 


Bueno es, amigo, el ombre perderse 0 morir por buena cosa; pero 
morir e perderse ombre por vil cosa . . ., poco seso es; Arcipreste de 
Talavera 186.7 


The use of the definite article in this connection appears to be general 
in Romance. On and lon, it will be recalled, were likewise employed 
indiscriminately in Old French.“ Examples of the same phenomenon 
were not wanting in early Italian: 


Potrebbe gia l’uomo opporre contra me; Vita nuova 12.17. 
Per Orazio parla l’uomo a la scienzia; Ibid. 25. 9. 

La frode, ond’ogni coscienza é morsa, 

pud l’omo usare in colui che’n lui fida; Inferno 11. 53.26 
parole e sangue; ond’io lasciai la cima 

cadere, e stetti come l’uom che teme; Ibid. 13. 45. 


Inversely, hombre, without the article, retaining its basic significa- 
tion, may function with the generic sense: 


Por encobrir vna poca de enemiga 

Perjura se omne, non comida que diga; Apolonio 53b. 

Pero non puede omne la muerte e[s]cusar; Fernan Gongalez 209b. 

la maldad que omne faze nunqua muere; Primera crén. gral. 419 b 21. 
omne non puede escusar la muerte; Ibid. 392 b 29. 

. saca Nuestro Sefior de ellas con mucha ganancia. De donde 
colegimos que es menester creer hombre en semejantes casos lo que no 
vee; Epistolario espiritual 279.27 

This alternance between hombre and el hombre illustrates the faint 


22 Kd. K. Pietsch, I, (Chicago, 1924). 

23 Of Martinez de Toledo, ed. C. Pérez Pastor (Madrid, 1901). 

24 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (New York, 1923) 3. 107. 

25 Le opere di Dante, ed. Societé Dantesca Italiana (Firenze, 1921), I. 

*6 Ibid., II. Cf. also: Inferno XIII, 85; XVI, 125; Purgatorio IV, 9; IX, 42; 
XVII, 58; XXI, 109, ete. 

27 Of Juan de Avila, ed. V. Garcia de Diego (Madrid, 1912). 
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line of demarcation which at times exists between the generic and the 
indefinite. The difference between the two, according to Jespersen, is 
not always ‘easy to define, and seems often to be emotional rather than 
intellectual.’ On occasion they almost reach identity. Herein, for 
the present writer, lies the explanation for some of the cases of l’on for 
on in Old French. As the factor which determined the use of the article 
here, grammarians have suggested euphony. We believe, however, 
that the use of the article with on was sometimes due, as was the case 
with its counterparts in Spanish and Italian, to this near identity of the 
generic and the indefinite applications of the word. Since the idea to 
be expressed bordered on the indefinite as much as on the generic, the 
use or the omission of the article was fortuitous. 

An idea of the prevalence of hombre as an indefinite subject can be 
gained from the following typical examples: 


En las cosas que no son conocidas deve omne subtilizar por las conocer; 
Fuero Juzgo I. 1.1.79 

Deurie, si al fiziese, homne auer despecho; Apolonio 293d. 

quando omne bien asmase non era de Rebtar; Alixandre 2624d.*° 

Por do quier que [el] omne los pudies(e) amansar; Fn Gongalez 202d. 

la mejor cosa que omne puede aver; Buenos proverbios 60.4 

es razon que home guarde; Siete partidas 1. 76.” 

de como omne uiene de contra Castiella; Primera crén. gral. 661 b 25. 

Alabar omne a si mismo; Bocados de oro 377.® 

asy que lo vee el omne fasta el fondon; Grail Fragments 25, 25. 

se pierden las cosas que se podrian acabar por les dar vagar et despues, 
quando omne querria; Conde Lucanor 143,7.* 

en que puede ome tomar plazer; Zifar 7.% 

E porque de buen seso non puede ome reyr; Buen amor 45a. 

puede onbre esto apodar; Gatos 28. 1.°” 

con ellos ombre non puede beuir; Arcipreste de Talavera 243. 


28 The Philosophy of Grammar (London 1929) 205. 

2 Ed. Real Acad. Espafiola (Madrid, 1815). 

30 Ed. Morel-Fatio, (Dresden, 1906). 

31 Ed. H. Knust in Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial (Tiibingen, 1879) 1-65. 
32 Hd. Real Acad. de la Historia, (Madrid 1807). 

33 Ed. H. Knust in op. cit., 66-394. 

34 Of Juan Manuel, ed. Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 1900). 

35 Rd. C. P. Wagner, I (Ann Arbor, 1929). 

36 Of Juan Ruiz, ed., J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1901). 

37 Ed. G. T. Northup, Mod. Phil. 5. 1-78 (1908). 
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con aquellos deue hombre conuersar; Celestina 29.38 

no puede hombre juzgar bien de toda la obra; Didlogo de la lengua 
414. 16.%° 

sino levantarse hombre con libertad; Menosprecio de corte 95.‘ 

si hombre no puede tener 

presente al real objeto; Custodia del hombre 1365-6." 

hombre no las vio abiertas; Auto de Clarindo 225. 

no lo sabe hombre de aca; Ardamisa 18. 

Si hombre fuesse jugador; Salamantina 240.“ 


As is evident from these examples, hombre as an indefinite subject 
still persisted in the sixteenth century. This century, however, wit- 
nessed a gradual curtailment of its use. Now decrepit, its appearance 
became sporadic. 

After enjoying a deal of prosperity in the theatre of the three decades 
preceding 1580, hombre then fell into disuse. From the Celestina on, we 
find that its use was in general restricted to texts retailing conversation, 
ie., dialogs andthe drama. After 1550, its use was limited for the most 
part not only to the theatre, but to speeches of one type of character: 
rustics, servants, students, gente de la hampa, and those of like degree. 
When seized upon by such characters, who often employed it meta- 
phorically for yo, it doubtless already possessed a tinge of the archaic. 
Since the course of a construction seldom comes to a full stop, straggling 
examples will perhaps be found in texts subsequent to 1580, especially 
in authors who have a flair for the archaic or who consciously employ 
the archaic for effect. After an examination of numerous texts of the 
Edad de oro, we have posited 1580 as the year by which hombre, as an 
indefinite, had disappeared from general literary use. 

In the history of language, there are many expressions which rise 
and fall without apparent reason. Hombre may have been one of 
these. But, in the discussion which follows, there will be presented 
various facts and phenomena which, if external conditions prevailed, 
were beyond peradventure accessory to its fall. 


% Ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Madrid 1902. 

39 Of Juan de Valdés, ed. E. Boehmer, in Rom. Studien, VI (1895), Heft XXII. 

4° Of Antonio de Guevara, ed. M. Martinez de Burgos (Madrid, 1928.) 

“1 Of Bart. Palau, ed. L. Rouanet, (Paris, 1911). 

“In ‘Cinco obras dramdticas anteriores a Lope de Vega’, BHi. 27. 390-498, 
(1912), ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin. 

48 Of Diego de Negueruela, ed. L. Rouanet (Barcelona, 1900). 

“Of Bart. Palau, ed. Morel-Fatio, BHi. 2. 237-304, (1900). 
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To begin with, we are dealing with a construction for which, compara- 
tively speaking, there was never any great demand. Only rare ex- 
amples of homo as an indefinite are to be found in Classic Latin, and, in 
so far as early Spanish reflects the usage of previous centuries, the same 
scarcity obtained in the Late Latin of the Spanish peninsula. The 
indefinite homo was therefore ushered into Spanish with only a gentle 
impulse. It does not seem to have been sufficiently popular, or neces- 
sary, to have been employed in the Cid. Nor does it appear prior to 
1200 in Menéndez Pidal’s collection of notarial records, the Documentos 
lingiifsticos de Espafia.“ Later monuments indicate, however, that 
by the middle of the thirteenth century the indefinite omne had become 
a bonafide Spanish construction. 

The relative infrequence of the indefinite omne in Old Spanish can be 
effectively gauged by an examination of several pages of the Primera 
crénica general, which affords as accurate a record of contemporary 
usage as it is possible to obtain. In a given number of pages of this 
work,** we find 129 examples of the passive voice, 31 of the reflexive 
passive, 36 of the indefinite third person plural, to 2 of the indefinite 
omne. Each of these constructions, it will be noted, encroaches upon 
possible functions of omne. Hence the sole justification for the preser- 
vation of omne lies in its capacity to express a true indefinite subject. 
But the state of mind requisite for the employ of a true indefinite sub- 
ject, i.e., one which will not suffer paraphrase, is, after all, fairly in- 
frequent. Witness the analogous fall of the indefinite man in English 
and the indefinite womo in Italian. Since use of a construction is the 
first requisite for its maintenance, the infrequent demand for an in- 
definite subject must have played no small part in accomplishing the 
downfall of hombre. 

Even when an occasion did arise for the expression of the sense of an 
indefinite subject, it was questionable whether omne would be selected; 
for throughout its brief history, its application and development were 
beset by the competition offered by various other constructions capable 
of conveying approximately the sense desired. Among these were the 
passive voice; the reflexive passive, which later evolved into the im- 
personal passive; the indefinite third person plural, all three of which 
were deeply rooted in the language; diz que; uno; (la) gente, las gentes; 
persona; ninguno, and others in negative expressions. 

The competition set up by one of these, the indefinite third person 


«8 I (Madrid, 1919). 
Pp. 100-10; 300-10; 600-10. 
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plural, for example, is aptly illustrated by the following situation. The 
indefinite subject construction very easily adapts itself to the verb to 
say; in French, dire is very frequently employed in this construction; 
yet in Old Spanish dezir seldom accompanied omne. Often, when so 
used, an auxiliary intervened.*? Dezir, it is further significant to note, 
and llamar were the two verbs most commonly employed in the indefin- 
ite third plural, always a vigorous competitor of omne. This pre- 
emption, so to speak, by the third person plural, of the two verbs in 
which we should expect omne to receive its greatest encouragement, in 
indicating that there was in Old Spanish no special inclination toward 
the use of omne, forecasts its ultimate fate. 

A comparison at this point of the application of French on and Span- 
ish hombre will serve to illustrate the limited function of the latter and 
hence its tendency to disappear. The conditions under which these two 
indefinites have operated have been decidedly different. Hombre 
proved to be less indispensable than its French counterpart. An im- 
portant function of on has been to convey the passive sense. Hombre, 
on the other hand, because of the predilection of Spanish for the true 
passive and its reflexive substitute, made little headway in its function 
of expressing the passive idea. Possessing but one exclusive function, 
that of expressing a true indefinite subject, hombre found itself in no 
great demand. On, more flexible, substitutes, for example, not only 
for the personal pronoun in the first person singular, but in all the other 
persons as well. Hombre did not appear with a distinct feminine mean- 
ing as does on in on est jolie. Because of the pedantic orthography of 
French homme, on in the popular mind has never been associated or 
confused with it. There are various degrees of indefiniteness, all of 
which are admirably rendered in French by on, but only the vaguest of 
these were conveyed by hombre. When the indefiniteness decreases, 
Spanish has resorted to the indefinite third person plural, at times even 
when the writer or speaker has in mind only a singular subject. 
Finally, the application and development of on was never restricted by 
various parallel constructions capable of rendering the same idea. 

We have already seen that el hombre was capable of assuming the 
function of an indefinite subject. In the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find an efflorescence of this use of el hombre, now like hombre 
often employed metaphorically as yo for disguise or generalization as a 


*” Cf. lo non podrie omne dezir, Prim. crén. gral. 312 b, 14; 336 a, 18; 739 b 32. 
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convention of the lenguaje villanesco of the pasos, farces, and comedias 
which swung into popularity toward the middle of that century. It 
is this theatre that presents one of the first and rare occasions where 
el hombre is more common than hombre.*® This popularity of el hombre 
now assisted in furthering the eclipse of hombre. The shift at this time 
from hombre to el hombre naturally weakened the hold of the former on 
the language and indicated that it no longer served as a satisfactory 
vehicle to render the indefinite sense. El hombre held on tenaciously for 
a few decades longer, continuing in the lenguaje villanesco of the simples, 
lacayos, rustics, students, Sancho Panzas, and Reboledos of the works 
in the remainder of the Golden Age.*® Cumbersome and readily con- 
fused with the generic, it died a natural death after the convention of 
using it had run its course. 

The earliest monuments of written Spanish provide us with numerous 
examples of the indefinite third person plural. This construction re- 
ceived a cordial reception in Spanish, and its popularity continues to 
the present day. Prior to the sixteenth century, this construction, as 
was natural, applied only to an indefinite plurality, although writers 
in employing it may at times have had a single person in mind. During 
this century, however, this construction came to be definitely applied to 
a single individual. Offering serious competition to the indefinite 
hombre when referring to an indeterminate plurality, this construction 


offered still greater competition when applied to a singular subject.®° 


# Cf. Prof. Gillet’s collection, op. cit., where there are 25 instances of el hombre 
to 11 of hombre. 

49 The latest example at hand is from Calderén, El magico prodigioso 125, ed. 
J. Geddes, (New York, 1929). 

50 Some examples at hand; this list could easily be lengthened. 

Escucha, sefior, que dan bozes alla dentro; Timoneda, Amphitrion 47, in Obras 
completas I, ed. M. Menéndez y Pelayo (Valencia, 1911). 

de la calle tiraron una piedra; Idem, El patrafiuelo 93, ed. F. Ruiz Morcuende, 
(Madrid, 1930). 

conténdole cémo le habian hurtado los dineros; Ibid. 154. 

que no me los hurten a m{ como a vos; Ibid. 154. 

en sentir que le quitaron el bonete; Ibid. 155. 

Una nifia a Feliciano hurtaron; Ibid. 157. 

A lo menos, no le podrén comprehender a la sefiora esas maldiciones; Obras de 
Lope de Rueda 1. 18-9, ed. Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1908). 

éNo te dicen ya que si? Ibid. 69. 

équés lo que te han stado pidiendo dos horas ha? Ibid. 70. 

en lugar de calzas me dieran un jubén de cien ojetes; Ibid. 92. 
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This same period witnessed also the rise of the indefinite uno™ and 
un hombre. The appearance of these constructions announced the 
approaching demise of the indefinite hombre, since they replaced it as 
perfectly as did the impersonal passive. Because uno came into exist- 
ence earlier than un hombre, it naturally played a greater réle in dis- 
placing hombre. 

The passive reflexive construction, with an animate or inanimate 
subject, is potentially an impersonal passive. The distinction, if any, 
in the popular mind, at least, between the functions of the reflexive in 
se vencen moros, Cid®* 1753, and se vence a los moros; between se gana 
el pan, Cid 1643, and se habla de una cosa, is infinitesimal. With the 


st Examples; their number could easily be increased. 

Quando en castellano queremos dezir que uno tiene bien de bivir; Juan de 
Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua 350. 

tanto aprueva uno quanto alcanca a entender; Ibid. 357. 

si uno, siendo natural de la lengua, quisiere con diligencia mirar en ello; Ibid. 
368. 

quando queremos dezir que uno quiere mucho una cosa; Ibid. 387. 

dezimos que se corre uno quando burlando con el; Ibid. 392. See also 398, 
400, 409, 410. 

mds ficilmente menosprescia uno lo que vee con los ojos, Guevara, Menosprecio 
de corte 60. 

Después que uno uviere eligido manera de bivir; Ibid. 75. 

puede ser que acierte uno en el estado que elige; Ibid. 75. 

para determinarse uno en lo que le va la vida; Ibid., 82. 

quando uno se parte de la presencia de quien quiere bien; Montemayor, Diana 
305b, ed. M. Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1907; NBAE VII). 

52 Examples: 

por ms codicioso que sea un hombre, si camina diez dias tras el tener, caminard 
ciento en pos del querer; Guevara, Menosprecio 61. 

el mds sano consejo que entre todos los consejos un hombre para si podia 
tomar; Ibid. 67. 

Muchas vezes se muda un hombre de una tierra a otra; Ibid. 76. 

No es possible,/vn hombre que esta passible/duna tan rezia passion,/de tomar 
consolacion; Avendafio, Florisea, 1036-19, in ‘Cinco obras dramaticas anteriores 
a Lope de Vega, RHi XXVII (1912), ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin. 

vean que biue vn hombre con tantas fortunas; Lazarillo de Tormes 74, ed. J. 
Cejador y Frauca, (Madrid, 1914; CC XXV). 

Iamas ui peor estado,/que es el no atreuer ni osar,/y entre el callar y hablar,/ 
verse un hombre sepultado; Montemayor, Diana 280a. 

que estar vn hombre sin querer, ni ser querido, es el mds enfadoso estado; 
Ibid. 319b. 

no paresce buen consejo/que por ser soldado viejo/pierda un hombre las mer- 
cedes; Ibid., 359b. 

58 Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Tomo III, Texto, Madrid 1911. 
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exception of the se habla de . . . type, which arose in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was not until the following century that there came into existence 
reflexive constructions in which there was present no grammatical sub- 
ject in the form of a substantive or a substantive clause. It is there- 
fore highly important for the present discussion to note that during this 
century, when the examples of hombre were becoming less numerous, the 
reflexive se began definitely to assume the function of a ‘rhetorical’* 
subject, that is, the function of an impersonal passive. Such types as 
se baila, se vive contento, se vive trabajando, se alaba al Seftor, se le admira, 
se tuvo nuevas, now arose in rapid succession. The rise of the imper- 
sonal passive provided Spanish with a construction which was perfectly 
capable of supplanting the indefinite hombre. Reflexive constructions, 


5 Cf. C. C. Marden and F. C. Tair, First Spanish Grammar (Boston, 1926) 
202-3. 

8 Cf. que no se pudo obrar mas segun natura en mi salud; Celestina, 74. 

Esto ha venido por lo que dezias del perseuerar en lo que vna vez se yerra; 
Ibid. 87. 

a la caca no abasta que se levante, sino que se alcance; Guevara, Menosprecio 
75. 

Con esto se recibio su Majestad, y los que con el venian, agradablemente; 
Mal Lara, Recebimiento, fol. 26r. 

agora se uiue mal en ella; Hermosilla, Didlogo de la vida de los pajes 176, ed. 
D. Mackenzie (Valladolid, 1916). 

se teme razonablemente que se ha de jurar falso; Avila, Epistolario 169. 

dessa manera se trata Talega; Timoneda, Menemnos, 84, in Obras completas. 

porge a la voluntad de tan sabia sefiora como Felicia en todo se obedezca; 
Gil. Polo, Diana enamorada 380b, ed. M. Ménéndez y Pelayo, (Madrid, 1907; 
NBAE VII). 

por toda la ciudad se podia seruir a su Magestad; Mal Lara, Recebimiento, 
fol. 5lv. 

se castiga en estos lugares a la muca; Hermosilla, Didlogo 95. 

Yo no sé; pregintese a quien me lo manda escribir; Santa Teresa, Moradas 60, 
ed. T. Navarro Tomd4s (Madrid, 1910; CC I). 

se podia alabar al Sefior; Ibid., 187. 

Y con esto se avise a los que comulgan de los peligros que ay; Avila, Epitolario 
50. 

en esto se avezina a Dios; Luis de Le6én, Nombres de Cristo, 1. 27, ed. F. de 
Onis (Madrid, 1914). 

se vendia pan y otras prouisiones; Lazarillo, 167. 

se acostunbraua [a] armar caualleros [a] los hijos de los Reyes; Hermosilla, 
Didlogo de la vida de los pajes, 46. 

en esto se puede pasar algunas oras de oracion; Santa Teresa, Vidal. 138, ed. 
G. Cirot, (Biblioteca romdnica, Strasbourg). 

sdicase de ellas otras muchas cosas; Idem, Moradas, 56. 

& quien (plural) mas que a mi se les puede fiar; Timoneda, El patrafiuelo 72. 
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be it remembered, are peculiarly characteristic of Spanish, and have 
perhaps attained in that language a greater development than elsewhere. 
Hence, once the language with its proclivity for the reflexive had seized 
upon the reflexive as impersonal passive, hombre was doomed. 

In the history of language, it is fairly axiomatic that when there 
exist two constructions capable of expressing the same idea, the natural 
economy of language, which often abhors superfluity, will cause one to 
be discarded. No construction will lead a healthy life when other 
constructions are at hand, equally, if not more, serviceable to compete 
with it. Such a situation obtained with regard to hombre. Down to 
1500, the struggle waged by hombre against its three chief competitors, 
the passive voice, the reflexive passive, and the indefinite third plural, 
was clearly a losing one. With the coming of the sixteenth century, it 
remained for the impersonal se to deliver to hombre the coup de grace. 
The hold of hombre on the language was precarious for it possessed but 
one exclusive function, that of rendering the true indefinite subject; 
whereas its competitor constructions, being more deeply rooted in the 
language and possessing indispensable functions, refused to give way 
and disappear. 

In passing it might be noted that the indefinite pronouns which 
have persisted in the languages of Europe are monosyllabic: English 
man (men), Danish, German man, and French on, while dissyllabic womo 
and hombre have disappeared. The unwieldiness of the latter words 
cannot but have assisted in effecting their discard. 

Finally, omne, with the dissimilation of n to r, with the natural in- 
sertion of the glide consonant, and with the etymological restoration of 
the h, became hombre. The fact that these changes took place in the 
indefinite omne, which was atonic, and in the definite and generic omne, 
which was tonic, is of prime importance for the present discussion. 
With a like phonological change in each, the basic significance of homo 
naturally failed to divorce itself from the indefinite hombre. In fact, 
as has been said above, it is not always an easy matter to differentiate 
the indefinite from the generic. This continuous association of the 
indefinite and the generic significations in, shall we say, two words of 
common orthography precluded an independent development of the 
indefinite hombre, and was one of the major causes that led to its dis- 
card. Its ambiguity retarded its use. The Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century, perhaps becoming more syntax-conscious, found himself un- 


56 [How about English people, as in people say? —G. M. B.] 
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able to dissociate the indefinite from the generic hombre, and therefore 
hesitated to employ the indefinite form, especially when other construc- 
tions, less ambiguous, were at hand capable of conveying the same idea. 
Had a nominative form such as ome (< homo), prevailed as the indefin- 
ite and remained uniformly atonic as in French, had the phonological 
development of omne in its one function ceased while in the other it 
continued, or had the word undergone a double development so that 
phonetic or syntactic doublets had evolved as in French, we assert 
that in all likelihood, in spite of the competition of parallel forms, some 
form of homo would today designate in Spanish an indefinite subject. 
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[1. MWelsh bel, Welsh rhy-fel ‘war’ are not borrowed from Lat. bellum, 
but are derived from IE *g”el- ‘prick’. 2. Welsh blew, Bret. bleo ‘hair’ are 
derived from *mleus, extension of IE *mel- in Grk. uaddds, etc. 3. Ir. 
brat ‘mantle’, Welsh brethyn ‘cloth’, etc. are derivatives of IE *bher- in 
Grk. ¢apos. 4. Welsh cyw ‘chicken, young of animals’ < *kuw- : Grk. 
xbos, etc. 5. Welsh etifedd ‘heir’ belongs to tyfu ‘grow’. 6. Welsh 
Uafrog, Bret. lavrek ‘breeches’ are from IE *(s)lab- ‘slack, loose’. 7. Ir. 
re(i)the ‘ram’ is a derivative of the root of Ir. rethim ‘run’. 8. MIr. 
sdilim ‘expect’, NIr. saoilim ‘think’ are cognate with ON seilask ‘seek for’, 
ChSI. sila ‘strength’, etc. 9. Welsh traul ‘wear, expense’ is derived from 
IE *terd-: *ter- ‘rub’.] 


1. MWelsh bel, Welsh rhyfel, etc. 
Ernault in his Dictionnaire étymologique du Breton moyen (a glos- 
sary to Le Mystére de Sainte Barbe published in Archives de Bretagne 


3. 226) gives ‘‘Bel ‘bataille, guerre’, bellaff ‘batailler’, beller, bellour ‘com- 
battant’, bellus ‘batailleur’ ’’, and compares Welsh bel ‘tumult, war’, 
all of which he takes from Lat. bellum. The borrowing seems evident 
at first sight. However, M. Loth (Les mots latins dans les langues 
brittoniques 137 s.v. bel) has already expressed the strong suspicion 
that MWelsh bel ‘war, tumult, slaughter’, Welsh rhy-fel ‘war’ (with 
intensive prefix *[p]ro-), if at all connected with Lat. bellum, are so only 
by a learned homophonic process. M. Loth remarks also Welsh belydd 
‘gadfly’ (whence belydda ‘run about, as cattle tormented by gadflies’). 
This is obviously a nomen agentis in -ydd (< *-iyo-; ef. melinydd ‘mil- 
ler’). Again we find the derived verb belu ‘war, bicker, outrage’ (cf. 
Spurrell) in a different sense in the Gododin verse 283: 

Val pan vel! medel ar vreithin 

E gwnaei Varchlew waetlin. 

‘As when reapers vie in unsettled weather 

So would Marchlew make a flow of blood.’ 


1 The variant del ‘comes’ found in different mss, merely shows that the scribe 
no longer understood belu in this sense. 
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Here perhaps we have the more original meaning of Brythonic *bel- 
‘goad, prick’, whence ‘vie’ (and the nomen agentis belydd lit. ‘pricker’). 
The group is then (formally at least) indigenous, and is probably cognate 
with Grk. Beddvn ‘needle, point’, Lith. gélti ‘sting’, etc., from IE *g*el- 
‘prick’, another grade of which is seen in OIr. af-baill ‘dies’ with the 
same semantic development to ‘pain’ > ‘death’ as in the Germanic 
group, OE cwelan, etc. (cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. d. indog. Spr. 1. 
690). And even if we cast aside the learned influence of Lat. bellum, 
a semantic relationship almost parallel to ‘prick’: ‘fight, war’ is seen 
in Lat. ford, OE borian, etc. ‘bore, pierce’ : ChSl. borjq, brats ‘fight’, 
ORuss. boront battle’, ON berjask ‘fight’ (IE *bher- ‘cut, hew, ete.’, 
cf. op. cit. 2. 159ff.). 

2. Welsh blew, Breton bleo 

The common Brythonic word for ‘hair’, Welsh blew, Bret. bleo, has 
never received a satisfactory explanation. Henry (Lexique étymo- 
logique 37) hazards a comparison with Grk. ¢douds ‘bark, peeling’ (IE 
*bhleu- ‘swell’, cf. further on this group Walde-Pokorny 2. 212f.). The 
attempt made by Morris-Jones (Welsh Gramm. 157) to link the Celtic 
words to Lith. pliskos ‘hair’, NE fleece, etc. (IE *pleus-) is of course to 
be discarded so long as nothing is established regarding the alternation 
of initial sonant and surd in Indo-European. Moreover the correct 
Celtic cognate for the latter group is Olr. 16 ‘flock of wool’ (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny 2. 96f.). 

The possibility of deriving Celtic *bleus? from *mleus, an extended 
form of IE *mel- in Grk. waddébs ‘bunch of hair, wool’, Lith. milas 
‘cloth (of wool)’, etc. (cf. id. 2. 294) has been overlooked as far as I 
can discover The change ml > bi is common enough in Celtic, cf. 
e.g. Welsh blith ‘milk’ : OIr. mlicht, blicht, Goth. miluks, ete. 


3. Irish brat, Welsh brethyn, etc. 

Ir. brat(t) ‘mantle’, Welsh brethyn ‘cloth’, Bret. broz ‘dress’ (OBret. 
brothrac gl. taxam), etc. have never been satisfactorily explained. 
Thurneysen, Hdb. 88, considers them as transformations of the con- 
tinental drapp- in late Lat. drappum (> Fr. drap, It. drappo). For 
the apparent etymology of this cf. now Walde-Pokorny 1. 802. The 
Celtic group is discussed by Stokes (Fick, Vgl. Wb.‘ 2. 182), who gives 
there the nasalized form *brentd > Ir. bré(z)t ‘cloth’, but rejects Rhys’ 
connection of the group with Skt. grathndmi ‘tie’, assumed again by 


2 I consider this form more probable than *blowi assumed by Henry, loc. cit. 
On the peculiar treatment of the u-diphthongs before s, cf. Pedersen, Vgl. Gramm. 
1. 54f., Morris-Jones 104. 
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Pedersen, Vgl. Gramm. 1. 161. Skt. grathndmi is derived by Walde- 
Pokorny 1. 594f. from IE *grenth- (extension of *ger- ‘turn, twist’), the 
plain velar excluding the Celtic forms. Pedersen (loc. cit. and 188) 
recognizes the relationship of Ir. brat, etc. to bré(z)t as being stop + 
n:n-+stop (cf. ON botn : Lat. fundus). 

The obvious root connection for these words, it seems to me, is found 
in Grk. dapac-igaivew, rréxeww Hesych., Hom. ¢dapos, Att. dapos ‘cloak’, 
Lith. burva ‘sort of garment’ (IE *bhy-wos ? Cf. Boisacg, Dict. étym. 
1016, and now on vocalism Walde, Stand und Aufgabe der Sprach- 
wissenschaft 176), from an IE *bher- ‘weave’ (Walde-Pokorny 2. 164). 
The Celtic words represent dental formations from the same root : 
Welsh brethyn (<*broth- + OWelsh suffix -inn <inyo?), Bret. broz 
<Celt. *brotto <IE *bhr-ot-né-. Ir. brat(t), however, is not the exact 
equivalent of the Brythonic forms; it represents rather a zero grade of 
the same formation IE *b/y-t-nd- (on assimilation of stop + n to double 
stop, cf. Pedersen 1. 158ff.), since 7 > Ir. ra before two consonants (Ir. 
crann ‘tree’ <*k*rsno- : Grk. zpivos ‘live oak’, Ir. frass ‘rain’ : Skt. 
urstd- ‘rained’, cf. Pedersen 1. 44, Thurneysen 129; but Walde-Pokorny 
1. 269 Ir. frass <*wros-ta?). 


4, Welsh cyw 

Welsh cyw ‘chicken’, in North Wales ‘young of animals’ in general, 
is probably derived from *kuw- (like llyw ‘rudder’ <*[p]luw- : IE *pleu- 
‘flow’) : Grk. xtos ‘fetus’, éyxvos ‘pregnant’, Skt. ¢dva- ‘young of ani- 
mals’, from the IE root *keu- ‘swell’ (Walde-Pokorny 1. 365ff.). Morris- 
Jones’ derivation (Welsh Gramm. 108) from *k(n)ow- : cnyw ‘young of 
an animal’ (sic!) <*k(a)now-: ceneu ‘whelp’ <*kanoud, is not only a 
phonological chaos, but also assumes a general meaning for cnyw ‘autumn 
pig; colt, foal; cub, whelp’ (cf. Spurrell!!) which the latter has probably 
received only through confusion with cyw. The further connection of 
cnyw and ceneu with IE *kuon-, *kwon- ‘dog’ is of course to be discarded. 
They probably belong to Skt. kdnina- ‘young’, MIr. cinim ‘originate’, 
ete. (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1. 398, Pedersen, Vgl. Gramm. 1. 121 but 
without including cnyw). 

5. Welsh etifedd 

Welsh etifedd ‘heir’ originally (now archaic in this sense) ‘child, off- 
spring’, MWelsh etyved, etyfed, is perhaps derived from *et-tyfed, a epd. 
with the Brythonic prefix et- (found in Welsh efo ‘yet, again’, MWelsh 
et-wo, etc. cf. Morris-Jones, Welsh Gramm. 432), from IE *efz in Grk. 
ére ‘yet’, Goth. zp ‘but’, Lat. e¢ ‘and’, ete. (ef. the collection by Walde- 
Pokorny 1. 43 but without recognition of any Celtic forms). The 
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existence of *eti beside *atz in Celtic is further attested by Gallic eti-c 
‘and (?)’ found on the inscription of Alise-Sainte-Reine (cf. Morris-Jones, 
loc. cit.; Dottin, La langue Galloise 160, 256). The last member, 
-tifedd, MWelsh -tyved, probably belongs to tyfu ‘grow’: Lat. tumeo 
‘swell’, IE *teu-m- (Walde-Pokorny 1.708). The irregular development 
of Welsh y (<IE wu) to7 in this case, beside the normal development in 
tyfu is parallel to Welsh nifer from Lat. numerus (perhaps a fronting due 
to following labial + front vowel? otherwise explained for nifer by 
Morris-Jones, op. cit. 96). The formal sense of the compound was 
something like ‘re-growth’ whence ‘offspring’, ‘heir’. 

6. Welsh llafrog, Breton lavrek 

The older Brythonic name for ‘breeches’ has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Henry (Lexique étymologique 180) compares the Welsh 
verb llafru ‘spread’, but leaves the etymology obscure. As has already 
been noted by M. Loth (Revue celtique 44. 360), we find an adjective 
Welsh llafr ‘spreading’ cited in Owen Pughe’s Dictionary along with 
the proverb llafr pob newydd ‘everything new (is) spreading’, which may 
serve as evidence of the trustworthiness of that lexicographer in this 
instance. Pughe further defines llafr as a noun ‘the spreading of the 
body, the breech’. Though I can not further verify this meaning, it 
is quite plausible. At any rate this is the apparent origin of the words 
for ‘breeches’, Welsh llafrog, Bret. lavrek, whether derived immediately 
from the name of the part of the body covered (as e.g. the Germanic 
group breeches, or Fr. culotte), or as merely ‘the spreading garment’ 

‘(with reference to the two legs). Brythonic *lab-ro- ‘spread’ (<IE 
*/ab- or lab-?) is probably related to Icel. lapa ‘hang loose’, NHG laff 
‘slack’, NE lap, Lat. labé ‘totter, be ready to fall’, IE *(s)lab-, *(s)lab-, 
in ChSl. slabi ‘weak’, OHG slaf (NHG schlaff), etc. Moreover the root 
in its forms without s- is already no stranger to Celtic, cf. OIr. labur 
‘weak’, Welsh llwfr (fem. llofr) ‘timid’ (Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. 2. 432). 

7. Irish re(z)the 

NIr. reithe, MIr. rethe ‘ram’ <‘*ret-yo- (erroneously connected with 
Grk. épidos ‘young buck, goat’ by Macbain, Etym. Dict. s.v.), is prob- 
ably derived from the root ret(h)- in OIr. rethim ‘run’, Skt. ratha- ‘wagon’, 
OHG rad ‘wheel’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2. 368, *reth-). 

The derivation of words for ‘sheep’, ‘goat’, and especially the ‘male 
sheep or goat’ from roots expressing rapid motion of some sort is nothing 
new, though often disputed. The most obvious example is Lith. tekis 
(tékis) ‘ram’: teki, teke’ti ‘run, flow’, and there is no reason for separating 
the group mentioned above, Grk. épi¢os, Lat. ariés, Umbr. eritu, Olr. 
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heirp, etc. (IE *eri-, *er-), from IE *er- in Skt. rnoti, rnvati ‘rouses, 
moves’, Grk. dpviue ‘rouse, move’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1. 135, 136, 
without suggesting any relationship between the two roots). The prob- 
ability of the relationship of Grk. até -yés ‘goat’, Skt. éda-, édaka ‘sort 
of sheep’ (< *azg-do-) to Skt. éatz ‘stirs, moves, trembles’, ChSl. viiz- 
igrati ‘cxiprav, hop, jump, dance’, ON eikenn ‘wild, raging’, etc., is 
conceded by Walde-Pokorny 1. 8, and Skt. ajd-, Lith. oZfs ‘he-goat’ are 
attached to IE *ag- ‘drive’ in Skt. ajati, Lat. agé, etc. by Uhlenbeck, 
Ai. Wb. 4 (though questioned by Walde-Pokorny 1. 38). Nor am I 
ready to discard the older connection of Germanic *bukka- (ON bokkr, 
OE bucca, OHG boc, etc.), OIr. bocc, Welsh biich, Av. biiza ‘buck’ with 
IE *bheug- ‘flee’ in Grk. debyw, Lat. fugid ‘flee’, as e.g. in the older edi- 
tions of Kluge, and perhaps first by Leistner, ZfdA. 32. 145ff. However 
Fick, Vgl. Wb.4 III ‘Wahrscheinlich zur Wurzel bhug- “biegen’”’’ 
(Walde-Pokorny 2. 189 gives no root connection, and Kluge"! 66 follows 
Fick). But the suggestion that the buck received his name from his 
crooked horns remains entirely without semantic parallel. Surely, if 
ever any place is to be granted to semasiology as an assistant factor in 
determining etymologies, this is a test-case. 

8. MIrish sdilim, NIrish saoilim 

NIr. saoilim (silim) ‘think’ is identified by Windisch (Irische Texte 
755) with MIr. sdzlim ‘expect, wait for’. The semantic change here is 
simple and natural; one need only evoke the colloquial English ‘I expect 
so’ = ‘I think so’ to see the possibility. Macbain (Etym. Dict., s.v.) 
suggests relationship to Goth. sdiwala ‘soul’, etc., erroneously following 
the sequence ‘soul’, ‘mind’, ‘think’. But for the Goth sdiwala, of which 
a satisfactory etymology is lacking, cf. Feist, Et. Wb. 306. 

The most apparent connection for MIr. sdilim is with ON (sezl-ask 
‘seek for; try to get hold of, stretch out (the hand)’ from Germanic 
*sailyan- <IE *sail-. The possibility for semantic change from an 
original idea of ‘tension, stretch’ and the like to ‘await, expect’ is familiar 
(cf. e.g. Fr. attendre from Lat. ad + tendere). Walde-Pokorny 2. 460f. 
groups ON setlask with ChSl. sila’ ‘strength, power’, OPruss. sezlin 
‘zeal, industry’, noseilis ‘spirit’, etc. (Balto-Slavic base *séld). Thus 
IE *sél-, *sail- forms a definite semantic group ‘stretch, tension, etc.’ 
(with the further changes to ‘strength’> ‘mental strength, mind’, and 
to ‘expectation’ or the like). The further connection with IE *sé- 
‘send forth, throw’> ‘sow’ (in Lat. seré, Goth sdian, etc. ef. op. cit. 


* Connected with Goth sdiwala, etc. by Persson, BB 19. 276ff. But cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, loc. cit. 
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459ff.) if true, is so far removed from the actual semantic unity of the 
group, that one is hardly justified in putting the two groups together 
in a comparative dictionary of Indo-European. 

9. Welsh traul 

Welsh traul ‘wear, expense’, if to be derived from *tr(a)-aglo- (as Lloyd- 
Jones, Bull. of Celt. Stud. 2. 292), belongs probably to Grk. rpavds ‘pene- 
trating’, IE *terd- : *ter- ‘rub’ in Lat. terd, Grk. reipw, etc. The separa- 
tion of Grk. rpavés from this root and its derivation from *ter- ‘pass 
over’ in Skt. tarati, Av. tar-, etc. seem more difficult semantically, espe- 
cially since the only other examples of the base *terd- from the latter 
root (Skt. tra ‘save’, Av. drata- ‘protection’, etc.) do not offer anything 
near a semantic parallel (in spite of Walde-Pokorny 1. 733; cf. rather 
Boisacq, Dict. étym. s.v.). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Précis de Phonétique Historique du Latin. Second edition. 
Pp. xvi + 279. By Max Niedermann. With a foreword by A. Meillet. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1931. 

In comparison with the English translation of 1910 (Outlines of Latin 
Phonetics, edited by H. A. Strong and H. Stewart; London, Routledge, 
and New York, Dutton), and with the German version of 1911 (His- 
torische Lautlehre des Lateinischen; Heidelberg, Winter), this edition 
shows important additions of detail. Glosses normally attend the 
Latin words cited as examples. Examples are numerous enough to 
elucidate the principles, and the explanations of difficulties and irregu- 
larities are exceptionally clear and illuminating. On the other hand, 
the avoidance of examples from other languages, such as Greek and 
Sanskrit, makes the handling of the aspirated stops (112-6) difficult 
to follow; for the same reason, the complete history of the sounds from 
primitive IE down to Latin cannot be traced with the aid of this hand- 
book. Naturally, also, there are some views and theories with which I 


do not agree; but I shall not list them here. Yet while a complete 
understanding of the history of the Latin sounds must be got from a 
larger volume, I cordially commend this volume to those who wish to 
gain an initial insight into the history of the Latin sounds, so far as they 
can be appreciated without comparative material from other languages. 
Rouanp G. KENT 


Hindustani Phonetics. A phonetic study of Hindustani Language 
as spoken by an educated person of Hyderabad Dn. Pp. 116. ByS. G. 
Mohiuddin Qadri. Villeneuve-Saint-Georges: Imprimerie L’Union Ty- 
-pographique, n. d. [1931]. 

The complexity of the modern speech situation in India has been 
impressively outlined in the Linguistic Survey of India; detailed 
scientific studies of languages and dialects are still comparatively few. 
It is especially desirable that Indians should pursue such investigations, 
and several have already doneso. Dr. Qadri’s name must now be added 
to that group. 

The subject of Dr. Qadri’s scholarly, interesting, and valuable study 
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is the Dakhani dialect of Hindustani (or Urdu), that is, the dialect 
spoken in the Deccan, in the south of India, with its center in Hyder- 
abad, as contrasted with ‘standard’ Hindustani, which centers in the 
north at Delhi. This dialect he chooses for two reasons: first, it is 
the native dialect of himself and his parents; second, it has an interest 
in the history of Indian linguistics. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Qadri sketches the history of the 
dialect, showing, first, that it achieved a fairly sharp separation from 
the main body of Hindustani during the fourteenth century, that is, 
before the time when the present differentiation between Hindustani and 
Panjabi was marked and before ‘standard’ Hindustani had taken its 
‘standard’ form; secondly, that Dakhani has been a literary language 
since early in its history, whereas standard Hindustani, being in the 
north in the path of invaders, long took second place as a court and 
literary language to Persian; and, thirdly, that Dakhani has been less 
subject to Persian lexical influence than has the standard dialect. 

After outlining the major differences between Dakhani and standard 
Hindustani, Dr. Quadri goes on to describe the phonetics. This is done 
with exact scientific method, and in some cases with the use of instru- 
ments. The mechanical recording is not to be gainsaid, and the rest of 
the description is presumably correct, although only a phonetician 
equally versed in Dakhani could check it. The troublesome problem of 
stress is discussed, and also the matter of sentence intonation. 

Many of the differences of Dakhani from ‘standard’ are the observ- 
able effect of contact with Dravidian speech instead of with Aryan 
speech, as in the north. With a discretion like that of Whitney in his 
Sanskrit Grammar, Dr. Qadri refrains from pointing out the historical 
basis for the phenomena, and contents himself only with recording facts 
of the speech immediately under consideration. 

The one question that obtrudes itself concerns the basis of deciding 
what is ‘standard’ Hindustani, and on this point fault can hardly be 
imputed to Dr. Qadri. Professor Jules Bloch points out in the In- 
troduction to this volume that Hindustani, although it has been more 
widely studied over the world than has any other language of India, is 
yet without proper phonetic description, except as is now provided in 
this small work for Dakhani. Without investigations and descriptions, 
we can hardly be sure of the phonetic character of ‘standard’ Hindustani, 
or decide which of the varying forms should be given the honor of the 
term ‘standard’. It is open to question if the standards usually con- 
sidered valid by users of ‘high Urdu’ or ‘high Hindi’ are not likely on 
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examination of speech material sometimes to prove artificial. Perhaps 
some other Indians will be prompted to undertake the investigations 
necessary to show the facts. 

The material in the book is clearly arranged; unfortunately the num- 
ber of typographical errors is very high. It is a credit to the Schools of 
Oriental Studies in London and Paris to say that this work is only one 
of many valuable studies that have been pursued under their auspices. 

W. Norman Brown 


Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft. Zweiter 
Teil: Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen. Band 5, 
Lieferung 1: Hethitisch und ‘‘Kleinasiatische’’ Sprachen, von Johannes 
Friedrich; pp. 78. Band 5, Lieferung 4: Etruskisch, von Eva Fiesel; 
pp. 81. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. 

The general editors of this series, A. Debrunner and F. Sommer, have 
planned it in an inclusive way, so to speak; for we are not to assume that 
Etruscan and all the languages of Asia Minor are considered by them 
to be Indo-European. Rather, these languages have been included 
because of the disputes as to their affiliations, and the importance to 
Indo-Europeanists of the problems which they raise. 

Both Dr. Friedrich and Dr. Fiesel have written with an admirable 
sense of restraint, evaluating results conservatively. Dr. Friedrich, 
after tracing the short history of Hittite studies and such definite con- 
clusions as have been reached, emphasizes, for example, that while the 
Indo-European connections cannot be denied the vocabulary seems to be 
largely from non-Indo-European sources. He divides his subject as 
follows: A. Die Sprachen des Bhogaz-kéi: Das Hethitische (Material, 
Grundlegung der Forschung, Schrift und Aussprache, Lautlehre, 
Flexion, Wortbildung, Syntax, Beziehungen zu anderen Sprachen), 
Das Luwische, Das Chattische oder Protohattische, Das Churrisch- 
Mitannische oder Subardische. B. Die spateren kleinasiatischen 
Sprachen: Die Sprache der sogenannten “hethitischen” Hieroglyphen- 
inschriften, Die Stele von Ordek-Burnu, Das Chaldaische (Urartaische), 
Das Eteokyprische, Das Karische, Das Lykische (Material, Geschichte 
der Forschung, Verwandtschaftsverhialtnisse), Das Lydische. In con- 
clusion he stresses that scholars in the enthusiasm over Hittite have 
recently neglected the other languages of the region, and that few in- 
vestigators have been skilled both in the Indo-European and in the 
Semitic languages; and he expresses the hope that Professor Kretschmer, 
who first introduced right thinking in this field with his Einleitung in 
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die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (1896), may in a new edition of 
that work give us a synthesis of the linguistic problems of ancient Asia 
Minor, in the light of the evidence now available. 

Dr. Fiesel gives a history of the studies in Etruscan from their begin- 
ning in the early sixteenth century, down to the present day. She takes 
a definite stand for the non-Indo-European character of Etruscan, and 
stresses the fact that the combinational method of interpretation leads 
only to vague meanings for words, lacking in definiteness, while the 
purely etymological method is dangerous and leads often to absolutely 
false results. She has hope that study of the development of Etruscan 
itself in the inscriptions will give light, if careful consideration of its 
own phonetic laws is made, along with regard for chronological and local 
differences. But she evidently feels that relatively little has been 
solved with objective certainty, and is unwilling to make a definite 


pronouncement upon the origin of the Etruscans. 
Rouanp G. KEnt 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1931 have been four issues 
of LancuaGE, the InpEx To LanauaGE I-V, Monoacrapus 8 to 10 
(Mrs. Collitz; Sturtevant; Sapir-Swadesh), DisseRTATIONS 8 and 9 
(Gottlieb, Lane), BuLLETINs 7 and 8. Any member or subscriber who 
who has failed to receive any one or more of these publications should 
apply to the Secretary of the Society for replacement copies. 


THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED OLD PeErsiAN INscrIPTIONS, by Roland 
G. Kent, has been added to the list of Special Publications of the Society. 
It consists of 52 pages, reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Society 51.189-240, and contains a critical and epexegetical edition of 
the twenty-four Old Persian inscriptions which have been found since 
the publication of Tolman’s Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts (1908) 
and Weissbach’s Keilinschriften der Achimeniden (1911), notably those 
found at Susa and published by V. Scheil in Inscriptions des Aché- 
ménides 4 Suse (1929). A concordance and glossary adds to its useful- 
ness. Price, $0.85, postpaid; 20 per cent. discount to members and 
subscribers of the Society. 


Two MORE Monocrapus have been accepted for publication since 
the last official announcement: No. 10, The Expression of the Ending- 
Point Relation in English, French, German, by Edward Sapir and 
Morris Swadesh, edited by Alice V. Morris, which is distributed with 
this issue of Lancuacg; and No. 11, The Relation between Linguistic 
Structure and Associative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material, 
by Dael Lee Wolfle, which is to come out in March, 1932, from our 
French printing-house. 


Two MORE DissERTATIONS have been accepted for publication, and 
may be expected to appear in 1932: No. 10, Der Einfluss der neuen 
Welt auf den deutschen Wortschatz 1492-1700, by Philip Motley Palmer, 
of the University of Cincinnati (Harvard Dissertation); No. 11, Ety- 
mological Studies in the Greek Dialect Inscriptions, by Henry F. 
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Standerwick, of the College of the City of New York (Columbia Dis- 
sertation). 


THE Sreconp INTERNATIONAL ConGREss OF LinGuISTs was held in 
Geneva August 25th to 29th under the presidency of M. Ch. Bally and 
with M. Albert Sechehaye as secretary. 

The Linauistic Society or AMERICA was represented by three dele- 
gates, Professors George M. Bolling, Carl D. Buck, and Franklin Edger- 
ton. The first of these was chosen as one of the Presidents of the Section 
for Indo-European Languages; and was also one of the speakers called 
upon to reply to the address of the President of the Congress at its 
opening Session. Other active members of the Society in attendance 
were Professors Earle B. Babcock, D.S. Blondheim, William Edward 
Collinson, Sanki Ichikawa, Kemp Malone, Dr. Ephraim Cross, and Dr. 
August Gunther. From the list of Honorary Members were present 
Professors A. Debrunner, Otto Jespersen, P. Kretschmer, A. Meillet, 
Holgar Pedersen, R. Thurneysen, C. C. Uhlenbeck, and Jakob 
Wackernagel. 

No attempt to appraise the achievements of the Congress can be 
made before the publication of its Acts; but it may be said in general 
that the program was most attractive. Its richness, indeed, was its 
only drawback; for it was of course physically impossible to hear all the 
papers, and it was only with regret that one missed those which it was 
necessary to forego. But what was one to do when, for instance, the 
following papers were being read at the same hour: 


Mile. E. Richter: Die Einheitlichkeit der Hervorhebungsabsicht und die Mannig- 
faltigkeit ihrer Auswirkungen; 

E. Hermann: Die Lautgesetze; 

A. Nehring: Sprachwissenschaftliche Palaeontologie; 

Z. Blesse: Zum sprachlichen Ausdruck der abstrakten Begriffe im Lettischen; 

G. Piccoli: Metodo etimologico-combinatorio per l’interpretazione dei testi 
etruschi. 


One could only console himself with the thought that as a reader he will 
be free from these troublesome physical limitations, and look forward 
eagerly to the publication of the Acts of the Congress. It will be a 
fascinating volume beyond question, and its appearance may be ex- 
pected at an early date. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to report here the papers 
read before the Congress, but the titles of those read by members of the 
Society may be cited as follows: 
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Carl D. Buck: Words for ‘mountain’, ‘sea’, ‘river’, ‘forest’, ‘sky’, etc. in the 
principal Indo-European languages; 

Franklin Edgerton: The Sanskrit pronominal ‘stems’ in -d; 

A. Debrunner: Das Gefiihl fiir grammatische Gesetze; 

A. Meillet: De quelques formes archaiques en Indo-Européen. 


Professor Debrunner was also ‘rapporteur’ for the plenary session of 
the Congress devoted to problems of the organisation of linguistic 
work; while Professor Jespersen held the same position at the session 
in which questions relating to artificial languages were discussed. 

There must be added an expression of admiration for the work of the 
Organizing Committee, thanks to which a large and complicated meet- 
ing was handled most smoothly and efficiently. 

One wishes also to speak with gratitude of the warm welcome and 
lavish hospitality that made one’s sojourn in Geneva a thing of joy. 
Most especially to be recalled in this connection is the reception tendered 
to Members of the Congress by Madame Ferdinand de Saussure in 
her castle of Vufflens-sur-Morges. 

The Third Congress will be held in Rome, in the September of 1934. 
It is to be hoped that the Linauistic Society will have even more of 
its members present. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS met Sept. 7th to 12th 
in Leiden. The Lineurstic Society was represented by its delegates, 
Professors Carl D. Buck, Franklin Edgerton, and Nathaniel J. Reich. 
Other active members in attendance included Professors W. F. Albright, 
G. M. Bolling, P. E. Dumont, E. Washburn Hopkins, A. R. Nykl. 
Papers on various philological topics were read by all of these except 
Professors Bolling and Buck. 

In connection with the Congress was organized an independent sec- 
tion on Papyrology which presented at this its first meeting a very 
interesting program. 


MANUEL J. ANDRADE, recently doing field-work in American Lin- 
guistics in the Southwest, has gone to the University of Chicago as 
Associate Professor of Anthropology. 


SaMvuEL E. Bassett, of the University of Vermont, is on leave this 
year at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, Greece. 
In his absence correspondence about Fellowships in the School at Athens 
should be addressed to Professor Benjamin D. Meritt, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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EpxraiM Cross, formerly of the New York City Schools, has gone to 
the Department of Romance Languages at the City College, New York. 
During the past summer he was in Europe, and attended the Second 
International Congress of Linguists at Geneva; he served as Secretary 
and Interpreter at the Sixth Session, which discussed the relation of 
Indo-European to other linguistic families, notably Semitic and Finno- 
Ugrian. 


Freperick W. Dickinson, formerly of the Catholic University of 
America, has gone to the Incarnate Word College, at San Antonio, 
Texas. 


FRANK HawL.ey has been appointed Special Lecturer in Linguistics 
at the School of Oriental Studies in London. 


CiemMeNT R. Hropuicxa, formerly of the Catholic University of 
America, has gone to St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 


Orro Miuer, formerly of Gettysburg College, has gone to the 
College of the City of New York as Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


M. B. OactE of Ohio State University has obtained leave of absence 


for two years, and is now Professor in Charge of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in Rome. 


Mrs. HELEN PopEz is on leave of absence this semester from her post 
at Hunter College, and is devoting herself to her doctoral dissertation 
on non-Athenians at Athens, as recorded in the inscriptions. 


Miss Est M. SaEsk1, formerly of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., has gone to the Junior College, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


ALLEN WALKER Reap, who has been studying at Oxford University, 
England, has returned to the University of Missouri as Instructor in 
English. 


Stuart N. WoLFENDEN has spent most of the year 1931 in Northern 
India, studying the dialects which belong to the Tibeto-Burman types; 
his work has been made difficult by the crowding out of these idioms by 
Nepaii. 
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SUBSEQUENT TO THE LAST PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW MEMBERS, and up 
to September 21, 1931, the following new members were received into 
the Society: 


Miss Nell D. Blair, 1309 Dupont St., Wilmington, Del. (Latin, 
Wilmington High School) 

Prof. William Edward Collinson, 9 Bertram Road, Liverpool, England. 
(Prof. of German and Honorary Lecturer in Comparative Philo- 
logy, Univ. of Liverpool) 

Mr. George Herzog, Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mr. Anton Huffert, 15-11 125th St., College Point, N. Y. 

Miss Dorothy E. Kleinfelter, 417 East Main St., Palmyra, Penna. 
(Latin, Palmyra High School) 

Mr. Geoffrey T. Mason, Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Penna. 
(Latin) 

Dr. Barbara P. McCarthy, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. (Greek) 

Mr. Charles L. Mudge, 6 Orange Ave., Cranford, N. J. (Graduate 
student in Linguistics, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. F. Nakajima, Imperial University of Keijo, Chosen, Japan 

Prof. Philip M. Palmer, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (German) 

Mr. Cassil Reynard, Linguistic Atlas, 117 Wall Street, New Haven, 


Conn. (Field-worker, Linguistic Atlas) 
Mr. Samuel Seligman, 3246 Le Moyne St., Chicago, Ill. (Teacher in 
Chicago Public Schools) 
Sister M. Hyacinth, Catholic High School, Fourth and Webster Sts., 
Bethlehem, Pa. (Principal, English, History) 
Mr. Charles M. Taylor, 46th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(General Linguistics) 
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Pp. 17. By C. C. Unuensecx. (Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
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